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ADDRESS FROM THE BOMBAY MUNICIPAL CORPORATION. 

The Right Honourable the Earl and Countess of Reading arrived 
in Bombay Harbour on the night of the 1st April but did not land 
till about 8 A..M. on the 2nd April 

In replying to an address of welcome from the Bombay Munici- 
pality immediately after landing. His Excellency said : — 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Municipal Corporation 
of Bomhatj.—Piaj accept my very cordial tbanks for the 
address of welcome you have just read, and for the warm- 
hearted greetings and good wishes of the Corporation and the 
citizens of Bombay. You have expressed their sentiments in 
such eloquent language that my earnest desire to contribute 
to the welfare and happiness of India and the Indian people 
would, if possible, be intensified. Doubtless this is the ex- 
perience of every new Viceroy, for it would be presumptuous 
indeed to imagine that any of my predecessors on landing on 
these shores would be animated otherwise than by the best in- 
tentions and highest motives ; but I should not be h-uman if at 
this first moment of finding myself in India I were not almost 
overwhelmed by the magnitude of the task I have undertaken 
and the vast responsibilities that will devolve upon me. It 
M20PSV 
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Address from the Bombay Municipal Corporation. 
is, therefore, especially gratifying when the heart looks around 
for some encouragement and support, to find your address 
of welcome. Evidently no pains have been spared to make 
me, almost a complete stranger, feel that you are particularly 
desirous of displaying the innate Eastern courtesy by extend- 
ing a friendly hand and gracious smile to one who comes 
here charged with so high and important a mission. Your 
well-known loyalty to the King-Emperor would of itself assure 
an official welcome ; but I think I detect something more 
delicate and more graceful in your address. I note especially 
your sympathetic reference to the ancient race to which 
I belong, and I observe with pleasure that you state that your 
pride in welcoming me is enhanced by this circumstance. 
It is my only connection with the East until the present mo- 
ment and this leads me to wonder whether perhaps, by some 
fortunate almost indefinably subtle sub-consciousness, it may 
quicken and facilitate my understanding of the aims and 
aspirations, the trials and tribulations, the Joys and sorrows 
of the Indian people, and assist me to catch the almost inarti- 
culate cries and inaudible whispers of those multitudes who 
sometimes suffer most and yet find it difficult, if not impossible, 
to express their needs. As I listened, Mr. President, to your 
brief but succinct recital of the plans and activities of your 
municipality, I recognised that you have every reason to 
be proud of it and of its energy and capacity in striving to 
solve in its own way problems that confront us in England 
and throughout the civilised world. The provision of better 
housing accommodation is surely one of the best means of 
discharging the important duties and responsibilities that rest 
upon the shoulders of those entrusted with the municipal 
w^elfave of citizens. These effoits bear eloquent testimony to 
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Address from the Bombay Municipal Corporation, 
the local patriotism and the public spirit of the municipality 
and its citizens. Those who, in the future, inhabit or visit 
this great and beautiful city will have cause gratefully to 
remember the activities of His Excellency Sir George Lloyd, 
w^ho, in spite of the unceasing calls upon his time, has devoted 
so much thought and energy to carrying through the great 
development scheme and has, for so excellent a purpose, 
taken advantage of the powers to raise the first provincial 
loan in the Presidency. I earnestly trust that the success 
which has hitherto attended the scheme will continue through- 
out its execution and after its completion, and that the results 
will be so beneficial that even the sceptics, if there are any, 
will stand convinced and will join in praise of all concerned. 

Your proposed plans for increasing the supply of water 
and for improving the sanitation, are of great interest. What 
more important subjects can occupy the attention of a muni- 
cipality than housing, water-supply, and drainage ? I need 
not dilate upon their obvious value to the community, and 
for this reason I shall be prepared to give sympathetic con- 
sideration to such financial proposals as may require support 
and encouragement from me. I am looking forward to becoming 
more closely acquainted wdth your proposed operations, under 
the guidance and with the companionship of His Excellency 
the Governor, whom I am glad to claim as an old colleague 
in the House of Commons. 

I thank you for the very kindly reference you make to 
the public service I have been able to render to my country. 
I am very grateful for the privilege of the opportunities that 
have been afforded to me in the past. When after the war 
I laid down my position as Special Ambassador to the United 
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Address from the Bombay Municipal Corporation, 

States of America and returned to the Lord Chief Justice- 
ship of England, I little thought that I should so soon volun- 
tarily retire to accept the higher and more exalted office of 
Viceroy of India. I know that the task that awaits me is 
as you say arduous indeed ’’ — I was aware of it when I gave 
my place of serene dignity to accept a place of perhaps 
greater dignity, but certainly of less serenity. But I shall 
set out, cheered and encouraged by your welcome, with hope- 
fulness in my heart, and mainly because all my experience of 
human beings and human affairs has convinced me that justice 
and sympathy never fail to evoke responsive chords in the 
hearts of men of whatever race, creed or class. They are the 
twm brightest gems in any diadem. Without them there is 
no lustre in the Crown, —with them there is a radiance that 
never fails to attract loyalty and affection. You draw atten- 
tion to the close approximation of views expressed by that 
great Indian Dadabhai Naoroji, whom I had the honour to 
know, with those enunciated' by me from my seat as Lord 
Chief Justice, when taking leave of bench and bar. It is 
true that as Viceroy I shall be privileged to practise justice 
in larger fields than in the courts of law. The justice now 
in my charge is not confined within statutes or law reports ; 
it is a justice that is unfettered and has regard to all conditions 
and circumstances, and should be pursued in close alliance with 
sympathy and understanding. Above all it must be regard- 
less of distinctions of race, creed, or class. I trust that the 
British reputation for justice may never be impaired during 
my tenure of office, and am convinced that all who are associat- 
ed in the government and administration of Indian affairs will 
strive their utmost to maintain this reputation at its highest 
standard. 
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Address frorn the Bombay Municipal Corporation, 
yon observe, Mr. President, I arrive in India at a very 
momentous period of its political history. His Eoyal High- 
ness the Duke of Comiaught, an old and tried friend of India, 
has only just left these shores after taldng part in his own 
vsimple, dignified, affectionate, and touching way, as a Special 
Representative of the King-Emperor in the ceremonies of 
inauguration of the New Councils and Reforms. These are 
now in operation and will ever be associated with the name of 
His Excellency the Viceroy whose tenure of office is just ex- 
piring, and the present Secretary of State. 

What the people of India will write on the pages of the 
new book which is opened by this era of political advance- 
ment must inevitably have a most important effect upon the 
future of India, — and yet, notwithstanding these great progres- 
sive reforms, I iiust regretfully admit your statement that 
there is discontent in India. I join with you, Mr. President, 
in the prayer that it may be my good fortune to allay it, 
but I must not at this moment discuss its causes or effects. 
India is too responsive and too generous to expect me to make 
pronouncements which could not be based upon my own 
individual observation and information. Any declaration 
of policy to-day would be, must be, founded upon the opinions 
of others, and could nojp be the result of my own deliberate 
judgment. I feel convinced that I shall best discharge my 
duty to the King* Emperor, and serve the interests of India 
if I take time to collect information, seek advice, and form 
conclusions, — meanwhile I must not utter an incautious word 
or take a hasty step. I have no doubt that India wdll under- 
stand and respect my reticence at this moment. 

Let me express the grateful thanks of my wife for your 
welcome and good wishes for her health and happiness. 
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Address from the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 

Permit me to join her in these expressions and to add that the 
opportunity of helping to promote the welfare of the women 
and children of the country contributes notably to the attrac- 
tions of her position here. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I pray that it may be my 
good fortune during my tenure of office, to acbieve, wiih the 
loyal and whole-hearted co-operation of British and Indians, 
some lasting benefit for India, and that these next years 
may revive and enhance her economic prosperity, and contri- 
bute to her material and spiritual well being, to the end 
that peace, good-will, and happiness may reign among her 
people. 


3rd April ADDRESS FROM THE BOMBAY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

1921. 

Has Excellency the Viceroy received an address of welcome from 
the Bombay Chamber of Commerce on the 3rd April The following 
reply was delivered by His Excellency 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Bombay Ohanber of 
Commerce.— On behalf of Her Excellency and myself let me 
express to you my warm thanks for this address of welcome 
which is especially gratifying as coming from your body. 

You refer to the financial circumstances affecting the 
position of India and to such assistance as 1 was able to <nve 
when Ambassador in the United States of Aiuerica in relation 
to the serious position which at the moment had seemed 
to threaten India. It is but a few weeks ago in London that 
I took the opportunity of speaking for the first time of these 
events, Nothing was ever said at the time for very obvious 
reasons and after the war, so far as I am aware, America has 
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Address from the Bombay Chamber of Commerce. 

never publicly referred to tlie arrangements between our 
Governments. I will only say that notbing could possibly 
have exceeded tbe goodwill of tbe American administration 
and Congress when they determined to help India when we 
were all engaged in a great war and when America realised 
the vital importance that the financial position of India should 
be maintained and should not be impaired by insidious propa- 
ganda or by conditions for which perhaps the war itself was 
responsible. I am glad that I as British Ambassador was 
associated with America in that vast transaction. I can 
assure you that no period was more exciting during my stay 
in America than the five days in which we were trying to get 
the Congress to pass the necessary laws to meet the situation 
as you will understand without public discussion. It was 
a war emergency measure, and it is noteworthy that the press 
of America which at the time well understood the situation 
was so anxious to be of assistance that it never mentioned a 
matter which lent itself so well to publicity. 

We watched with great anxiety the daily reports of the 
Metallic Reserve in India and calculated the possibilities of 
getting ships to India in time to relieve the situation. 

Gentlemen, it is natural that you should refer to the present 
condition of trade in India. Although I cannot suggest for 
one moment that it is a consolation yet it is worthy of observa- 
tion that this condition is not peculiar to India, but is also 
to be found in other countries. Of course this is not of much 
help to the merchants of India, but is a factor to be borne in 
mind when we strive to arrive at the causes. We must go 
further back and pierce deeper in examination than by the 
consideration of the happenings during the last 12 months or 
24 months in relation to the rupee. 
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Address fro7n the Bornhay Chamber of Commerce, 

Depreciated exchange is the natural consequence of the 
disturbance of the balance of trade. A fall in exchange in 
the value of the rupee of course plays a most important part 
in the affairs of the country. I am r'ery interested to hear 
your observations which lay a specially peculiar stress upon 
the importance of Government allowing trade to find its own 
level and the merchants to find their own way through these 
various disturbances of trade which are so largely due to 
political causes and to the upheaval during and after tUe war 
and the consequent economic and industrial efforts, in them- 
selves the causes of depreciated exchanges. I quite agree 
that Government control of trade can never be of avail except 
as a partial and temporary measure. It should be resorted 
to only in time of great emergency such as war or grave inter- 
nal distress to take two of the most familiar instances. This 
is an opinion held by merchants and traders generally. But 
it is not desirable to be dogmatic on this subject. There may 
possibly be ways in which Government can be of some assist- 
ance. I guard myself at this moment from endorsing to the 
full the observation that Government control can be of no 
use, alth-ough I agree with the general trend of the observa- 
tions you make. 

You further refer to the representations made by your 
Chamber to the Railway Committee which is now sitting. 
Obviously I cannot discuss in detail a matter which is suh~ 
judice. But I can certainly assure you that as far as my 
Government is concerned we shall not fail to consider your 
views most carefully, and I wiU add, also the representations 
which you have made in the address. It is always well to 
remember that transport plays a very important part in trade. 
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I am not sure that it is always fully recognised that transport 
difficulties in the countries that purchase the goods you export 
contribute to the serious and even chaotic condition of foreign 
exchanges. I only make these observations for the purpose 
of assuring you that as far as I am concerned I am quite alive 
to the importance of developing transport in India for the 
purposes of the economic and industrial prosperity of India. 

I shall never underrate the effect of trade prosperity upon the 
welfare and happiness of the vast multitudes of the people. 
Very naturally at this important period you refer to the recent 
Progressive Reforms. They are an opportunity for the people 
of the country through their representatives of expressing 
their views and it is a satisfaction to one to hear as it must 
be to all those in favour of representative institutions, how 
well in a very short space of time these new Councils and 
generally speaking new institutions have progressed. 

You may count upon my Government keeping a vigilant 
eye upon the proposals that emanated from the Brussels 
Conference and otherwise in relation to foreign credits enabling 
purchases to be made where immediate payment is impossible 
or ordinary commercial credit is too speculative. 

Gentlemen, I am glad that I have had this opportunity 
of meeting you and receiving this address. A body such as 
yours can help very markedly towards contentment and 
happiness in India. 1 know that the King-Emperor and the 
British Empire, as well as the Government of India, can look 
to you and rely upon your loyalty and assistance in striving 
to co-operate with aU who are working for the benefit and 
prosperity of India. In this firm belief I take leave of you 
to-day with grateful recollections of your welcome to me. 

M20PSV 
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Address from iJie Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau, Bombay. 

Srrl April ADDRESS PROM THE INDIAN MERCHANTS’ CHAMBER AND 

BUREAU, BOMBAY. 

In replying to an address of welcome from the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber and Bureau at Bombay on the 3rd April His Excellency the 
Viceroy said : — ■ 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Indian Merehanif 
Chamber and Bureau . — Pennit me to thank yon very heartllv 
on behalf of Her Excellency, as well as myself, for the cordial 
words of welcome you have been good enough to address to 
us and which we very much appreciate. It is encouraging ou 
arrival to receive members of your Chamber who present 
a most carefully compiled general statement of political and 
economic grievances according to your views. Nevertheless 
you extend to me a hearty welcome. It is a satisfaction to 
find your views stated in plain and explicit terms in a docu- 
ment. I imagine that your object is to bring the various 
points to my notice. I should think you are far too shrewd 
to expect a reasoned answer to these political arguments at 
this moment. I have somewhere at the back of my mind 
a notion that if I did attempt it you would go away a little 
disappointed in me and say to each other ; “ well we did not 
think that His Excellency would have discussed some of the 
matters mentioned by us to-dav.” Nevertheless I thank 
you for having stated your views so clearly ; and if I do not 
refer to each one of them in my few observations you will 
I am sure acquit me of any intentional discourtesy. But you 
will understand, as I stated publicly yesterday morning, 

I do not think it right that I should now express views upon 
political matters confronting the Government over which 
I preside, before I have had the proper opportunities of Tnab-m n 
myself personally acquainted with the situation. In other 
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Address from the Indian Merchants' Chamber and Bureau, Bombay* 
words, and speaking perhaps with a recollection ot my judicial 
position I must hear all sides before I come to a decision. You 
would think very little, of one who proceeded to pronounce 
a view possibly framed in language to please you, but which 
nevertheless was not based upon his own judgment formed 
upon information and advice and knowledge that he had 
obtained. 

There are however two or three main subjects to which 
I think I may refer a little more in detail. You tell me that 
I arrive at a time when this country is passing through a criti- 
cal period both politically and commercially. I have said 
enough, I hope, as regards the general political situation to 
show you that, although I shall consider very carefully every 
word that you say, I do not propose to deal with all the various 
matters which you have just stated. 

You, however, reter to commercial grievances wuth which 
you are more directly and intimately concerned I do not 
mean that you are not affected by the political situation, but 
being a Merchants’ Chamber you are specially charged with 
the interest o^ the Indian merchants. 

Will you forgive me for saying that you do not seem to me 
to attribute sufficient importance, as I understand the situa- 
tion, to the various causes of exchange troubles and depreciat- 
ed currency but are, not unnaturally, inclined to regard the 
problems as if they affected India alone and as if the causes 
of the serious dislocation of finance and trade and generally 
the economic situation were to be found in India alone — where- 
as in truth these same problems are affecting the whole world^s 
prosperity. If you seek the remedy you must try to arrive 
at all the causes, and then you must not leave out of account 
the great world dislocation which is truly at the root of all the 
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Address from the Indian Merchants^ Chamher and Bureau, Bombay. 

trade trouble with which we are confronted. Of course 
India has its own particular problems like every other country, 
but generally speaking, you cannot have vast countries engag- 
ed in the production of articles which are the least reproduc- 
tive without the whole world's wealth and consequently its 
prosperity being gravely affected. During the war, as you 
are aware, trade and industry were diverted from ordinary 
channels and manufactures, instead of making articles for 
export to various countries, were turned into channels, 
essential during the war, but which nevertheless mostly ended 
in smoke and flame and created no wealth, but caused loss of 
the nation’s surplus wealth and of the means of exchange of one 
country’s product for that of another. These are world 
factors w^hich one must not leave out of account. 

You go on to deal with the difSculties which have arisen 
and you refer to the depression which has actually occurred in 
India’s foreign trade owing, as you say, to the disorganisation 
of international exchange and the diminution in the purchasing 

power of India’s customers. Of course, you understand 

nobody better — that India’s trade depends upon world condi- 
tions and that until these have become more normal, as one 
hopes they speedily will, it is natural that customers for 
articles produced will not be able to resume their purchases, 
on the former scale. But I think we should all remember that 
India is especially fortunate in that her trade in the main is 
in necessities and not in luxuries, so that as soon as the world’s 
purchasing power begins to be restored, directly you get the 
equilibrium a little more normal, the products of India must 
be taken by the various countries as they are able to finance 
them. To you who are engaged daily in trade it is but a 
truism to say that if you export luxuries you must wait longer 
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for a restoration of trade than when your trade is in those 
exports which people must purchase. I refer to these con- 
siderations not because they are an answer to your difficulties ; 
they are not, but because I suggest that you should not be 
unduly pessimistic. I am far from attempting to minimise 
the importance and seriousness of the situation but we must 
not be cast down by difficulties. It tends to encouragement 
and to the permanence of credit if we remember these opportu- 
nities for India’s restoration to the position it occupied until 
quite recently in relation both to currency and balance of 
trade. 

Generally speaking, I agree, and in fact merchants who 
understand their business all over the world have come to 
the same conclusion, that trade will find its own salvation as 
time progresses ; but I want you to bear in mind that I am 
the last person, with my experience during the war, to attri- 
bute little importance to depreciated exchange problems. 
On the contrary, I know the} are very important indeed at 
present. 

Yet again, we must see root causes if we want to find the 
true remedies. A fall in exchange is in truth only a manifesta- 
tion of a primary trouble. It is a symptom of the dislocation 
of the world’s trade and which applied to India is a mirror of 
the changed conditions of the balance of trade during recent 
times, attributable to the world causes to which I have referred 
as also to apecial causes affecting India. Nobody knows 
better than a body of gentlemen like yourselves that all nations 
are dependent on each other for trade. It is not only one nation 
that is affected by world upheaval but the whole world. But 
here again I am fully sensible of the importance of the observa- 
tions that you make about the policy of the Government with 
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regard to Eupee exchange and also to the sale of Reverse 
Councils. I do not want to discuss them at this moment for 
the reasons that I have given ; I know that they have given 
rise to much discussion and controversy. I will only say 
that when you do consider the reasons of the fall in your 
exchange you must not attribute it entirely either to the one 
or the other condition, but must bear in mind the enormous 
change in the world’s position. You refer naturally to the 
war in which India behaved with such deep and devoted loyal- 
ty to the King-Emperor and to the cause for which we were 
fighting. Nothing was more splendid and I trust that nothing 
that ever happens will make us— British and Indians together 

^regret that we struggled for great and high ideals which India 

took to her heart equally with ourselves. Whilst it is true 
that there have been disappointments after the war I am 
afraid these are inevitable. People cannot always live even 
in a spiritual country like India at the extreme height of 
noblest ideals since we fire only human beings ; but that we 
together, British and Indians, reached those altitucle-j should 
always be a bond between us. May I add one further word 
based upon much observation that notwithstanding the 
disappointment, at this moment I am convinced that as a 
result of the struggle for higher ideals the world will be the 
better, although it may not be apparent at this particular 
moment. There is disappointment aroused by these exchange 
and currency questions that have supervened after the war. 
I do not suggest that it is much comfort or consolation yet 
even here it is always well to remember that the chaotic 
condition of exchange in other countries is infinitely worse 
it is in India. I am not disposed to be unhopeful in this 
matter. 
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I have noted carefully every word you said about the 
present condition of affairs caused by the large import trade 
by India and the vast purchases based apparently upon the 
view that the rupee would be kept stabilised at the higher 
rate. I am aware of that position. 

Observations have been made as I have noticed about the 
commercial morality of the merchants. Commercial morali- 
ty affects credit : credit is a very tender, delicate and sensitive 
plant and if credit is once affected it takes long to restore it. 
I do not suppose for a moment that there is ground for any 
suggestion of lack of commercial morality. Of course, a 
difficult situation has been created ; I won’t go back to the 
causes. I have observed in some quarters suggestions that 
this Government over which I preside should intervene. 
Without pronouncing any final word, for I have not yet had 
any opportunity of meeting the members of my Council or of 
discussing the situation with Mr. Hailey, the Finance Member, 
I will tell you my own present view. Difficulties have arisen 
between merchants, vendors and purchasers. In the ordinary 
course these are matters that must be solved between them 
and do not seem to require that Government should intervene. 
This is my personal impression at this moment. All I will 
now say is that I trust that means will be found, as they are 
often between persons who are left to regulate their own trade 
position between themselves to alleviate the present strained 
situation, so that it will gradually tend to disappear, and that 
you will be restored to the conditions which existed before 
the present crisis. 

And now let me thank you very much for your welcome. 
May I add that I was very much impressed yesterday arriving 
as a stranger in this beautiful city amongst vast numbers of 
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people of whom perhaps I might claim to know at most three 
or four individuals. This welcome was one which went to 
my heart. I do not take it as a personal compliment. I 
believe it was intended as an encouragement to me in coming 
here to meet what is undoubtedly a most difficult situation 
to believe that the people have not set their hearts against 
the new Viceroy but rather that they gladly welcomed a 
Viceroy 'who wished to be in sympathy with them. It is 
from this that I take some comfort to myself. It leads me to 
study the situation with hopefulness which I trust I shall 
carry to the end of my responsibilities. If only Indians through- 
out India and the British with myself all work in union, in 
the closest co-operation for the development of India’s re- 
sources for India’s prosperity, there can be no doubt that 
India will become prosperous and happy. 


6th April DEPUTATION FROM THE ALL-INDIA VAKILS’ CONFERENCE 
1^21. at DELHI. 

Their Excellencies and party arrived in Delhi on tlio 5th April. 
On the morning of the 6th His Excellency the Viceroy roeoivod a 
deputation from the All-India Vakils’ Conference, and in replying to 
their address of welcome said : — 

He could scarcely tell them what a great pleasure it was 
to receive the deputation from lawyers. It was a new depar- 
ture for a deputation of lawyers to welcome a new Viceroy. 
Hitherto no lawyer had been appointed to tliis exalted post 
and he took it that the welcome was intended as a tribute 
from lawyers to a lawyer. They walked the same path and 
followed the same profession and they had the same faith in 
administration of justice* That created a bond between 
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them, which made him feel that he was among friends and 
not a stranger among strangers. It was a great profession 
to which they belonged. He had heard with admiration the 
work done in India by lawyers. He was not sure whether 
all of them (members of the deputation) had reached the 
burden of years as he had, but he had no hesitation in 
saying that practice for many years— practically the whole 
of his adult life he had spent at the Bar — had not embittered 
his outlook of life. He didn’t believe that lawyers only 
saw the bad side of life. On the contrary it afforded them 
immense advantages in gaining knowledge of human affairs. 
His profession had tended to make him more patient and 
more sympathetic. He was hopeful at twenty and even more 
hopeful at sixty. In bidding the deputation good-bye His Ex- 
cellency said that in the arduous task before him he would 
always be strengthened with assurance of their goodwill for 
his success. He appreciated their anxiety for the success of 
his administration in India for the reputation of their pro- 
fession was involved in it. He was deeply indebted to them 
for their goodwill. 

ADDRESS OE CONGRATULATION FROM THE PUNJAB CHIEFS’ 
ASSOCIATION, LAHORE. 

His Excellency the Viceroy paid a brief visit to Lahore in April 1021 
and received an Address of Congratulation from the Punjab Chiefs’ 
Association there. 

May it pi ase Your Excellency --We, the Members of the Punjab 
Chiefs’ Association, crave permission to offer our cordial congratulations 
to Your Excellency on the high dignity conferred on Your Lordsliip by 
His Imperial Majesty the King- Emperor by your appointment as his 
Viceroy in this great country. We next offer our heartfelt thanks to 
Your Excellency lor accepting our humble hospitality this evening. 
We are sensible of the great inconvenience inseparable from a journey 
M20PSV 
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at this thne of the year ; and the disregard of all personal oonifort shora 
hy Your Exoellenoy is a proof, if proof were needed, of the interest Your 
Lordship feels for the welfare of the people of this Pio^ince. 

Your Lordship is aware that this Assoaiation came into osistsnoa in 
1909 at the caU of imperative necessity. The inexorable spirit of the age 

•Rith compelling logic taught us to organise our cl iss into a solid body. 

There were numerous obstacles in oar way, but faith in the utility of our 
efiorts and dogged perseverance triumphs in this world and we nov 
rejoice in the achievement of our aim. Our Assoeiatiou por.osses more 
than 160 members belonging to the auoiont familios of the Punjab. 

We are proud to say that the spirit bequeathed tons by our forefathers 
who adorn the pages of Lidian History still inspii-os us with sddess 
devotion to the supreme interests of the people of this great country, an 1 
not wishing to remain parochial in oar patriotism in those times of world 
alliances we found opportunities during the great war lo manifest that 
devotion to the integrity and ho'aour of the British Empire, which ulti- 
mately helped to gain a signal victoiy over German militarism. Sense 
of modesty does not permit our giving full details of services rendered by 
the members of this Association during the Great War, but the records 
in the Punjab Government offices are eloquent on this point. A now 
chapter has been opened in the History of India by the in iuguration of 
the Reforms and had not so.ne unforeseen events supervened, India wovild 
to-day have rejoiced in the enjoyment of these new liberties and privileges. 
We deeply appreciate the liberality underlying these Reforms and we 
hope in the near future that our Assoaiation will have the right of sen ling 
its own representatives to the Councils, a concession which has been alrc idy 
■ftisely conceded to the British Indian Assoaiation of Oudh. 

We feel Idiat the people of the Punjab who have experienced strung} 
Tioissitudes during recent years will appreciate the honour of a visit which 
Your Excellency has very wisely paid to their province so soon after Your 
Lordship’s assumption of your exalted olfioo. We admire the courage 
which Your Excellency has displayed in accepting the ro.spon.sibilitics of 
this dignity, particularly in these days when tlw spirit of unrest 
pervades the vihole of India, but knowing the supremo qualities of head 
and heart exhibited hy your gifted people during the passage of historical 
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times we rely confidently on Your Lordship’s reputed sagacity to so 
control the situation in this coantry as to save the Empire from dangers 
which less sldlful hands might not have been able to avert. We do not 
wish to minimise the dangers of the present situation in the country. 
Peace, we declare, is essential for the attainment of the promised Swaraj 
and therefore all wise men wiVL range themselves on the side of the forces 
of law and order. We feel convinced that co-operation with Your Lord- 
ship’s Government in pursuance of the high ideal set before ns by no less 
a person than His Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor will lead us to the 
promised land. We, therefore, beg to assure Your Lordship that in any 
matter in which the best interest of this great country is concerned our 
cordial support will be ungrudgingly forthcoming. 

We cannot refrain from saying that the forbearance and mercy showm 
to people for serious political and other o^ences by His Excellency Sir 
Edward Maclagan our Governor in the spirit of the amnesty graciously 
granted by His Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor has won the hearts of 
the people of this Province. The deep affection and esteem in which he 
was held by the Punjabis were no secret even before his elevation to this 
high office, but his justice tempered with mercy even in trying circum- 
stances have helped him to keep his place in the hearts of us all. 

We are also beholden to His Excellency Sir Edward Maclagan for 
appointing the Hon’ble Sardar Bahadur Sardar Sundar Singh, Majithia, 
as the Indian Member of the first Reformed Executive Council of the Pro- 
vince. The Association deems it a great honour that its distinguished 
President should have been considered worthy of occupying this high 
position. 

It is a great disapi^jintment to us that we are unable to offer our 
respectful welcome to Her Excellency Lady Reading in this historic 
Garden to-day but we venture to hope that we shall be afforded this 
privilege on some future occasion at a better season of the year. 

In conclusion, we pray that Your Lordsliip’s efforts to strengthen 
confidence in the high principles and sense of justice of the British people 
will be crowned with success so that India may again experience the joys 
of contentment and peaceful evolution. 
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The Viceroy acknowledged the address in the following terms : — 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Punjab Chiefs’ Asso- 
ciaUmi.—lt was a graceful thought of your Association to proffer 
your hospitality to-day in these beautiful and famed Gardens and 
to present me with this address of congratulation. I thank 
you most cordially and assure you that I fully appreciate your 
manifestations of goodwill and the generosity of your observa- 
tions with regard to myself. I am glad to be here in this 
historic city. I wish it had been possible for me to make a 
longer stay and to make closer acquaintance with the Punjab. 
But I have laborious days before me and I preferred at this 
moment to pay an immediate visit, though brief, to a future 
visit wlich should be longer. But tliis visit will 1 hope not 
prevent me visiting you again and for a more extended period. 

It is an advantage that I have thus early become acquainted 
with some of your leading citizens and with also the members of 
your Association and, above all, it has given me the opportunity 
of conference and discussion with His Excellency Sir Edward 
MaclagJin, to whom you refer in terms of esteem and affection 
which must be very gratifying to him and must, 1 am sure, 
encourage him in the performance of his high, responsi})le and 
even anxious duties as Governor of this Province. May I add 
that I have already learnt in my brief stay that this affection is 
equally felt for his gracious lady — ^Lady Maclagan. 

You, Mr. President, very naturally refer to the services 
rendered by the members of your Association during the Great 
War. It would be impossible for me to have been present to- 
day without recalling the loyalty and devotion of the Punjab 
to the King-Emperor and the British Empire during the Great 
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War. Their historic courage and gallantry were again mani- 
fested whenever the opportunity arose and you may depend 
upon it that their fine services will never be forgotten by those 
to whom they were rendered. These services are an additional 
reason, if any were needed, for the solicitude of the King- 
Emperor for the welfare of the Punjab and of his deep interest 
in it. 

The object of my visit at this early period was that I might 
have the advantage of considering with His Excellency Sir 
Edward Maclagan the difficulties that have arisen in conse- 
quence of the disputes relating to the shrines or giirdwaras. I 
have had the benefit of seeing the members of your Executive 
Council and the Ministers and leading members of the various 
shades of thought, and I cannot but feel confident that with the 
giidaice of His Excellency a solution will be found which will 
set at rest these serious controversies, and will lead to decisions 
by the peaceful means of fair and equitable adjustment. 

Standing here in the Capital City of the Punjab I cannot 
take leave of you without some reference to the events at 
Amritsar. It is not the moment for a political address, but yet 
I seem to hear the simple and moving words of His Eoyal 
Highness the Duke of Connaught as he spoke them at the in- 
auguration of your Councils, when he, the old and tried friend 
of India and the devoted servant of the Crown throughout his 
life, made that ever memorable appeal to let bygones be bygones, 
to forgive where forgiveness was needed, to forget the mistakes 
and naisunderstandings of the past and to unite in striving for 
to realisation and the promise of the future. The words are 
still in my ears and I see them written before me. I have 
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taken occasion to refer to tKem many times. I shall not attempt 
to express these views in other language, for indeed I could 
not reach the simple and touching eloquence of the Duke on 
that occasion. Ever since I was destined for the honour of the 
Viceroyalty the shadow of Amritsar (to use the Duke’s meta- 
phor) has pursued me. I have read all that has happened in 
your Legislative Assembly in the debate relating to Amritsar, 
when Sir William Vincent speaking on behalf of the Government 
of India expressed views which will well repay perusal and 
studv. In particular I noticed that he referred to a grievance 
which had been brought before him on various occasions, 
namely, that the grants of money to the Indians who suffered 
by the events at Jallianwala Bagh and elsewhere in the Punjab 
were inadequate and were disproportionate to those granted to 
the British sufferers. Sir William said in this debate that the 
Government of India were prepared to recommend to the 
Government of the Punjab that more generous teims should 
be granted to the Indian sufferers and expressed hiuiself in 
language which left no doubt as to the views of the Government 
ci India upon this subject. The recommendation was duly 
made and, it is scarcely necessary to say, was immediately 
accepted by His Excellency the Governor, who is losing no 
time in taking the practical steps necessary to give effect to this 
policy. In a conversation with him this morning relating to 
this matter he informed me that he was just about to nominate 
a committee which would be charged with the duty of providing 
that the compensation payable to the Indian sufferers should be 
more generous and that the disproportion in the scale of pay- 
ments to the Indian as compared with the British should be 
removed by adequate grants. Thus I trust the grievance will 
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be removed and the words of the Duke of Connaught will re- 
echo throughout the P unj ab and India. Can we not now do our 
utmost to banish suspicion, to cease imputing evil motives, to 
believe again in the sympathetic justice of the Government, to 
concentrate in united effort to reach by peaceful and constitu- 
tional means the end which is promised under your new Eefdrms 
and which indeed is already in course of fulfilment. Let us, you 
Indians in your hmidreds of millions, and we British— in our 
small numbers, join hands and determine to work together for 
the realisation of this great aim and ideal. 


ADDRESS FROM THE SIMLA MUNICIPALITY. 7th May 

1921, 

His Excellency the Viceroy aceoirpanied by Her Excellency the 
Countess of Reading and Staff arrived at Simla on the 18th April 1921. 

His Excellency the Viceroy received an address of welcome from the 
Members of the Simla Municipality on the 7th May 1921. 

May it please Your Excellency, ~W q the President and members of 
the Simla Municipality desire on behalf of the citizens of Simla to offer you 
our respectful and sincere greetings and congratulations on your appoint- 
ment to the high office of Viceroy and Governor-General of India to which 
you have been called by the Command of His Gracious Majesty the King- 
Emperor. 

2. We tender Your Excellency and Lady Reading a warm welcome 
to the Summer Capital of India. 

3. To solve the problems of India in the future will require no less 
ability and statesmanship than in the past, but we are confident that your 
term of office will add another and that the most distinguished laurel to 
the crown of success that has marked your long and illustrious service 
to our King and country. 

4. As one of the most eloquent of Your Exoellenoy’s predecessors has 
stated it is in order that the Viceroy may have time to think, time to 
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enquire, time to mature liis policy that he comes up to Simla. Simla 
is in fact the workshop in which during the summer months are fashioned 
the materials of the fabric of each Viceroy’s Indian Administration”, 
and for nearly a hundred years successive Viceroys have come to Simla to 
think, to plan and to work. 

5. Barely a hundred years ago, Simla was a dense forest and the bears 
and the leopards roamed where now stands a busy toAm. To-day the 
summer population probably exceeds 50 thousand persons drawn from 
every part of India, a very cosmopolis in which are heard all tongues 
from Tibet to Tuticorin. In the plains this would not be a great popula- 
tion, but in the hills where often even a small village can scarcely find 
sufficient room, it presents special problems. In a tovm extended along 
the hill tops it is not easy to carry out the duties of a public body, the 
making of roads, lighting, sanitation and above all water-supply. The 
sources of water-supply are naturally found in the valleys, not on the 
hill tops, and in the valley north of Simla is a Pumping Installation with 
the highest single stage lift in the vorld. Moreover, the task of local 
administration is rendered difficult by the great variation in population 
at different seasons of the year. The most urgent of our present needs is 
the provision of a more ample supply of vater for household use and also 
for sanitation on modem scientific lines. In our efforts to cope v ith this 
great difficulty we have been generously assisted by Government in the 
past, hut with the yearly and rapid increase of population, our water- 
supply has become totally inadequate to satisfy our present requirements. 

The great housing schemes of both the Imperial and Local Govern- 
ments are now approaching completion and have added immensely to our 
responsibihties. Nor can we forget that the influx of members of the 
new Councils whose meetings will be held in Simla will be an addea care 
lest anything be lacking for their health, their comfort and their 
convenience. Simla has other needs, but it is above all in the provision 
of an adequate water-supply now a matter of the gravest urgency that the 
Municipality desire to enHst your powerful and generous assistance. 

0. It is traditional that the relations between the Viceroy and the 
people of Simla have always been of a cordial and intimate character and 
we are confident of securing from Your Excellency the same sympathetic 
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interest in our local needs, institutions and charities that has been so 
uniformly displayed by your predecessors. In particular we would express 
the pleasure of aU in knowing that Lady Reading will continue the work 
in behalf of the women and children of India which already bears the 
names of former Vicerenes. 

His Excellency replied as follows : — 

Mr, President and Gentlemen of the Simla Municipality, — You 
are following time-honoured precedent in tendering your congra- 
tulations and good wishes to the new Viceroy upon his first 
visit to Simla, and in offering him a warm welcome to this 
charmingly situated town on the hills. I thank you very cordial- 
ly for these expressions of your goodwill towards myself and 
feel assured that your sentiments are no less earnest and loyal 
than were those of your predecessors when they addressed the 
distinguished men who jDreceded me in the Viceroyalty. For 
your expressions of confidence in the successful discharge by me 
of the duties of the exalted office I now hold I am truly grateful, 
and devoutly pray that your trust in me to-day may be j usti ed 
by future events. 

Mr. President, I am almost inclined to envy you and the 
members of your Municipality when I learn from your address 
the problems that confront you, and compare them with those 
that come before me for solution. Do not however think that 
I would in any way strive to minimise the importance of provid- 
ing an adequate water-supply and more scientific sanitation. It 
is but an elementary truth to assert that these are vital requi- 
sites of the health conditions of the residents at Simla, and that 
a plentiful supply of water with its cleansing and purifying 
effects is among the first necessities of enjoyment of the beauties 
and amenities of life on these hill-tops. I understand that the 
need for improvement in the water-supply has been recognised 
^ M20PS7 
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but that the financial arrangements require further consideration 
and are at present the subject of correspondence between the 
Government of the Punjab and the Municipal Committee. If 
the matter should come before me I shall be ready to give such 
favourable consideration as is legitimately possible to the pro- 
posed scheme. 

Your expression of confidence leads me to make some obser- 
vations on the situation which confronts Government at this 
moment and merits the consideration of all who are interested 
in the welfare of India. I cannot on this occasion discuss this 
situation at length, but it is well that I should place some views 
briefly before you. 

I need not assure you that I assumed my office actuated by 
the earnest desire that I might be privileged to contribute to the 
happy and peaceful development of that high destiny which 
awaits India, if she chooses to avail herself of it, as a partner 
in the British Empire. The road is mapped out for her. An 
auspicious start has been made, and it rests with her people to 
complete the journey with the King-Emperor’s message as their 
guiding-star. 

Nevertheless, I must admit that there is discontent among 
some sections of the community which gives cause for serious 
thought and some anxiety to aU who desire to live in peace and 
tranquillity. 

It cannot be denied that there is in some quarters a disregard 
and even a defitance of authority which has in some instances 
resulted in violent outbursts and loss of life. The primary 
function of Government is to promote the welfare and happiness 
of the people and as a necessary consequence to protect them 
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internal order. The peace of the community must not be 
disturbed by violence. 

It cannot be doubted from quite recent events that there 
is some tendency to advocate recourse to violence. I desire to 
speak with restraint and moderation of speeches of this charac- 
ter, inasmuch as it is not for me to pronounce upon their true 
meaning or effect. These must be dealt with by Courts of 
Justice in the administration of the ordinary criminal law. 
But it must be plain that no Government conscious of its duties 
and responsibilities can permit incitement to violence, which 
usually has most effect on those who are least able to form a 
reasoned judgment and who, alas, too often fall victims to 
easily excited passions. Throughout his speeches Mr. Gandhi 
has consistently denounced violence and has urged his follow^'ers 
to abstain from it. It is to be regretted that in some instances 
this advice has been disregarded. 

It is to be hoped that such differences of opinion or policy 
as may exist between fellow-citizens of India may be brought 
to a solution by the light of reason and mutual sympathy and 
understanding. 

I have attempted in these very few observations to give 
expression to the thoughts that have troubled my mind. I trust 
that they will not be misinterpreted. They are intended to 
deal with only one phase of the present situation — that is, direct 
incitement to violence. They need not alarm but should 
comfort every citizen who does not desire violence. It is impos- 
sible for me to discuss to-day the many other questions that 
arise, I will only say that the information which reaches me 
leads me to hope that the proposals now made for alteration of 
the Turkish Treaty will satisfy the Indian Moslems that their 
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religious sentiments have been respected and that their claims 
to help determine the Peace with Turkey have been abundantly 
recognised. 

You will need no assurance from me that I shall take a 
sympathetic interest in your local needs and charities and Her 
Excellency will take special pleasure in the work on behalf of 
the women and children of India. 

In conclusion, I earnestly hope that I shall continue during 
my visits to Simla to have the confidence of your Municipality ; 
and that it may be thought that I am striving to administer 
with understanding of the peoples’ wishes, with sympathetic 
regard for their troubles, and, may I repeat, with the desire to do 
even-handed justice without distinction of race or creed. 


EMPIRE DAY DINNER. 

The large dinner at Yiceregal Lodge on Empire Day, in honour of which 
the table was decorated with red, white and blue colours, was unique for 
more than one reason. Besides Their Excellencies there were present 
three Governors, the Commander-in-Chief, aU Members of the Governor 
General’s Executive Council and seven Ministers of Industries from 
the Provinces. After His Majesty’s health had been drunk, His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy gave the toast of the seven Ministers of Industries 
coupled with the name of the Hon’ble Rao Bahadur Venkata Roddi 
Nayudu. After happy references to the uniqueness of the occasion and 
to the Governors His Excellency proceeded : — 

“ The work that these Ministers and Sir Thomas Holland as a 
Member of my Executive Council do here in this country is in- 
deed of a most momentous kind. With ladies present, I am 
minded to say that with the development of the industries of 
India we may hope for a stronger race of women and conse- 
^uBntlyof-clnldrwi'than we have had hitherto in India j with 
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development of industries we may obtain more assistance from 
India, more infusion of Indian capital into Indian enterprise and 
Indian interests : Indian profits will remain for consumption 
and expenditure in India. On Empire Day, the day we cele- 
brate in England because we are so proud of the Empire to 
which we belong, is it too much to express the hope in India 
that it may not be very long before in India too Empire Day 
will be a day of pride to those who are partners — full partners — 
in that great Empire. With pride and at the same time I hope 
with proper humility we remember that we are citizens of the 
greatest Empire which is, I believe, in my heart the truest, the 
justest and the most righteous combination of nations the 
world has yet known ” ? 

His Excellency’s speech was received with loud applause. 

Mr. Venkata Reddi in responding, as a representative of the oldest 
Presidency” in India, said : — 

“ Your Excellencies, Noble Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen, — ^It is as 
His Excellency rightly observed a very unique occasion. For the first 
time in the history of this country are assembled under the hospitable 

roof of the representative of our Emperor — our dear King George 

the representatives of the people to whom has been entrusted a share 
in the responsible government of this great land. Your Excellency, 
my only privilege — my only right — ^to be called upon on this occasion 
to respond to your kind toast is that I come from, as you have said, 
the oldest Presidency in this country : the Presidency which has sup- 
plied the bedrock for the greatest Empire on earth — ^the Empire of 
India : the Empire of India which has made the great Queen Victoria 
and her successors the owners of the greatest Empire : it was the Madras 
Presidency on which the foundation of this great Empire was built. 
Madras has sometimes been called the ' benighted presidency’, but 
recently we have been doing our best to see that the stigma is removed, 
and we have given two Councillors — one to the India Council at home 
and the other to the Executive Council here/’ After a humourous allu- 
iion to the distance of Madras from Simla, a comi^mentaiy reference to 
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lord Wfflingdon and an invitataon to His ExoeUenoy % Viceroy to 
4it the oldest Presidency in India at the earliest opportunity, Mr. Eeddi 
concluded “ Vour Exceneney just now referred to tho great problems 
that are before your Government. I would only say this, that whatever 
may have been the information that reached Your Excellency at home 
and whatever may have been the impressions formed during the short 
time you have been in India, I would submit that the heart of this 
country is sound and we are by nature and by religion a loyal people, 
and whatever may come we will stand by our dear IGng-Bmporor and 
ever be loyal to his throne and person.” (Cheers.) 

DINNER AT THE CHELMSFORD REFORM CLUB, SIMLA. 

His Excellency the Viceroy dined with the members of the Chelmsford 
Reform Club on the 30th May, and in replying to tho toast of his health 
said 

Sir William Vincent, Mr. Shaft, Your E<ccellencies and Gentle- 
me first to express my tlianks to the members 
of the Chelmsford Club for giving me the opportunity of being 
present this evening and of meeting so many of the members 
and their guests. And let me also thank you for the cordiality 
of your response to the toast of my health. I always think 
that I could enjoy the toast better an.d I cannot but think that 
it would be more conducive to that health to which you drank 
if I had not the painful consciousness that I had to make a 
response {laughier). But on the whole I am glad that you 
have given me this opportunity and also afforded an occasion 
for the graceful and eloquent speech which Mr. Shafi has just 
uttered. I am very grateful to him for ail that he has said about 
myself, which of course was a little coloured by post-prandial 
oratory, but I am one of those fortunate individuals whose 
privilege it is to contribute, however humbly, to the public 
service of his country— privileged and fortunate becasue oppor- 
tunities came to me which would have been welcomed by 
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every one^else if they had been afforded to them. Your Club 
bears the name of my distinguished predecessor Viscount 
Chelmsford {hear, hear). It was, I gather, instituted by him for 
the purpose of founding an Association where both Europeans 
and Indians could meet and exchange thoughts, commune in 
ideas, discuss problems, arrive at understanding and, as is 
generally the result, leave each other with the knowledge that 
there is more good in the other than at first seemed apparent 
{hear, hear). I am minded to-night to speak to you very 
briefly on certain propositions which I think are established 
beyond the possibility of doubt. First is the fundamental 
principle of the British rule in India. I suppose there is no one 
(there is no section of the British community, I am sure) who 
would dispute the proposition that here in India there can be no 
trace and must be no trace of racial inequality {loud applause). 
No one can study the problems of India without realising at the 
outset that there is some suspicion and perhaps at the present 
moment some misunderstanding between us. Well, I am 
convinced that whatever may be thought by our Indian friends 
not present in this room (I do not refer to those present because 
they are conscious of the contrary) I say we do not for a 
moment indulge in any notions of racial superiority or pre- 
dominance {hear, hear). I think this is axiomatic of British 
Rule, although I am perfectly prepared to admit that there 
may be undoubtedly certain questions, with which I am 
striving to make myself familiar, in which there will be op- 
portunity for putting this equality on a firmer basis than at 
present exists {loud applause). And as a corollary scientifi- 
cally considered it is not a separate proposition, and I am sure 
that it will command from you as whole-hearted support as 
the proposition which I have just enimciated, I say that there 
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cannot be and must never be humiliation under the British 
Buie of any Indian because he is an Indian (hear, hear). And 
I would add one further proposition which, I believe, is as 
true as either of those to which I have given utterance and 
which found support &om you, that we British people in India 
and those also in our own country must realise that we have 
much suspicion to disperse, many misunderstandings to 
banish from amongst us and that in truth the essence to my 
mind of co-operation between us and Indians is that we should 
convince them by our actions, which will accord with our 
thoughts and intentions, that we honestly and sincerely mean 
what we have said with regard to India (hear, hear). This may 
not be accomplished in a day. I am not disposed to-night to 
follow Mr. Shafi. in some of the observations that he made 
because if I did I should detain you longer than I intend and give 
an ill return for your hospitality ; but I am so thoroughly 
satisfied from long experience and some knowledge of public 
affairs that it is only by the interchange of thought and by 
constant communion between members of different races 
existing under the same Government and having precisely the 
same object in view — the welfare of India {hear, hear) — that 
we can arrive at satisfactory results. I have recently had an 
opportunity of testing the value of this interchange of thought 
{hear, hear and laugher) although I must admit that in the full, 
free and frank discussion that took place between Mr. Gandhi 
and myself I cannot tell you all that happened (laughter) ; yet 
the veil has been to some extent lifted and there is no secret as 
to how the interview came about. Unless it should bo thought 
that there was any concealment about it, I will tell you what 
happened. Mr. Malaviya came to see me and we had several 
interviews to my profit and I hope also to his (laughter) because 
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I think two men cannot exchange ideas and discuss problems 
without deriving some benefit to either side. He left me with 
the impression that he would like me to see Mr. Gandhi. 
^^''ell, it did occur to me that my address was not altogether 
unknown {prolonged langhter), but I informed Mr. Malaviya that 
if Mr. Gandhi applied to me for an interview I would readily 
grant it and I should be glad to hear his views. The conse- 
quence was that in due course Mr. Gandhi did apply and there 
was not only one interview but several interviews, between us. 
There was no finesse or manoeuvre about it. It seemed to be a 
plain and straightforward arrangement for an interview. 
Here again i think I am not quite as free to tell you all that 
you might desire to know (Javghter) yet I will say that I am 
quite certain that the result of these interviews produced at 
least this satisfactory result, that I got to know Mr. Gandhi 
and he got to know me. The result may be somewhat vague 
and indefinite, yet it is not entirely so. As you may be aware, 
the result of these visits and discussions was that Mr. Mahom- 
med Ali and Mr. Shaukat Ali have issued a public pronounce- 
ment, which doubtless you have seen to-day, expressing their 
sincere regret for certain speeches that they had made inciting 
to violence and have given a solemn public undertaking that 
they will not repeat these speeches or similar speeches so long as 
they remain asssociated with Mr. Gandhi {hear, hear). I do not 
want to discuss this matter ar any length. I merely refer to it 
as showing that the interviews were not entirely fruitless 
because so far as the Government is concerned we achieved our 
immediate object which was to prevent incitement to violence. 
I have had occasion once before to say it almost always reacts 
with fatal effect upon those who are most innocent {heafy hear). 
We' as a Government have a duty to perform* We have to 
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protect those who may be thus led away and we therefore 
had determined to take steps in order to vindicate the law, to 
maintain its authority and to prevent the recurrence of any 
further incitements to violence. Fortunately it has not been 
necessary to have recourse to the ordinary law of the land for 
the reason that we have now got the undertaking to which I have 
referred {hear, hear). I certainly shall assume that it is intended 
to keep that undertaking and that the expressions of regret 
are as sincere as their expressions seem to denote and so long 
as that undertaking is observed we need not fear that such 
speeches will recur, and provided the undertaking is observed, 
they too may be sure that there will be no prosecution for 
them. I am thinking at this moment of all the impressions 
that India has made upon me, and the Indians with whom I 
have so much come into contact since my arrival here. Mav 
I say in all earnestness that whenever I have met an Indian 
and discussed the problems with him, I have felt that there 
was, in spite of all that might be said, a true bond of sympathy 
between us and Indians (hear, hear). I am not a pessimist ; I 
have never fallen a victim to that fell and paralysing disease 
ifaugU&r). I started from home full of hope and trust in the 
future because in the little time that I had been able to give to 
the study of India and Indians I had already detected that there 
was a sympathetic feeling between us, that there exists, perhaps, 
with them a more delicate and intense sensitiveness than is the 
case with us, the people of Northern Europe (hear, hear). But it 
is an attractive attribute when carefully studied and considered 
and when due regard is paid to it I do believe that Indians will 
respond whole-heartedly to the just rule which we intend to 
carry on {hear, Jmr). I am fortunate in tMs that in my Execu- 
tive CouncE I have Members, who one and all share the views 
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that I have expressed to you this evening. There is no differ- 
ence or dissension of opinion among us. We are all animated by 
the same purpose and are pursuing the same object. We mean 
to carry out our duty ; we mean to act up to our responsibility. 
Whatever happens we shall pursue our way. We shall do 
what we think is right. Even if we do what is right, from 
some things that I have learnt and read, I am afraid we shall 
nevertheless be suspected of sinister and evil motives {laughter). 
But I believe that the world has taught us that good purpose 
and good action must have their results, and all we ask is that 
there should not be immediately a suspicion that the purpose 
and the motives are evil, even though the action may be right, 
ever so right, in itself. It is not, I think, a very exaggerated 
demand to make. We are accustomed to believe that actions 
are judged by their results as to whether they are for good or for 
evil. I have learnt that one of the most difficult tasks that 
men can set themselves is to ascertain the motives of another. 
If you look to your own lives amongst your own friends, if you 
like a man, his action may appear to be a little questionable, 
but you are sure his motive is good. If you dislike him, his 
action may be ever so good you are sure his motive is bad 
(Laughter). My judicial training has taught me to discard 
both these, to examine the action and to arrive at the motives 
from the character of the actions which are performed. And, 
Sir, that is the task to which we have set our hands, and as I 
have told you it is this course which we intend to pursue. We 
believe that in the end we shall satisfy Indians and bring them 
to sympathetic co-operation and goodwill with us, working 
for that great purpose which lies before us — to lead India 
to that high destiny which is in store for it when it becomes 
the partner in our Empire, when it has attained its full 
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development and risen to those heights which the imagination 
of man in my judgment is as yet incapable of comprehending, 
when India shall have obtained that place among the Councils 
of the Empire which will enable her to exert her influence 
upon the Councils of the World. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOIVIE FROM THE AHMADIYYAH COM- 
MDHITY. 

His Excellency the Viceroy received an Address of Welcome from the 
Ahmadiyyah Community on the 23rd June at Viceregal Lodge, Simla, 
and made the following reply 

Genllenm,—! am glad to have the opportunity to-day to 
meet you, the Representatives of the Ahmadiyyah Commimity, 
and to thank you for the congratulations which you have been 
good enough, through your Secretary, to express in the address 
to me upon my assumption of the office of Viceroy of India. I 
have listened with very deep interest to the account of the origin 
and growth of your community and have heard with real satis- 
faction of the loyal services which your community has been able 
to render to the King-Emperor. Let me say that I was im- 
pressed, on the introduction of your Members, by finding so many 
representatives of different professions and of different avoca- 
tions of life, and in particular may I be permitted to say how 
pleased I was to find that among the Members of this Deputation 
to-day were two sons of the Holy Pounder of your religion. 
And again let me add that it was a special satisfaction to see 
amongst you so many who, by their costume, by the uniform 
they wear, and the medals upon their breasts, are clearly ready 
to defend with their lives in the future, as they have done in 
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the past, whenever the necessity may come, the loyalty that 
they owe to their King-Emperor. 

The services of your community, let me assure you, are not 
less appreciated by me than by my predecessor. I congratulate 
you heartily on the spirit of loyalty which you have displayed — - 
sometimes in the face of very great difficulties— as well as on the 
measure of assistance which you have been able to render. You 
have referred in moderate language to the momentous problems 
with which my Government is confronted, and you have made 
certain suggestions with regard to them. You have particularly 
referred to certain difficulties with which the Government is 
confronted in the Near East, and upon that you have laid special 
stress. Reference is to be found also to other difficulties, such 
as internal problems, and the conditions of the Indian and 
a recognition of citizenship in British Dominions and Colonies, 
You will appreciate that it is not possible within the limits appro- 
priate to a reply to your address to trave: se the whole ground 
covered by these difficult and complicated questions. And you 
have the advantage that when you make these representations 
to me, you have the responsibility only of expressing your views. 
It is upon the Government that the duty devolves of giving 
practical eSect to tliem. But in general terms I can assure you 
that all these questions are receiving the constant and anxious 
attention of the Government. In particular, I would ask you to 
bear in mind the efforts that the Government of India have 
consistently made to secure terms of peace with Turkey more in 
accordance with the religious susceptibilities of our Moslem 
fellow-subjects in this country. I speak from personal know- 
ledge when I tell you that no reproach can justly be made by 
Indian Moslems against Lord Chelmsford or the present 
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Secretary of State, for both of these distinguished gentlemen 
persistently and most forcibly represented the Indian Moslem 
views and left no stone unturned to place them before the Allied 
Powers. If the facts were more fully known a more generous 
acknowledgment would be made to both of these distinguished 
friends of India. 

Since I have been Viceroy I have done the utmost in my 
power to continue to represent these views to His Majesty’s 
Government. These efforts of the Indian Moslems have not 
been fruitless ; the recent Deputation of your fellow-country- 
men has put the views of Indian Moslems before the Prime 
Minister — Mr. Lloyd George — and also before His Majesty’s 
Government, and, as you are well aware, this Deputation has 
received the most sympathetic consideration. I do not mean by 
that, that everything that they asked was promised to them. 
That was hardly possible, and indeed, the Prime MinivStor 
explained that he could not fully accept these representations. 
But he went a very long way, as I am sure you will admit, when 
he made the promise, and when he used his powers, as he has 
used them, for the purpose of getting the Treaty of Sevres modi- 
fied very much in favour of Turkey. That these terms have not 
yet been accepted by the powers involved cannot be laid to the 
fault of the Prime Minister or of the British Government. 

I wish that the facts, to which I have just referred, were a 
little more generally recognized. I know that many Mohame- 
dans are free to admit that a great change has been made in the 
situation by the reception which the Prime Minister gave to the 
Deputation and by the statements that were made afterwards 
by Mr. Montagu embodying the terms the British Government 
was prepared to put forward to Greece and Turkey, and of which 
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the British Government is seeking its best to obtain acceptance. 
But it does seem as if there are some among the Indian Moslems, 
who are more anxious to find fault with the British Government 
and more desirous of embarrassing British Rule in India than 
they are of recognising efforts that are made to placate, and 
indeed even to content, the Indian Moslems. There is at the 
present moment a recrudescence of the tendency in some 
quarters to represent Great Britain as hostile to Islam, and to 
indulge in references to the attitude of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment towards the Kemalist Government at Angora, which do 
not seem to be warranted by facts. The rumour that an 
ultimatum has been presented to that Government by the 
British is, so far as I am aware, untrue. I don’t know whence 
the rumour comes, I have heard nothing of it. His Majesty’s 
Ministers have, on repeated occasions, emphatically contradict- 
ed the suggestion that they are giving the Greeks any assistance 
in the campaign now proceeding in Asia Minor. 

A great responsibility rests upon those who choose to make 
themselves the means of disseminating the notion in India that 
in its relations with the Angora Government His Majesty’s 
Government has only shown another example of its alleged 
hostility towards Islam and of it? resolve to crush the last rem- 
nant of Islamic temporal power. There is not a vestige of truth 
in that statement. Nothing could be further from the truth 
than to say that Britain is out to destroy Islamic power, and, 
lot me add, that no statement is more calculated to tend to 
trouble and unrest among Indian Mahomedans. I most earn- 
estly hope that, as a result of events that are now proceeding 
and of the efforts which are being made, as shown by the reports 
of Mr. Winston Churchill’s speeches on behalf of His Majesty’s 
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Government, tliat their desire to bring about a reasonable peace 
with Turkey will succeed. I fervently trust that the neutrality, 
so recently reaffirmed by His Majesty’s Government, in the 
struggle between Greece and Turkey, may be continued and 
that if the conflict in the Near East must proceed, Britain may 
not be compelled to depart from her declared policy. And 
I trust also that a just and reasonable peace may result, from the 
endeavours of the Allied Powers, between Greece and Turkey, 
which will content the Moslems and particularly the Indian 
Moslems, who constitute so great anil important a portion of the 
population of His Majesty’s subjects. 

I will not detain you by reference in detail to other matters, 
save to say that I am naturally impressed with the difficulties 
-which have arisen here in India as to the position of Indians in 
the Dominions and Colonies of the Empire. India’s cause has 
always found a stalwart champion in this respect in the Govern- 
ment of India. At this moment India’s representatives are in 
London and will sit at the Imperial Conference ; thus you may 
be assured that the views of the people of India will be ably 
represented to the representatives of the Dominions ; and 
I need scarcely say that for my own part, I shall always give this 
problem, closely affecting as it does India’s position in the 
Empire, the very earnest attention that it most uncjuestionably 
merits. It has been my good fortune to meet round the Con- 
ference table, or at the Imperial at Cabinet, all those who now 
represent His Majesty’s Dominions. They are statesmen who 
are never deaf to the views of reason and are never blind to con-’ 
siderations of equity and I feel convinced that they will give 
every heed to the Indian representations, always remembering 
their own responsibilities to their own constituents and to their 
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own country. And to me the very fact that they will meet and 
discuss the problem is a great gain ; such a meeting always gives 
me hope and confidence. 

With regard to internal problems, let me only add that as 
you are aware I have given constant attention to them from the 
time that I landed in India and assumed office. My most earnest 
wish, and I know it is shared by every one of my colleagues, is 
to promote a calmer and healthier political atmosphere, based 
on mutual understanding, mutual respect, mutual sympathy 
and on racial equality. I am in full accord with you that 
wrongful acts must not be vindicated in a spirit of false pride 
or to uphold an imaginary prestige and I agree, of course, that 
justice must be meted out without fear or favour to all who 
offend whether they be British or Indian. Our aim is by 
means of patience and tolerance combined with firmness in the 
maintenance of order and the protection of peaceful and law- 
abiding citizens to arrive at better relations between the rulers 
and the ruled. 

One observation only I must make in rererence to your 
address. You speak of British officers, and you make some 
observations with regard to their attitude towards Indians. 
I am not sure what is meant. If you mean British officials 
then I am sure that even though it may well be that errors are 
sometimes committed, they are not purposely made. There 
may be mistakes of judgment, as will happen to us all, bi.t 
there is no foundation, I verily believe, for any suggestion that 
the British official” is anxious to assert racial superiority over 
the Indian with whom he comes in contact. I am not sure 
that the suggestion is made, but, as the language might imply 
it, I could not pass it, I have watched with the greatest 
M20PSV 
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care the reports which come to me from the various provinces 
of the actions of the officials. I know that here, as at Delhi, 
we are at a great distance from a number of our officials ; but 
from my own observation up to this moment, and I am still 
naturally watching with care, I am deeply impressed by the 
high sense of duty and responsibility of these men who are send- 
ing the King -Emperor, and India, in their endeavours to govern 
in the districts to which they are appointed, and who manifest 
a great desire to act wdsely and justly. 

If you mean by “ British officers ” those who hold the King’s 
Commission, then I again am rather at a loss to understand 
your observations^ I am brought into close contact with those 
at the head of military afiairs here, and who have particular 
charge of British officers in this country, and I have made it my 
business to enquire, and am persistently enquiring, as to 
whether or not there is any foundation for the suggestion of an 
asseition of racial superiority by British officers. I am assured 
by those who share my views and are in the best position to 
know that there is none. I make these remarks lest there might 
be misunderstanding in reference to the expressions that fell 
from you, but do not think for a moment that we claim infalli- 
bility either for ourselves at Simla or for those who administer 
in remote districts. Ear from it : we know how difficult the 
situation is ; we know that human judgment is not infallible. 
All we can achieve is to act according to the dictates of our own 
honour, of our own conscience, with a supreme desire to do our 
duty both to the King-Emperor and to India. 

In conclusion I am very grateful to you for your cordial 
wishes and congratulations to Lady Reading, who daily finds 
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greater satisfaction in her duties. For myself I am encouraged 
by your support. India has embarked on her momentous 
voyage towards representative government, and equal partner- 
ship in the Empire. With all my heart I wish her success. 
I am privileged in that I have been entrusted for a time by the 
King-Emperor with the task of assisting in setting her course 
truly and guiding her safely on her great enterprise* But the 
captain on the bridge must have the cordial and ready assistance 
of all on board— officers, crew and passengers ; and I know, 
gentlemen, that I shall receive that assistance from you in 
whatever capacity you may be ca,lled upon to perform it. I 
thank you for your expressions of loyalty ; I thank you for 
your statement that you are all to be depended upon in what- 
ever emergency may occur. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF THE St, JOHN AMBULANCE 
ASSOCIATION IN.SBILA. 

His Excellency the Viceroy presided at the Annual General Meeting 
of the St. John Ambulance Association held at Viceregal Lodge, Simla, 
on the evening of the 24:th and made the following speech : — 

I esteem it a privilege to become the President of this Asso- 
ciation, and I thank His Excellency Lord Rawlinson for the 
welcome that he expressed to me in the opening remarks he 
addressed to you to-day. The Indian Council of the St. John 
Ambulance Association has made its work known, and it is well 
appreciated wherever there have been Indian sufferers. The 
work of the Association itself is well known to us in England, 
was well known before the war^ is far better known since the 
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war not only in Bnlgland, but in all tbe battle-fields. The 
work of this Association, and of the Committee of which 
Mr. Hailey spoke have made a mark, a record in the woild which 
I think can never be forgotten. It is a long history to which we 
listened just now both from the Commander-in-Chief and 
Mr. Hailey. I tried my utmost to follow the Commander-in- 
Ghief j a man of action. He took me along so fast, and he had so 
much to do, and so much to account and look after, that I am 
not sure that even with the rapt attention that I gave him, I was 
able to appreciate everything that he said, but certainly in the 
observations that he addressed to us, he must have made some 
very considerable impressions upon our mind. Mr. Hailey 
gave us in brief a most remarkable epitome of the work of the 
Association, for which he spoke. The figures dropped from his 
lips as they can only from those of the Finance Member. These 
figures, which were stated so briefly to us, expressed very much 
to me. Nevertheless he managed them with lucidity of which 
he is so complete a master, to make the proper and due im- 
pression upon our minds. Certainly they are great reforms ; it 
is no easy thing in a few minutes such as were taken by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and Mr. Hailey to summarize very briefly the 
substance of what has been done, and yet they did manage to 
convey to us the real story. I have been impressed myself in 
trying to follow what has been done by this Association in India. 
I find that 20,000 persons have availed themselves in India of 
the classes of this Association in first-aid, and in home nurs- 
ing. No small number. It is quite true that -when the Associa- 
tion gives them the assistance of this education it does not mean 
that these ladies and gentlemen who have had the benefit of 
learning first aid and home nursing can altogether dispense with 
the assistance and advice '•of the medical profession, 'I think 
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certainly no one will suggest, least of all those who have learnt 
this, that they can dispense with medical assistance, but never- 
theless their acquirements are of the utmost use, and enable 
those who have taken advantage of it to give real and solid con- 
tributions to the health, and consequently to the life, of the 
Indians. 

One portion of the work appealed to me particularly. It is 
that of the St. John Ambulance Brigade. Wherever there are 
divisions of this Association there you vdll find the members 
active. They are available on all occasions, ready to assist in 
all epidemics, present at all great gatherings to give any assist- 
ance that is available by the brigade, and then there are Nurs- 
ing Divisions which render their free assistance in hospitals, 
making no distinction between British and Indian, and if one 
who has only just arrived and assumed the Presidency of the 
Association, is entitled to give any advice, I would venture to say 
“ extend the w^ork of the Ambulance Brigade, do all in your 
powder to increase the sphere of its activities for indeed it is in 
those activities that our comfort aid and help can be given.’^ 

We have been told by Mr. Hailey of the record of the w^ork 
in the war. Fortunately a greater part of the work is now 
over. The terrible sufferings during the w’ar of the wounded 
and the sick have passed away, save as was pointed out in the 
case of those Indian Eegiments still in Mesopotamia, and also 
on the Frontier, -where the activities will still continue affording 
plenty of scope for the work. But in future the -work of the 
Association must, in the main, be on the civil side, to lend assist- 
ance so far as it can to the hospitals, to help in times of 
epidemics, and in a word help a cause which requires no develop- 
ing by me before this audience^ to assist suffering humanity. 
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Hitierto officials Have borne tHe great burden of the work in 
carrying on tHe Association. THey bad their use, but they are 
very busy men. THeir activities grow day by day, and the 
work in future, it seems to me, must be carried on by the great 
aamy outside the small circle of officials, known as I always find 
in India, as non-officials. It is to the non-officials that we must 
look for the carrying on of this work. These are the days when 
the non-official is coming into his own. Here is the opportunity 
for the non-official to show how vast is the field when the change 
comes, for work which was hitherto done by officials. This is 
the moment when some one will come forward and display no 
doubt that there is great financial capacity among non-officials 
who will be ready to show how they can build up the work of the 
Association. 

I am perfectly certain that there are many who can do this 
work thoroughly well and I believe also that the appeal to them 
will not be in vain. They must come forward and help the suffer- 
ing humanity. There can be no better work. During the war, 
when there was an appeal arising from the national emergency, 
the call of patriotism always evoked a ready response. Times 
of peace have a tendency to develop individual enterprise, and 
perhaps sometimes to make us or some of us fail to realize how 
necessary it is to work for the benefit of the people, but I do not 
believe that the cause of patriotism will not evoke response even 
in times of peace, and at this moment I would say to those who 
have any leisure, that this is the fittest opportunity that they can 
find for working for the benefit of the greatest cause which is 

known to mankind. There can be no higher deed than that of 

liberating suffering humanity, there can be no greater privil^e 
. than to rend^ some assistance to those who are in pain, or who 
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are in peril in life. Here is the opportunity, let us lend our 
hands and render all the assistance we can, and if we do so, 
I have no doubt that next year, when we come again to the 
general meeting of this Association, we shall have as great, and 
even a greater, record than in the past year. Those outside 
who have come forward to this movement will lend us their 
assistance, and who contribute by one means or the other will 
have the proudest of all satisfaction of showing that, however 
small, however minute, may have been the service that has been 
rendered to this Association, those who render it will know that 
they are giving their help to the cause of sufiering humanity. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME FROM THE UNITED PROVINCES 7th July 
LIBERAI. ASSOCIATION. 192L 

Bis Excellency the Viceroy received an Address of Welcome from the 
United Provinces Liberal Association at Viceregal Lodge, Simla, on the 
7 th Jily, and in reply said ; — 

Gentlemenf—1 am very gratified to have this opportunity 
of meeting the representatives of so influential and important 
a body as the United Provinces Liberal Association which, I 
understand, includes among its members many hundreds of men 
of leading in your province, members of the* Bar, land-owners 
and men distinguished in the various professions. Your 
first Chairman, my colleague, the Hon’ble Dr. Sapru, has recently 
been selected by His Majesty for one of the highest offices in 
India. That is a fact on which your Association has just 
reason to be proud, and I think the Government of India 
are also to be congratulated on their latest recruit. In the 
Law Membership of the Government of India Dr. Sapru will 
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find a wide field for those talents whicli won him so eminent a 
place at the Bar and which doubtless made you choose him as 
the first Chairman of your Association. 

I am deeply grateful to you for the cordial welcome which 
you have extended to me on my assumption of the high office 
of Viceroy and Governor-General at this critical stage in Indian 
history. You have covered all main issues of political contro- 
versy in your ' address and in an eloquent passage in your 
address you say that justice, sympathy’-, equality and freedom 
are what India wants. With this sentiment I am in complete 
agreement and I am confident that these high ideals illumine 
and inspire those who are responsible for guiding India to the 
goal of responsible Government within the British Empire, 
which is alike your political creed and the declared policy 
of His Majesty’s Government. May I in turn appeal to you — 
and I know I shall not appeal in vain — and through you to the 
countless number of your countrymen who consciously or un- 
consciously share your aspirations, for sympathy^ and assistance 
in our arduous task ? We, who hold high office in this country, 
whether British or Indian, are well aware that we are liable to 
error, that we may come to wrong conclusions and that Gov- * 
ernments like all human institutions have made mistakes. 
But we do claim that our motives are pure and sincere and that 
we are honestly striving to achieve our common purpose along 
the lines laid down for us by Parliament and in the manner 
we believe to be best calculated to promote the happiness and 
welfare of India. Give us credit for sincerity and honesty of 
purpose and do not make our tasks more difficult by keeping 
alive the m istakes and errors of the past when we are striving 
to allay discontent and to promote better relations. You 
allude to the unhappy events in the Punjab of two years ago. 
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Tile very regrettable mistakes and excesses committed on that 
occasion have been frankly admitted 'and deplored by official 
spokesmen and in official documents on more than one occasion. 
Let me quote only one passage from a speech by Sir ‘William 
Vincent on behalf of the Government of India. The Hon ble 
Member, after recalling and condemning the cruel and wanton 
murders and crimes of violence that preceded the acts to which 
you refer, said : — On the other hand, we have overdrastic 
and severe punishment, the excessive use of force and acts 
“ which have been interpreted and, I am afraid, reasonably 
“ interpreted, as calculated to humiliate the Indian people in 
“ a manner which cannot but be regarded as unpardonable — ■ 
morally indefensible at any time, but more so than ever at 
“ a time w^hen this country is about to enter upon a system 
' ' of responsible Government.” Mistakes have been admitted : 
regrets have been expressed and the moving appeal was made to 
forgive and forget. I refrain from further discussion in order 
that I may follow this exhortation. I shall only add that ^ve 
must use the past to gather wisdom to guide us in the present 
and the future and to help us to a closer and more sympathetic 
understanding of each other. 

As you know, I am engaged at present upon the examination 
of the cases of persons still imprisoned in connection with 
these disorders and I shall shortly announce my conclusions. 
Apart from that, I do not see what purpose can now be served by 
reviving this unhappy chapter of our history, and I ask you— 
and through you all Indians who believe in constitutional 
methods — to endorse the view taken by the Legislative As- 
sembly last February, to let bygones be bygones and to regard 
this chapter as closed save for the lessons to be deduced for the 
guidance of the future. 

M20PStoV 
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You speak in your address of the terms of the Turkish 
Treaty, You acknowledge the efforts of the Government of 
India and of the Secretary of State to secure a revision of 
these terms. I can .assure you that these efforts have not 
been and -will not be in any way relaxed and that both the 
Secretary of State and the Government of India appreciate 
to the full and deeply sympathise witli the feelings of Moslem 
India on this question. I have so recently expressed my views 
upon this difficult question that I shall not repeat them. But 
I know from my diplomatic experience how easily the settlement 
of difference between nations can be prejudiced by the creation 
of political atmosphere, and it seems to me that violent writing 
and speaking on this subject both in India and elsewhere can 
only have the effect of hampering our efforts, and of retarding 
and even of imperilling the solution of a problem in wffiich 
India takes so profound an interest. 

You mention in your address the obstacles impeding 
the free emigration of Indians to the various Dominions and 
Colonies. I am glad to see that you recognise that in this 
case the fault does not lie with the Government of India, 
though you should in justice to His Majesty "'s Government 
admit that in the case, at any rate, of the self-governing 
Dominions the fault does not lie with the Home Government, 
for in these matters His Majesty’s Government, however 
sympathetic it may be to Indian aspirations, cannot impose 
its will upon the Governments of the self-governing Dominions. 
As you doubtless know, both the Secretary of State and my 
predecessor Lord Chelmsford have done their utmost to remove 
the disabilities of which you complain, and to "secure for 
Indians the full rights of citizenship within the Empire. Our 
efforts have not hitherto been so successful as we could have 
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wished, but I can assure you that we shall not falter in our task. 
The problem of reconciling two widely divergent points of vieAV 
on this matter is one of great difficulty, but I have great hopes 
o£ happy results from the visit to England of India’s two 
distinguished representatives on the Imperial Conference now 
sitting — His Highness the Maharao of Cutch and the Hon’ble 
Mr. Sastri. It is with the greatest satisfaction that I learn 
from the newspapers that these gentlemen have made a pro- 
found impression on the other members of the Conference 
and I shall be grievously disappointed if their efforts have 
no tangible results. 

You have expressed regret that the principle of responsibility 
has not been introduced into the Government of India. Well 
gentlemen, you are well aware that the present form of govern- 
ment was never intended to be final. It was devised for a period 
of transition It is in itself an immense advance upon the past 
and marks the confidence reposed in Ind'a by the British. 
You have expressed your profound disbelief in attempts at 
shorfc-cuts to the goal of self-government by whatever label 
they may be described. I venture to express agreement with 
this view. In the language of the famous announcement of 
August 1917, advance must depend on the co-operation 
received from those upon whom new opportunities of service 
have been conferred and by the extent to which it is found 
that confidence can be reposed in their sense of responsibility 
Bat surely it is hardly in accordance with facts to say that 
the elected representatives of the people in the Central Legisla- 
ture possess no power. No impartial observer can deny that 
the legislatures both at headquarters and in the provinces 
have in fact exercised the greatest influence over the executive 
and have developed powers possibly even greater than the 
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authors of the reforms scheme originally contemplated. It 
is a high tribute to the corporate sense of responsibility of 
the legislatures that these powers have practically in every 
instance been exercised with a wise moderation, and herein 
lies the brightest augury for the future of rejDresentative institu- 
tions in this country. 

With the desire of the people of India, apart from those 
classes who already belong to the splendid Indian Army, to take 
a larger share in the defence of their country, I am entirely in 
sympathy. We are doing all in our power to meet this very 
laudable desire. But as you have recognised, considerations 
of efficiency must be paramoimt. It is for this reason that it has 
been found necessary to proceed slowly and cautiously with the 
experiment of granting King’s commissions to Indians. Since 
this policy was introduced, we have sent each year to Sandhurst 
the number of cadets which was fixed by His Majesty’s 
Government. This represents about 20 per cent, of the number 
of commissions in the Indian Army given annually at present 
from Sandhurst. All those who are given cadetships do not 
unfortunately qualify for commissions, but the remedy rests 
with the cadets themselves. You will, I feel sure, agree 
that efficiency must be the first consideration, and that there 
are no grounds for admitting to the honour of a King's com- 
mission, with the great responsibility such a commission 
entails, anyone — ^whether British or Indian — who fails to 
attain the requisite standard of efficiency. 

We are anxious, however, to afford special educational facili- 
ties to Indian lads who desire to enter the commissioned rankes 
of the army, in order to fit them to take full advantage of the 
Sandhurst course. With this obj ect in view we are pressing on a 
scheme for the establishment of a school at Hehra Dun, where 
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education will te given that will enable young men to pass into 
Sandhurst and to do credit to their motherland while there. 
I have reason to hope that this school will be opened early 
next year. 

With reference to the general question of training Indians 
for the defence of their country, the rules under the Territorial 
Force Act are about to be published in their final form, and 
steps are being taken to constiftite a number of Territorial 
Infantry battalions in addition to the University Training Corps. 
The response that is made to the appeal for recruits for this 
Territorial Force will be the measure of the genuineness of the 
demand to which you refer, and I confidently expect that it will 
be such as to ensure the success of the scheme and to warrant its 
extension in the near future. 

I cannot speak at present about the probable results of the 
examination of Indian military requirements which is now being 
made by a Committee, of which His Excellency the Comniander- 
in-Chief is President, and two Indian Members of my Council, as 
well as Indian representatives of the Legislative Assembly and of 
the Indian Army are members. As you know, the conclusions 
of this Committee, after examination by my Government, will 
be laid before a Sub-Committee of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence in England and we must await their conclusions. 

Finally, the claim of Indians to hold commissions in other 
arms of His Majesty’s military, naval and air forces in India, a 
claim with which I am in complete sympathy is now receiving 
our a.ctive attention. 

I think that I have said enough to satisfy you that these 
questions you have ventilated are receiving the earnest and 
sympathetic consideration of the Government of India, and that 
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our proposals are based upon that very principle of trust relied 
upon by you. 

You have also referred to the concern with which you view 
the increase of civil as well as of military expenditure and 
more especially the growing cost of establishments. I can 
assure you that this problem has caused my Government also the 
most anxious concern. On the one hand, we have a deep 
sense of our responsibility to the Indian tax-payer and every 
desire to avoid increasing his burdens. On the other hand, we 
realise that high prices, high taxation and the other economic 
results of the war, which have operated to create discontent 
among members of public services tbrougbout the w^oiid, 
could not be expected to leave India unaffected. They have 
in fact caused serious uneasiness among the members, both 
British and Indian, of nearly all services. This uneasiness w^as 
even more marlred in the subordinate and ministerial services 
than in the superior services, and we w^ere assured by more than 
one Local Government that unless steps were taken to assuage it, 
w^e would be risking a complete breakdown of the administration. 
It cannot be doubted that if you wish to maintain the high tra- 
ditions of efficiency and probity which have always distinguished 
the higher services, both Indian and British, in this country, 
you must be prepared to pay for them I think you will agree 
with me that at this crisis in her history, India cannot be content 
wdth the second-rate, but if you w^ant still to obtain the first- 
rate, you must accept the view that it is essential to maintain 
the attractions of the services. Our difficulty, and it is a very 
real one, is to reconcile this urgent obligation with our re- 
sponsibilities as trustees of the public purse. I must content 
myself to-day with assuring you that we shall continue to Lear 
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tliese responsibilities well in mind and that my Government will 
not fail to examine your suggestions with the greatest care. 

You refer also to the control reserved in the Reforms 
Scheme to the Secretary of State over those branches of the 
superior public services which are serving in the provinces. 
You express the view that it detracts from the practical value 
of the reforms to place this highly important subject beyond the 
control of Provincial Governments. You will, however, recog- 
nise as practical men that the apprehensions generally felt in 
the services regarding the uncertainty of their position under the 
nevr form of government were not unreasonable, and that it was 
deemed necessary to allay them by taking the course which is 
the subject of your criticism. 

'With regard to the Press Act, the Committee appointed by 
the Government of India to consider this statute has now 
presented its report, which will be published within a day or 
two. Its recommendations are far-reaching and have given 
me personally great satisfaction. I have no doubt that they 
truly represent the general opinion of the country and you 
may rest assured that they are receiving the most sympathetic 
consideration of my Government. 

With regard to your complaint as to the excessive amount of 
the financial contribution which the Government of your 
Provinces makes to the Central Government, you will not, I am 
sure, expect me to go into figures on the present occasion. But 
I would remind you that the amount was assessed not by the 
Government of India, but by an impartial Committee presided 
over by one of the most distinguished Lieutenant-Governors 
of your own Provinces, who doubtless only arrived at their con- 
clusions after they had taken into consideration all the factors 
so forcibly urged in your address. 
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I note v\ith satisfaction yonr assertion that you are members 
of a political party, which believes in constitutional action 
for political ends. You seek self-government for India within 
the Ptritish Empire. I am here as His Majesty’s representative 
to help you by constitutional means to attain it ; but the pace 
will not be accelerated, nor the end readied, by lawless or un- 
constitutional action. On more than one occasion I have 
already expressed the determination of my Government to 
maintain order, to vindicate the law and to protect peaceful 
and law-abiding citizens. We should be false to our trust if W'e 
failed in this respect. Although we recognise this primary 
obligation upon us as a Government, we are supremely conscious 
of our duty to ascertain the causes of the discontent of the 
people and to strive to our utmost capacity to remove legiti- 
mate grievances. There seems no difference of opiinion between 
you and my Goveinment in this respect nor, generally speaking, 
in the remedies you suggest. You advocate a steadfast endeav- 
our by Government and their officers to substitute justice 
for prestige as the rule of conduct. I need not dilate upon the 
intense desire of my Government to do justice, but justice 
cannot be substituted for prestige, for the prestige of Govern- 
ment must depend for its existence upon justice, which is 
the foundation of the influence and authority of Govern- 
ment. But I am entirely in agreement with you if by this 
language you mean, as I understand, to convey that Govern- 
ment and their officers must regard justice and not the force 
behind Government, as the guiding factor in their conclusions 
and in their actions. 

Again you seek to prevent oppression by subordinate 
officials wko come into contact with people in their daily 
lives. You will not need my assurance that we are here in 
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comiolete accord, as also in your dosire for the promotion 
of social and economic well-being. 

You are good enough to express your belief in my powers to 
solve these problems. I thank you for your confidence, but 
I become daily more conscious of the difficulties that confront 
my Government. It is essential to understand the complexities 
of the problem before the remedy can be devised or applied. 
Believe me, I am not so blind to daily events as some persons 
think and others would have you believe. I watch to the best of 
my ability the daily occurrences and am well aware that in- 
cidents happen at times which are quite unjustifiable and 
rouse the indignation that always follows upon injustice. Such 
acts are wholly unpardonable, either morally or politically ; but 
I believe they are becoming rarer and I trust will daily tend 
to disappear. You may rest assured that my attention is being 
directed to ascertaining and appreciating the differences in 
legal procedure and administration applicable to Europeans 
and Indians. I do not at this moment desire to express my- 
self more fully, inasmuch as I am not yet completely apprised 
of all the factors, neither am I prepared at this moment to 
Suggest the precise remedy. I am, how^ever, fully conscious of 
the ground that it demands and is receiving the most careful 
examination and consideration of the Government. Believe 
me, I am profoundly conscious of the necessity of impressing 
the public mind with my Government’s earnest desire and 
determination to do even-handed justice as the basis of its 
political actions. 

I will ask you, however, to remember if you find me to-day 
cautious in expression that I have been here only three months 
and that I should deeply deplore using language of promise 
M20PSV 
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wLich I could not in the future justify by action. My last word 
to you is that notwithstanding conflicts, disturbances and 
agitations, I am convinced that we are daily making steady 
progress towards that fuller realisation of responsibility which 
you have so much at heart. I thank you for the assurance 
that I can count upon the support and co-operation of your 
Association and of the political party of which it is the organised 
representative. 


Utb July ADDRESS OF WELCOM FROM THE CALCUTTA MARWARI 
mi ASSOCLATION. 


His Excellency flie Viceroy received an Address of Welcome from 
the Calcutta Marwari Association at Viceregal Lodge on the 14fch July 
and in reply said s— 

Gentlenteur-l^ has given me very great pleasure to receive 
your deputation. I thank you for your kindly welcome to my- 
self and Her Excellency and I take it as a high compliment 
that instead of waiting for the visit which I hope to pay to your 
great city before the next cold weather has passed, you have 
abandoned temporarily your commercial pursuits and come 
all the way to Simla to put before me your views on matters in 
which you are directly and intimately concerned. As I am 
addressing an audience of business men I think that you would 
prefer that in my reply I should restrict my remarks on political 
matters, on which indeed I have spoken already both frequently 
and at length, and direct my chief attention to the business 
topics discussed in your address. 
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At the outset let me thank you for your kind reference to my 
interest in the industrial development of this great country. I 
need not assure you ohat I am taking a very great and personal 
interest in the industrial reorganisation which is now in process. 

As you are aware, my predecessor and his Government took 
up this matter vigorously, A representative Commission with 
my distinguished colleague Sir Thomas Holland at its head, 
made elaborate and most useful enquirioS, and onifcs report our 
present industrial policy is largely based. Provincial Depart- 
ments have been instituted and are under the control of the 
representatives of the people — the Provincial Ministers. You 
have therefore the satisfaction of knowing that you and other 
Associations of the same nature as yours are in intimate contact 
with the great industrial development to which we are all look- 
ing forward, and with what is being done to bring it about. To 
achieve the end we have in view, we look to you and similar 
Associations for the fullest support and co-operation and I am 
confident from what I hear of the Marwari Association that we 
shall not look in vain. Let me now turn to some of the more 
important matters mentioned in your adclre.^3. 

First, as regards our railway policy which you say retards 
the development of indigenous industries by favouring the ex- 
port of raw materials overseas and by giving to some centres 
what railway authorities speak of as “ undue preference ”, A^ 
you are aware, the Industrial Commission in 1918 devoted 
a special chapter of their Keport to an analysis of the evidence 
vrhich they received on this question : and, as the member of 
that Commission principally responsible for the Report is now 
the Member of my Government in charge of Railways, you have 
a right to expect from him some practical recognition of the 
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Commission’s recommendation ; in other words, a policv shaped 
as niucli as practicable in the ind’jsfcrial interests of India. 

When one remembers that India’s financial prosperit7 has 
developed largely on a f ivourable balance of experts, and that 
the spread of raihvays has been insjiired by sound business 
principles, it is natural to find them following the cliannels of 
greatest trade. Without this commercial ii npetiis there would 
have been no railways at all for you to complain against ; 
and we must remember that, in using our power to impose 
maximum and minimum limits of freight rates, we must have 
regard to the vested interests which have grown up around our 
ports, as well as the necessity of attracting capoital for the 
better equipment of our railway sysi;ems. 

Accepting the well-known principle of charging what the 
traffic can bear, the Industrial Commission argued in favour of 
increased rates on the long leads of traffic to the principal ports 
rather than an unsystematic extension of the specially reduced 
rates to individual industries established inland. Individual 
concessions to inland industries have been granted in large 
numbers already, in the hope that their oncouragemont will 
result in increased traffic ; but, in order to kooj) v/ithin the la^v 
designed to prevent the grant of undue preference ”, each 
special concession involves an indeterminate sequence of othei^s.. 
I am, therefore, keeping an open mind on this question until 
Sir Yv illiam Acworth and his colleagues of th3 Eailway Commit- 
tee submit the materials which will enable us to lay down prin- 
ciples that will facilitate the development of internal iiulustxieis^ 
without endangering the business principles on which our rail- 
way systems have extended their network oflines. 
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Another important question with which your address deals 
is that of tariffs. As you know, our customs tariffs have been 
designed hitherto for the main purpose of obtaining revenue, 
but the necessity recently for increasing the amount so obtained 
has naturally resulted in a rough discrimination between 
different classes of goods. Imported articles of luxury are 
more heavily taxed than articles of common necessity and 
some articles like machinery, which are necessary for industrial 
development, are admit bed at specially privileged low rates. 

Our general tariff has now reached a scale which naturally 
exercises the minds of external manufacturers of certain classes 
of goods ; and it is not surprising to find that they are anxious 
to represent their own immediate business interests. Under 
the reformed constitution there is now larger freedom in the 
raising of revenue according to our own views and in fiscal 
matters generally. The use of a tariff for purely revenue ends 
is relatively harmless, both as regards internal industries and 
in our international relations ; but the work of designing a tariff 
that will assist in the development of our own industries' with* 
out injustice to consumers or harmful reflex results on our 
external trade, is a complex matter that requires very special 
and detailed consideration. We intend, therefore, to appoint 
a Piscal Commission which will commence in October next to 
collect the evidence necessary to turn to practical account the 
large measure of fiscal independence which the British Parlia- 
ment have added to the responsibilities of the reformed Indian 
Legislatures. 

In your remarks on Indian trade and commerce I would 
suggest to you that it is not wise to take an unduly pessimistic 
view of the situation. I am well aware there is at the moment 
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a serious depression in trade, which I trust may soon disappear 
and give place again to renewed prosperity. It may be that it 
affords you little consolation to be told that India does not stand 
alone in this respect and that this trade depression is and has 
been for some time past found in almost every country of the 
world. It is of course of the highest importance that India 
should develop her own industries and that so far as she is able 
from her own resources, the should vsupplj her own population ; 
but no country’s trade can prosper upon its own internal trade 
alone. The prosperity of a country’s trade and commerce 
depends not only upon its own internal developments of produc- 
tion and of transport and distribution, but also upon the goods 
it exports to foreign countries. Indeed, as you well know, its 
surplus wealth depends upon the services and goods or their 
equivalent which are received in return for the goods sent 
abroad. 

It is well for us to bear these elementary truths in mind in 
order to understand the difficulties of the present trade situa- 
tion, so that we may not be deceived into thinking that a nation 
can do without foreign trade. I suppose if there is one lesson 
borne in upon us all from the war it is that nations are depen- 
dent upon each other for their supplies and for their prosperity. 

With us in India very much depends of course upon the 
monsoon which, as you must admit, is beyond the control of 
a Viceroy or even of a Governor-General in Council. Let us 
continue to pray that this year’s monsoon may be all we desire 
and that the earth may produce bountiful crops to make up 
for the deficiencies of recent years. 

I note with interest your depreciation of Government inter- 
ference with exchange. I am inclined to agree with you, but 
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I hestitate to express my opinion too emphatically, as avenues of 
possible Government assistance are always being explored and 
human ingenuity may still possibly devise some means by which 
Government may be of service in regard to exchange. I do not 
say that these means have yet been found, but I am not prepared 
to accept definitely the proposition that Gov’ernment can never 
be of assistance. In truth of course the exchange must depend 
not upon Government but upon the country's trade and its 
balance of exports to foreign countries as already indicated 
above. You may depend upon it that both in this matter of 
exchange as well a 3 in that of the provision of credit facilities 
my Government will not take action without consultation with 
Indian opinion and without taking care to ascertain the views 
of Indian business men. 

As regards your remarks on Indian representation on the 
directorate of the Imperial Bank of India, I would remind you 
that the four Governors nominated by Government to the 
Central Board are all Indians, Eegarding the local directorate 
of the Bank in Calcutta, I am told that there is now one Indian 
Director, namely. Raja Reshee Case Law. It is unnecessary 
for me to remind you that the local directors are not nominated 
by Government, but are elected by the shareholders of the 
Bank on that local register. 

So far I have kept to my intention of dealing in my reply 
with business matters. I will digress to the extent of discussing 
one political or semi-political subject, namely, that of your 
representation on Indian Legislatures. I am informed that 
on the Bengal Legislative Council your Association has been 
given one seat as a special concession to your commercial enter- 
prise and importance. Further, out of a total of 113 seats on 
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that Council, 15 have been reserved for commercial and Indus* 
trial interests. In the Legislative Assembly two seats are reserve 
ed for Indian Commerce : in addition there are two other seats 
to which various Indian Commercial bodies elect representa- 
tives in rotation. I would remind you that all those special 
constituencies belong necessarily to the transition stage of the 
Keforms and that as the system of self-government advances, 
special interests, must rely more and more on the ordinary 
electorate for their adequate representation. The future in this 
matter of your Association and others of a similar nature will 
depend on your ability to educate the general electorate in 
the development of commerce and industry and on your co- 
operation in the ordinary methods and system of representa- 
tion. In both respects I trust that you will be as successful 
as you have been in the past in your commercial activities. 

Let me thank you once again for your address, and wish you 
a safe and pleasant return journey. 


ommm of the second session of the Indian legis- 
lature, SIMLA, 1921. 

His Excellency the Viceroy opened in State the Second Session of the 
indian Legislature in the Chamber of the Legislative Assembly at Simla on 
the morning of the 3rd September, and delivered the following speech: — 

Gentlemen of the Indian Legislature r-lt is my privilege as 
Ticeroy to welcome to-day the members of both Houses of the 
Indian Legislature at the opening of the second Session. It 
is my first opportunity of taking part in this ceremony and 
I am fully conscious of the importance of the occasion. One 
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memorable Session lias already been held when a standard of 
political \Ti 3 d 0 m and debating capacity was set that may well be 
a source of legitimate pride and satisfaction to those who comn- 
bated to the reputation thus attained. You who stood for elec- 
tion and became the representatives of these new Councils, and 
in consequence were subjected to attack and criticism, have 
already by your actions justified the position you adopted. At 
this present juncture my Government and you are faced wdth 
difficult problems, which demand all the political judgment and 
foresight we can contribute to their solution. I propose to-day 
to refer only to the more important and in their broadest aspect, 
and to survey with you the general conditions affecting India. 

But before I enter into the region of possible controversy, 
I must discharge the pleasing and privileged task of referring 
to the impending visit of His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, the son and heir of our beloved King-Emperor. Y’ou 
will remember that a little more than a year ago His Majesty 
the King-Emperor by Royal Proclamation informed the Princes 
and people of India of his decisi m that the visit of the Prince 
of Wales to India must be deferred for a time in order that His 
Royal Highness might recover from the fatigue of his labours 
in other parts of the Empire. We have recently heard to our 
great joy that the health of His Royal Highness has been suffi- 
ciently restored to enable the visit to take place in November 
next. The ceremony of inaugurating the Reformed Legislatures, 
which was to have been his, has been performed by His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Connaught, and India will not readily 
forget the sympathy and love which inspired him, the devoted 
friend of India, in the discharge of his great naission. The 
Prince of Wales will come to India on this occasion as the son of 
the King-Emperor and as the Heir to the Throne, not as the 
M20PSV 
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representative of any Government or to promote the interests 
of any political party, but in order to become personally ac- 
quainted with the Princes and the people of India and to see 
as much as will he possible during his visit of this most interest- 
ing country. I know that I may safely count on those who 
belong to this great Indian Empire, and more particularly on 
the representatives of the Eefoimed Legislatures now gathered 
within these walls, to give to His Eoyal Highness, who has 
endeared himself to all who have been privileged to meet him, 
a warm welcome characteristic of the traditional loyalty of the 
Indian people and their devotion to the King-Emperor and his 
House. 

You will already have learnt that the resignation tendered 
by Sir Thomas Holland has been accepted by His Majesty. In 
communicating to me the regret with which he had reached his 
conclusion, the Secretary of State expresses his general sense 
of the importance of the contribution which Sir Thomas Holland 
had made to the industrial development of India. The Sec- 
retary of State further records his appreciation of the high 
ability and strenuous labours which Sir Thomas Holland 
devoted during the war to the task of organising and increas- 
ing the supply of munitious. His services then rendered were 
of the highest value, not only to India but to the Empire, which 
the Secretary of State gratefully recognises. I associate myself 
with the tribute and add only that my regret is the greater be- 
cause I lose a colleague in the Council with whom I have been 
associated from the moment I became Viceroy. The facts 
and conclusions of my Government have already been placed 
before you in the official statement published by my Govern- 
ment, and I need not refer to them again. The public felt, 
and beyond all doubt rightly felt, that the proceedings in Court 
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had sli^^ken the very foundationB of justice. Fundamental 
principles of administration and justice had been violated and 
the acceptance of the resignation was therefore inevitable. 
Oar conclusions were announced only in relation to the proceed- 
ings in Court and to the omission to refer to me as the head of 
the Government. Lest there should be any misapprehension, 
I must however add, on my own behalf and that of my Col- 
leagues, that the existence of civil suits against the Government 
by the accused should be entirely disregarded in relation to the 
criminal case. Their unconditional withdrawal ought not to 
have any influence upon considerations of the withdraw^al of 
the prosecution. 

■ The lesson that we have learnt from these unfortunate events 
is that it is very desirable that the direction and control of 
Government prosecutions should be in the hands of a trained 
lawyer. The matter will be considered by my Government,/ 
I cannot but think that the absence of this training contri- 
buted largely to the difficulties in which my late Colleague Sir 
Thomas Holland found himself involved. 

Let me now turn to external affairs. You will naturally 
wish to know the result of our negotiations with the Afghan 
Government. I had hoped that I should be in a position to-day 
to make an announcement to you respecting them. But though 
it was so far back as January last that at the invitation of the 
Afghan Government we despatched a mission to Kabul for 
the negotiation of a Treaty of Friendship, its outcome is still 
uncertain. Negotiations of this character, especially when 
supervening on actual war, are often not brought to a speedy 
close and these negotiations have been protracted hy deve- 
lopments beyond the limit of my Government’s anticipations* 
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But despite all untoward complications or unexpected diffi- 
culties, I liope that we may before long conclude a new and 
abiding Treaty of Friendship with Afghanistan which will en- 
sure the continuance of our traditional relations with this nation* 

The frontier unhappily is stiU suffering from the unsettling 
influence of the Great War, and the other excitements and insti- 
gations of recent years ; but notwithstanding the drought an 3 
greatscarcity of the present year which have done much to ac- 
centuate the economic difficulty that lies at the root of the fron- 
tier problem, unrest in Baluchistan has almost wholly subsided. 
Even in the North-West Frontier Province, with its narrow belt 
of British districts between the Indus and the frontier hills, ex- 
posed at all times to the brunt of tribal lawlessness, there is com- 
parative quietude save in Waziristan. Military operations 
have now been in progress in Waziristan for several months. 
They have been conducted by our troops in the face of many 
hardships and against an elusive enemy with a fortitude and 
gallantry worthy of all praise. I trust that these operations may 
not long have to be continued. They are slow and costly — the 
problem ofthe inhospitable frontier does not lead itself to cheap 
or easy solution — but Ii.dia’s duty seems clear. And it must 
always be remembered that the expenditure on frontier defence 
is incurred not merely for the defence of the sorely harassed 
inhabitants of our border districts against trans-frontier law- 
lessness and raids ; it is incurred for the defence of India as a 
whole, and is an expenditure which India will assuredly not 
grudge. 

Unhappily Greece and Turkey are still at war, notwith- 
standing the strenuous efforts of the Allies, and notably of His 
Majesty’s Government, to effectuate a settlement of the grave 
disputes between these two countries. My distinguished 
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predecessor, Lord Chelsroford, forcibly and persistently repre- 
sented the views of the Indian Moslems to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and to the best of my capacity I have pursued and shall 
pursue the same course. It is also well-known that the Secre- 
tary of State for India has laboured most loyally and strenuously 
to persuade the Allies to adopt a policy more in consonance with 
the opinions of India. I dare not at this moment, when opera- 
tions of war are proceeding, hazard an opinion as to the future, 
but I may express my fervent hope that a Treaty of Peace may 
scon be concluded on terms which will be reasonably satisfactory 
to Turkey and also to Indian Moslem opinion. 

May I also observe that differences between some portions of 
the Moslem population that hold extreme views and the rest 
of the Indian Moslem opinion do not strengthen the represent- 
ations, -which I may make to His Majesty’s Government in 
order that we may bring about a settlement satisfactory to 
Moslem opinion in India. 

It is some consolation in these days to turn from the 
contemplation of warlike operations to the labours of the 
League of Nations. India took its stand from the first for 
the League which, in my judgment, gives the best hope of 
preventing future wars. The creation of a permanent In- 
ternational Court of Justice is one step, and not an unimport- 
ant step, in the settlement of disputes by the arbitrament of 
reason ; and in this connection I am pleased to be able to 
inform you that His Majesty has been graciously pleased on 
behalf of India to ratify the acceptance of the Statute for 
the constitution of a permanent Court of InternationalJustice, 
which was accepted -by the representatives of India on the 
Assembly of the League of Nations. The Judges of the Court 
will be elected by the Assembly of the League of Nations and 
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by the Council from lists of persons nominated by national 
groups representing the various nations which have accepted 
and ratified this Statute. In appointing this national group 
for India, my Government have endeavoured to select persons of 
the highest reputation and competency, and I am confident you 
will agree with me that Mr. K. Srinivasa Iyengar, now a Member 
of the Executive Council at Madras, Mr. Justice Eankin, 
Judge of the High Court of Calcutta, Mr. S.Hassan Imam, 
Barrister- at-Law, Patna, and Sir Thomas Strangman, Advocate- 
General in Bombay, who have accepted the appointments as 
members of the national group, fulfil these conditions. Their 
duties will be to nominate persons from vrhom the Judges of 
the Court vrill subsequently be elected. The court will have 
jurisdiction in cases of disputes between members of the League 
w'hich the members agree to refer to it, and also in international 
disputes in labour cases and in transit and communications 
cases. 

I have followed with the deepest interest the events at the 
Imperial Conference in London, where India had the good for- 
tune of being represented by the Secretary of State, the Maha- 
raja of Cutch, and the Eight Hon’ble Srinivasa Sastri, one of 
His Majesty’s Privy Councillors. Although they were not able 
to achieve all they wished, it cannot be doubted that they have 
secured a notable recognition of the status of Indians in the 
Empire. It may be a tardy recognition, but it establishes 
beyond aU question, and authoritatively, by the conclusions of 
the Premiers assembled at the Imperial Conference, with one 
dissentient, the equal status of Indians in the Empire ; secondl v, 
the attitude of His Majesty’s Governuient and their recoo*- 
nition of this principle will mean that it will be applied in other 
parts of the Empire which are not under Dominion Government, 
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and notably in East Afiica. In India we cannot but rejoice 
at these conclusions, notwithstanding that we deeply regret 
that the representatives of South Africa felt themselves unable 
to accept them. We must not close our eyes to their diflB.- 
culties, these are of a special character. But we must contmue 
our efforts to bring about a recognition in South Africa. As- 
suredly we need not be discouraged by the result at the Imperial 
Conference : indeed, we should be stimulated to continue oux 
labours, and I give you my assurance that I will strive to the 
full extent of the power and ability I may possess to obtain the 
recognition in South Africa and elsewhere of the principle accept- 
ed by the other Dominions and His Majesty’s Government and 
to secure that it shall be so interpreted as to satisfy Indian pride 
and patriotism. I cannot pass from this subject without ex- 
pressing gratitude to the representatives of India who represent- 
ed the interests of Indians so ably and eloquently. I have 
read with great pleasure the reports of the reception of the 
Maharaja of Cutch and Mr. Sastri. It is beyond doubt that 
they have raised the status of Indians in the Councils of the 
British Empire ,* they have contributed to the appreciation of 
the intellectual capacity, the graceful courtesy and the sensi- 
tive responsiveness of Indians, and have made a deep impression 
upon all with whom they have come into contact in England 
and elsewhere. 

When I approach examination of the internal conditions 
of India, I find much that is hopeful for the future and my belief 
in your capacity to assist me and my Government in promoting 
the general weMare of the country is a constant encouragement 
in the performance of our duties. But there is still unhappily 
unrest in some parts of the country which continues to receive 
the serious consideration of my Government. Its most recent 
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manifestation is in tlie district of Malabar, and thoughts 
naturally turn to the grave reports of crime and disorder which 
necessitated the issue by me of an Ordinance proclaiming 
Martial LaAV in certain parts of this district. I trust I need not 
assure you that having passed my life in the profession of the 
law and steeped as I am in the liberal traditions of England, 

I would never proclaim Martial Law unless I was convinced that 
it was absolutely necessary for the security of the country and 
for the safety of the population in the disturbed areas. In my 
judgment I should have failed in my duty if I had not taken 
this step in the emergency that arose and had not given to the 
Local Government all the assistance and support that could be 
rendered in quelling the uprising of the Moplahs and in protect- 
ing innocent citizens against the criminal acts of a violent mob. 
We must, however, be careful to view these disturbances in their 
proper setting. It would be rash and in my view wrong to 
assume that this rising is to be taken as symptomatic of the 
condition of the whole of India. It must be remembered that 
this (hstrict has always been a storm-centre and serious dis- 
orders have occurred in the past. I shall not enter into a lengthy 
discussion of the events and conditions that led to this serious 
outbreak, which may be said, without exaggeration of the 
language, to have assumed the character of rebellion, because 
I am well aware that you will have opportunities of discussing 
these matters in the course of your debates. I shall only make 
some general observations for your consideration. It is obvious 
from the reports received that the ground had been carefully 
prepared for the purpose of creating an atmosphere favourable to 
violence, and no effort had been spared to rouse the passions and 
fury of the Moplahs. The spark which kindled the flame was 
the resistance by a large and hostile crowd of Moplahs, armed 
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•niti swords and knives, to a lawful attempt by tie police 
to effect certain arrests in connection with a case of kouse- 
breaking. The police were powerless to effect tbe capture of the 
criminals, and tbe significance of tbe incident is that it was 
regarded as a defeat of tbe police and therefore of tbe Govern- 
ment. Additional troops and special police bad to be drafted 
to Malabar in order to effect tbe arrests. Tbe subsequent 
events are now fairly well known, although it is impossible at 
present to state tbe number of tbe innocent victims of tbe 
Moplabs, These events have been chronicled in tbe Press and 
I shall not recapitulate them. Tbe situation is now to all 
iutents and purposes in band. It has been saved by tbe prompt 
and effective action of tbe miHtary and naval assistance for 
wbicb we are duly grateful, although some time must necessari- 
ly elapse before order can be completely restored and normal 
life under tbe Civil Government resumed. But consider tbe 
sacrifice of life and property ! A few Europeans and many 
Hindus have been murdered, communications have been ob- 
structed, Government offices biunt and looted and records 
have been destroyed, Hindu temples sacked, bouses of Euro- 
peans and Hindus burnt ; according to reports Hindus were 
forcibly converted to Islam and one of tbe most fertile tracts of 
South India is threatened with famine. Tbe result bas been 
the temporary collapse of civil govenunent, offices and courts 
have ceased to function and ordinary business bas been brought 
to a standstill. European and Hindu refugees of all classes are 
concentrated at Calicut, and it is satisfactory to know that they 
are safe there. One trembles to think of the consequences if 
tbe forces of order bad not prevailed for tbe protection of 
Calicut. Tbe non-Moslem in these parts was fortunate indeed 
if either he or his family, or bis house or property, came near 
M20PS7 
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the protection of the soldier and the police. Those who are 
responsible for causing this grave outbreak of violence and 
crime must be brought to justice and made to suffer the punish- 
ment of the gulty. But apart from direct responsibility, can it 
be doubted that when poor, unfortunate and deluded people 
are led to believe that they should disregard the law and defy 
authority, violence and crime must follow. This outbreak is 
but another instance on a much more serious scale and among 
a more trubulent and fanatical people of the conditions that 
have manifested themselves at times in various parts of the 
country. And Gentlemen, I ask myself, and you and the 
country generally what else can result from instilling such doc- 
trines into the minds of masses of the people ? How can there 
be peace and tranquillity when ignorant people who have no 
means of testing the truth of the inflammatory and too often 
false statements made to them are thus misled by those whose 
design it is to provoke violence and disorder ? Passions are 
thus easily excited to unreasoning fury. Although I freely 
acknowledge that the leader of the movement to paralyse au- 
thority persistently and as I believe in all earnestness and 
sincerity preaches the doctrine of non-violence and has reprov- 
ed his followers for resorting to it, yet again and again it has 
been shown that his doctrine is completely forgotten and his 
exhortations absolutely disregarded when passions are excited 
as must inevitably be the consequence among emotional people. 
To us who are responsible for the peace and good government 
of this great Empire, and I trust to men of sanity and common- 
sense in all classes of society it must be clear that defiance of 
the Go^-ernment and constituted authority can only result 
in widespread disorder, in political chaos, in anarchy and in ruin. 
There are signs that the activity of the movement, or at least of 
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one section of it, may take a form of even a more direct 
challenge to law and order. There has been wild talk of a gen- 
eral policy of disobedience to law, in some cases I regret to say 
accompanied by an open recognition that such a course miisl; 
lead to disorder and bloodshed. Attempts have even been made 
by some fanatical followers of Islam to seduce His Majesty’s 
soldiers and police from their allegiance — attempts that have 
I am glad to say met with no success. As head of the Govern- 
ment, however, I need not assure you that we shall not be deter- 
red one hair’s breadth from doing our duty. We shall continue 
to do all in our power to protect the hves and property of all 
law-abiding citizens and to secure to them their right to pursue 
their lawful vocations and, above all, we shall continue to 
enforce the ordinary law and to take care that it is respected. 
It is the manifest duty of every loyal subject of the King- 
Emperor, just as it is the interest of aU who wish to hve peaceful 
lives with a security of protection against violence and crime, 
to oppose publicly a movement fraught with such dangerous 
possibilities and to help the ofhcers of Government in their task 
of preventing and suppressing disorder. And all this time 
I and my colleagues are ready and anxious to do aU that is pos- 
sible to allay legitimate discontent and to remedy the grievances 
of the people of India. I am free to admit that there are griev- 
ances to be remedied, and we are constantly directing our 
attention to devising the proper remedies for this purpose ; and 
I am well aware that we can rely upon your assistance in this 
and future Sessions, for you sit here to mirror public opinion, 
and I and my Government will continue gladly to welcome the 
help you may give to us. 

You, the first representatives of this Legislature, can already 
point to solid achievement as the result of your deliberations 
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and activities. I shall not attempt to chronicle them, but 
I shall refer to some important instances. A Committee was 
appointed to examine the laws dealing with the Press : its 
report is now before you. The personnel of the Committee, 
which included members of both your Houses, was predomi- 
nantly non-ofFicial, and its recommendations, which I am giad 
to say were unanimous, may be accepted as reflecting the 
popular view's of the laws in question. Ijegislation on the lines 
recommended bj^the Committee will shortly be laid before you. 
Its most important feature will be the proposal to repeal 
the Press Act of 1910. There is, however, one part of the 
Report upon which I think it is necessary to make some 
reservations, and that is in relation to the protection hitherto 
afforded since 1910 to Ruling Princes against seditious attacks 
upon them in newspapers published in British India. If the 
Press Act is repealed, it may become necessary to consider 
what form of protection shall he given to them in sulstitii- 
tion. I will not pursue the subject 'now, but it will doubtless 
be discussed at a later stage. 

The Repressive Laws Committee — another Committee of 
a very similar character — has r ^cently made a careful examina- 
tion of certain laws and regulations which confer extraordinary 
powers on the Executive Government. Their Report will short- 
ly he published, and I trust that it will command your approval 
and that of the country at large. I cannot make an announce- 
ment regarding the legislative measures that will result from 
the Committee’s labours as they have not yet been considered 
by my Government. But I think I may safely say that a 
number of laws popularly regarded as infringements of the 
liberty of the subject* will in all probability be reioealed. 
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The consideration of this subject brings me not unnatuxal- 
ly to the cases of the 86 men sentenced in connection with the 
runjab Disturbances of 1919 who are still in jail. I wish it 
nad been possible for me to-day to have announced mv deci- 
sion to you : but I am not yet quite ready to declare it. I con- 
fess that when I undertook myself to examine each of these 
86 cases I under-estimated the labour involved and I did not 
sufficiently reali:e the constant demands upon my time conse- 
quent upon the responsibility of the position I occupy. Un- 
expected events happen and decisions must be made immediate- 
ly, and I am sure that I need not remind you of the unexpected 
incidents that have happened during my short period of office. 

You will remember that as the result of discussion last Session 
an important Committee under the presidency of His Excel- 
lency the Comniander-in-Chief has sat to consider the military 
requirements of India. The report of the Committee will be 
considered in London by a Sub-Committee of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence and we must await their decisions. 

A notification has been issued constituting seven Territorial 
Eorce Units in different parts of India and in Burma in addi- 
tion to the University Corps. It is hoped that numbers of re- 
cruits will bef or thcoming to take advantage of the opportunity 
thus afforded for acquiring military training, so as to fit them 
to take a share in the defence of their country. My Govern- 
ment will spare no pains to further the interests of the Territo- 
rial Force, and it now rests with the people of India to make 

the scheme a success, 

A resolution was passed by the Legislative Assembly last Ses- 
sion recommending the establishment of a college in India to 
train Indian lads wffio desired to enter the Indian Army through 
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Sanciliiirst. A sclieme on these lines has been forwarded for 
the approval of the Secretary of State, and as soon as that has 
been received rapid progress will be made with the adaptation 
of the buildings formerly occupied by the Imperial Cadet Corps 
at Dehra Dun so as to fit them for a college of this nature. It 
is hoped that the Prince of Wales may be pleased to perform 
the opening ceremony and that the preliminary work will be 
completed in time to enable the college to be in working order. 
The college will be large enough to accommodate 90 pupils in 
the first instance, and if it proves a success, it will be possible 
to make expansion in the immediate vicinity of the college. 
A subject which has occupied your attention and that of 
the Indian public, and roused great interest, is that relating 
to the free admission of Indians to all arms of His Majesty’s 
military and naval forces in India. In accordance with the 
resolution passed by the Legislative Assembly my Govern- 
ment is now in communication with the Secretary of State with 
the object of enabhng Indians to qualify for Commissions in 
the Artillery and Engineer Services in the country, and it is 
examining in consultation with the Secretary of State the ques- 
tion of the provision of facilities for Indians to be trained for 
Commissions in the Eoyal Air Force. A scheme is also under 
consideration for assisting Indian lads to qualify themselves by 
a period of training in England for a Commissioned rank in the 
Eoyal Indian Marine. 

Financial discussion occupied much time last Session, and 
you will not expect me to say anything fresh at this moment 
regarding the present trade and financial conditions. We are 
still awaiting that long expected revival in the demand abroad 
for India’s products ; this has been a very long time in coming, 
and I am sure the patience of many of us must 1 ave been sorely 
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tried. Those who are in touch with our export markets tell me, 
however, that there are, at last, some faint, though unmistak- 
able, glimmerings of revival, and that, if the monsoon continues 
good to the end, as we now have reason to hope it may, we shall 
before long see the beginning of a return to more normal condi- 
tions, and, perhaps, to something hlce our pre-war balance of 
trade. I mention this feeling of mild optimism, as it seems to 
be held in well-informed circles. For myself, I cannot attempt 
to prophesy. I would, however, invite your assent to two 
general observations. The first is that India’s own fina n eia l 
position is, as I believe, intrinsically sound. The State may 
have been occasionally forced during the war to do thinga 
which must have seemed to be a departure from the severe 
conservatism which had hitherto characterised the manage- 
ment of India’s finances. But when we remember what most 
other belligerent countries were forced to do, and the enormous 
inflation of currency and credit, leading in many cases to some- 
thing like national bankruptcy, which has followed elsewhere, 
we may, I think, at the risk of being considered Pharisaical, 
f.TiRTit- Heaven that we are not as other countries. A country 
that can put up nearly 40 crores of new money for a national 
loan need not entertain many qualms as to its financial future. 

My second observation is merely a coroUary from the first. 
Seeing that the existing difficulties of India’s trade are due al- 
most entirely to causes external to herself, it follows that when 
that revival of international trade comes, as come it must, then 
India wiU be one of the first countries to reap the benefit. The 
products which she has to oflter to the rest of the world are not 
luxuries, the purchase of which other countries can defer until 
their finances are in better order, but are for the most part 
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necessities, either as food-stuffs or as raw products for their 
manufactures. All these factors combined must make India’s 
position one of great advantage as soon as trade revives, and 
justify a refusal to be depressed by budget deficits, a low ey. 
change, or other circumstances of the moment. 

In considering the conditions of the people of India the 
greatest importance must always be attributed to the high 
prices now ruling for the necessaries of life. This subject is 
constantly engaging the attention of my Government and, in 
particular, it has been directed to the extraordinary recent 
rise in the price particularly of wheat and of rice. You will 
have observed from a statement issued by my Government 
this morning that we shall continue the existing prohibition of 
the export of wheat, atta and flour until at least the end of 
March 1922, It is also proposed that so far as possible the re- 
quirements of wheat for the Army in India or based on India 
be for the present supplied by the purchase of Australian wheat. 
It is hoped that by these means relief will be given and that 
the rise will be checked if not counteracted. My Government 
will not fail to watch events in this connection. Their import- 
ance on the political condition of India is perhaps greater than 
is usually recognised. 

Our arrangements for the Fiscal Commission are well advanc- 
ed and I trust that the Commission will begin its important 
labours next month. In recognition of India’s advance towards 
fiscal autonomy the majority of the members of the Commis- 
sion will be Indians and it is also intended that the Chairman 
shall be an Indian. I regret that at this moment arrangements 
are not sufidciently completed to enable me to give the names. 
The task before the Comi^i'ssion is one of enormous difficulty. 
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Its duty will be to advise the Government of India, not only 
whether India should approve in the interests of the solidarity 
of the Empire the principle of Imperial Preference, but also 
whether we should abandon our time-honoured policy of a taiilf 
raised primarily for revenue purposes in favour of a policy of 
protection. The task thus opens up questions of great diffi- 
culty and complexity, but I am confident that the Commission 
will approach them with a high sense of responsibility and that 
its report will be of the greatest assistance and value to the 
Government of India. 

The Government recognise that during the last few years 
there has been a great awakening on the part of Indian labour, 
and they are fully alive to the new conditions that such an 
awakening demands. The Bill to amend the Indian Factories 
Act which is now under your consideration has the two-fold 
object of increasing the efficiency of Indian labour and of 
bettering its conditions. 

Another social measure to which we attach great import- 
ance is a Bill to regulate the grant of compensation to 
workmen for injuries received in the course of their employ- 
ment, which w^e hope to introduce early in 1922. The recent 
industrial unrest has also been accompanied by a growth in the 
number of trade unions, and the question of giving adequate pro- 
tection and legal status to those unions which are genuine labour 
organisations is at present under consideration. The Govern- 
ment are also carefully studying the question of arbitration and 
conciliation. We are glad to observe that this matter of the 
settlement of labour disputes is receiving considerable attention 
from Provincial Governments and in Provincial Legislatures. 
I am full of hope that the various measures that are now being 
adopted or being recommended to employers as well as to 
M20PSV 
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employes yill establish the peace and harmony that is abso- 
lutely necessary for the development of our industries. 

The evidence of strong racial antagonism that to some ex- 
tent prevails has caused me the greatest concern since my arrival 
in India. Regrettable incidents have come to my notice. At 
the same time I am far from asserting that the fault is all on one 
side. It seems to me that among the factors contributing to 
this unhappy racial tension instances of violence and discourtesy 
by Europeans against Indians, which occur from time to time — 
although in truth I believe infrequently — cannot be overlooked. 
There is, in general, I venture to assert, no ground of complaint to 
be made, but any instance of incivility attracts far more attention 
than the usual and infinitely more numerous instances of cour- 
tesy by Europeans to Indians. Neither can it be said that the 
results of the trials of Europeans concerned in criminal cases 
arising from acts of violence or from improper conduct have 
always given satisfaction to the public. I have been made 
aware of a very prevalent feeling amongst Indians that in such 
cases strict justice does not always result when a European 
is concerned, and it cannot be said that the result of such trials 
always satisfies the public conscience. In particular, my 
attention has been directed to the differences in the legal pro- 
cedure applicable to Europeans and Indians. Local Govern- 
ments have been consulted and an opportunity will he taken 
during the course of the present Session to lay before you the 
proposals of my Government as to the steps w^hich should be 
taken for further examination of this question, and I trust 
that in the result means will be found to satisfy public opinion 
that justice will be done both to Europeans and Indians. 

There are many other subjects which will be considered by 
you during the course of this Session. There are questions of 
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i mportancc to -wliicli 1 have not even referred, as I do not v ish to 
detain von too long. In particular, I would mention the inter- 
rest taken by Sir Thomas Holland in the industrial development 
of India. By his departure we lose the benefit of the services of 
one who has laboured faithfully and capably to this and 
there are projects of irrigation which specially attract rny 
attention. I vdsh I could have discussed them. There is again 
education which is dear to my heart and upon which I should 
hke to have made some observations to you. But I must 
content myself with the knowledge that there will be other 
opportunities and that all these subjects will come before you in 
the ordinary course of your dehborations and will receive care- 
ful attention. 

During the time that I have been Viceroy I have been in 
constant intercourse with men of the Public Services of this 
country— both British and Indian— and 1 desire to take this 
opportunity of expressing publicly my grateful thanks to them 
forthe assistance they have rendered to me and to Government, 
my appreciation of the services they are always ready to perform, 
my recognition of the inevitable promptness with which they 
have responded, to what I must confess to be the inordinate 
demand 3 made by me upon their time and their labours. 

How, gentlemen, I shall not detain you .longer. Sitting 
here in this Chamber, at the first meeting of this Session of the 
Beformed Legislature in Simla. I find my mind surging with 
imagination as to the future. I know that you are sitting here 
under a Constitution which has never been presented otherwise 
than for the purposes of the transitional stage. There are 
Eesolutions that will come before you during the sittings 
of your Assembly urging your advance along the road of 
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con^^tituticnal progress. I am carefully watching and studying 
the working of this new machinery, and I am satisfied that in the 
short spa<ce of time, in which it has already existed, yon have not 
yet sufficiently tested its perfections, if you are ready to admit 
that it has any, also its imperfections which no doubt yoti have 
alread}^ to some extent discovered. It is a human machine with 
human imperfections. Tt has never been presented, otherwise 
than as a. compromise, and it will take a litle time before we can 
fuiy realise how it vrill work and how this machinery will fit in 
wilh the complex machinery of the Government of India. I will 
not at this moment hazard any observation as to the future. 
I am not so young as most of you who .are present here. I am 
prone to the caution of age and therefore will wait until I have 
had a little more opportunity of judging before I pronounce 
my conclusions. But these questions will be raised by you in this 
Legislature which has still some Sessions before it. There 
will be opportunities for full consideration and deliberation. 

I have already pointed out the results of the labours 
of this Assembly during the short period of its first Session. 
I have dilated briefly upon some of the results of the creation 
of this Reformed Legislature. You have gathered a good 
harvest, for as a result of the Committees appointed and the 
legislation following upon your Resolutions, and the expression 
of your opinions duly recorded by Government, you are already 
able to point to a large volume of Government action taken to 
redress grievances. May I again — taking advantage of my years 
as we elderly people so often do— add one word of warning ? 
Ido not think you can always expect at every Session to 
garner so rich a harvest. 

In conclusion, let me say to you as a Member of this Legis- 
lature now present with you, addressing general observations 
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upon present conditions, that we are all working together with 
one single purpose in view, the promotion of the welfare and 
happiness of India. We have no other object, we have no 
other desire except this which binds us all together and which 
calls for the manifestation of that spirit of mutual good-wiU 
and forbearance, without which no deliberations can be effec- 
tive and lead to lasting results. 

In leaving you to your labours I make an appeal to you, 
which I am confident I shall not make in vain : Do not content 
yourselves with merely doing your duty in this Legislature, 
although I know it makes a great demand upon your time. It 
needs patriotism to sacrifice leisure and sometimes remunera- 
tive occupation to take part in the deliberations of this 
Assembly. You may think — no, I will not say that — but some 
persons may think that this is a sufficient demand to make upon 
you. It is not. ISTo demand is too great when there is need for 
patriotism. It is essential that men like yourselves who are 
assistingGovernment by your advice, for Government is always 
seeking knowledge, should go forLh among the people not 
only at time of election when constituents must always be 
remembered, but at other times. You must be conscious that 
you are taking part in important deliberations, and that you 
are thus assisting in moulding the destinies of this great Empire. 
You are, permit me to say, inscribing your names on the golden 
roll of patriotic ser-\dce, and are devoting yourselves to great 
work, and in this high purpose are true to your God, to your- 
selves and to your country. 
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BIXXEPv GIVEX BY THE BUXJAB MINISTERS AT SIMLA. 

His Excellency the Viceroy deli ve 1*6(1 the following speech at the 
dinner given by the Punjab Ji'Onisters at the Grand Hotel, Simla, on the 
26th September 1921 : — 

Mr, Bad-i-Exmain, Lah HarUshan Lai, Ladies and Gentle- 
men— 1 do not know whether during the speech to which 
you have just listened you were paying any attention to me, 
but if you were you will have noticed that I was being made 
to blush by observations made about me. I thank the speaker 
very much for the very kind and hopeful words that he has 
addressed to you, and I thank you for the way in which you 
have received the toast of Her Excellency and myself. I 
was interested, in a quiet conversation with Mr. Harbishau 
Lai, who has a strong sense of humour. As the dinner pro- 
gi’essed and the speech to which we are accustomed in England 
after dinner did not come, I remarked to him what an excellent 
custom they had in India of having no after-dinner speeches. 
He fell in with the view and agreed with me and said, it did 
make it very pleasant. But now I wonder what his views will 
be if he has to listen to me for very brief moments. I also 
noted that in the toast that was proposed to you we were referred 
to as the representatives of law and order. Well, having been 
brought up to observe due regard for the fairer sex and having 
passed many years of married life, I recognise that the part 
that belonged to me was that of law, and the part that be- 
longed to Her Excellency was that of order. Perhaps this is a 
very wise dispensation. Again I observe for the first time in 
my life that the Punjab— mark it— the Punjab was spoken of 
by the speaker as a backward Province. Well, I accept the 
statement as it was made, but interested as I am naturally in 
afiairs of the Puniab, in which Province I am living, I would 
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like to ask His Excellency the Governor of tke Punjab, if he 
has few hours of his busy life to spare, to explain to me in what 
respect it is that the Punjab is backward. Of course I speak 
with dif&dence in this matter. I have had some six months’ 
experience in India, and I will certainly add that during that 
time I have very largely increased my knowledge of human 
nature, and my deep sympathy with humanity, and my appre- 
ciation of the value of justice. I will not indulge to-night in 
explaining to you some of the other things that I have learnt. 
The Viceroy’s life is undoubtedly a busy one now-a-days, and 
I spend much of my time in learning. I have learnt more from 
La’a Harkishan Lai this evening. I lay no claim, being a 
lawyer, to the great merits of law. I assume that any one who 
spoke with that admiration of law and lawyers which was 
expressed by our speaker is an admirer of it from a distance. 
He finds law much more attractive apparently when he has 
left it. In truth the great value of law and of the profession of 
law is that it cultivates high ideals of justice. Men who are 
practising day by day in this country, I am sure, have become 
imbued from traditions of their profession with a very high 
standard of justice. It is quite common at the bar in England, 
as I am sure it is here, for a barrister to come away from the 
court having exhausted ah his ingenuity, displayed all his 
eloquence, borrowed every body’s learning, and nevertheless 
having failed to convince the judge, to acknowledge when the 
heat of moment is over, if his jrfdge has tried his case fairly, that 
he has had justice. I would always prefer to be known as a 
just Tng.Ti rather than a great lawyer. But I should be sorry to 
say one word which would depreciate the value of the great 
lawyer because it is through great lawyers that justice is 
obtained. I might be tempted, but I won’t to say many 
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things to you. At the present moment the pToces3 of my 
education is proceeding. The Council of State and the Legisla- 
tive Assembly are sitting and it is my daily work every morning 
to read the report of the events of the previous day. I vdll 
only say to-night, having made up my mind that nothing 
will drag me into the political field, that I derive great satisfac- 
tion in reading thereportsof the dehlerations of these Assem- 
blies— satisfaction, however, tempered by a little regret when 
I find that the majority is against the Government. Now ladies 
and gentlemen, I will not detain you. Permit me to say one 
serious word. In the task to which my hand has been set by the 
choice of the Sovereign, I am honoured and I am privileged to 
bear very great responsibility. 1 need not tell you that it is 
never absent from my mind. I have rejoiced at the opportuni- 
ty. I know the difficulties, but I am hopeful by nature. And 
by study of Indian affairs I am not disposed to lose any of 
the hope which animated me when I came to’ this country. I 
shall not prophesy. Prophecy is generally indulged in only by 
the young. When years have passed you realise too often 
that your early prophecies have turned out wrong. In all 
earnestness I will only say, that I would desire for myself, at 
the end of my term as Viceroy, that in preference to a memorial 
or statue, or temple of fame, I should leave behind me in India 
and in my own country a memory of work redounding to the wel- 
fare of India and the Empire. 


1st October 
1921. 


DEPUTATION FROM THE PUNJAB MOSLIMS. 

His ExceUency the Viceroy in replying to an Address of Welcome from 
the Punjab Muslims at Viceregal Lodge on the 1st October said 


I am glad to iave the opportimity of meetmg a deputation 
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I am deeply touclied by your expression of welcome to me. I 
earnestly trust that I may be fortunate enough when I arrive at 
the close of my period of office to retain unabated that con- 
fidence which you have so kindly expressed in me, and to carry 
wuth me the good-will of the members of your community^ and 
of the rest of India. You do not need assurances of my earnest 
endeavours faithfully to discharge the sacred task entrusted to 
me by the King-Emperor. I speak simple truth when I tell you 
that it is my daily prayer that I may be privileged to bring 
greater happiness and prosperity to India and Indians. 

I note with especial pleasure the warm and enthusiastic 
welcome your community extend to His Eoyal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, who is about to visit India as heir to the Throne, 
This is but another among the many proofs of the devotion of 
the Punjab Moslims to the King-Emperor and his House. If it 
were necessary to seek them I would point to the 170,000 
troops recruited during the war from the Punjab Muhammad- 
ans, and emphasise that this number, as I am informed, 
represents approximately one half of the total number recruited 
in the Punjab. Again, were it necessary I would direct atten- 
tion to the splendid services of all those troops from the Punj ab, 
drawing no distinction for this purpose between Hindu, Mussul- 
man and Sikh, but relying only on the devotion and loyalty of 
these men of India to tlielr King-Emperor and I trust that 
arrangements may be made for bringing some of these gallant 
men to the personal attention of the Prince of Wales. I feel 
assured that when His Eoyal Highness visits your province he 
win be received enthusiastically by the members of your 
community and I trust, and believe, by the other communities 
in the Punjab. In the Prince’s visit political controversies 
should for the moment be laid aside^, for whatever he view 
1M20PSV 
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and the political disputes in India His Eoyal Highness has no 
part in any of them; but sti.nds above them and comes, un- 
affected by them, to grasp India warmly by the hand. 

India is passing through a critical stage in its political 
development, and it is with real satisfaction that I have heard 
your assurances that your association dissociates itself from 
the dangerous and disruptive propaganda that is most un- 
fortunately for India being carried on by the adherents of 
a movement which seeks to paralyse authority and can only lead 
to disorder and bloodshed, as experience has already shown, 
notwithstanding the exhortations to avoid it. 

Turning to matters to which you more particularly invite my 
attention, there is first the question of communal representation. 
On that matter the position of the Government has been re- 
peatedly defined. • Communal representation for the Muham- 
madan population was proposed in the report on constitutional 
reforms, was accepted by the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
and is embodied in the statutory rules under the Government 
of India Act, which secure to your community representation 
in aU the Councils in accordance with the formula known as the 
Congress-League Compact. You may rest assured that my 
Government does not contemplate a departure of policy in the 
matter. 

On the subject of the future of Turkey, I would invite 
your attention to the remarks which I made when inaugurating 
the second session of the Indian Legislature. I cannot at the 
moment when operations of war are still in progress, hazard any 
opinion as to the future. I can only reiterate my fervent 
hope that a treaty of peace may soon be concluded on reason- 
able terms satisfactory to Turkey and also to Indian Moslem 
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opinion, and my assurance that I shall not cease to impress 
the views of the Indian Moslems upon His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and shall support them to the utmost of my capacity. In 
these days when it is represented that Britain is antagonistic to 
Islam it is well to remember the important developments that 
resulted from the Conference in London and the British Prims 
Minister’s efforts in the direction of modif jdng the terms of peace 
in favour of Turkey. In regard to the supply of munitions to 
the belligerents, I would remind you that for reasons fully 
explained by the Prime Minister, His Majesty’s Government 
have adopted an attitude of strict neutrality and that this, in 
accordance with established international practice, carries 
with it the obligation to refrain from interference with the 
supply of materials of war to the contending forces. I am not 
aware, however, that the result is in practice to confine such 
supplies to the Greek forces. Indeed, in answer to a question 
in the House of Commons the Prime Minister stated that 
British firms would be permitted to supply munitions to Turkish 
forces and if reliance can be placed on statements which have 
recently appeared in the Press, the Turkish forces have been 
obtaining large quantities of munitions from neutrals. Be it 
therefore remembered that there is no shadow of foundation for 
the suggestior s which have sometimes been made that Britain is 
helping Greece in some shape or form in her war with Turkey. 
Just before the House of Commons rose last month the Prime 
Minister said in reference to this subject : “ We have not 
given ar ms to either of them, not a single gun, rifle or shell. 
These battles have been fought without any assistance from us 
e’ther way.” Believe me that I am very conscious of tLe 
strength of Moslem feeling in India in all that affects the 
Khilafat and the Moslem religion, and let me assure you that 
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I shall contintie to represent Indian Moslem views with all the 
force I can command to His Majesty’s Government, and I trust 
that these will have some effect. It cannot honestly be said 
that the British Government has failed to respond to these 
appeals or representations of Indian Moslems, for the vast 
importance of the change in the attitude of the British Govern- 
ment towards Turkey cannot be exaggerated and certainly 
ought not to be forgotten by the Moslem Community in India and 
elsewhere. 

I am not sure what precisely is meant by your remarks on 
the subject of inexperienced and young British civilians. 
Instances of incivility by Europeans to Indians have unfortu- 
nately occurred, though I believe infrequently. But if the 
reference is to the junior members of the Indian Civil Service, 
I can only say that no cases of discourtesy by these officers 
have come under my notice. If any errors have been com- 
mitted, I feel sure that they have been errors of judgment, 
errors due to inexperience or inadvertence and not the outcome 
of racial pride or arrogance. The differences in the legal 
procedure applicable to Europeans and Indians are, as you are 
aware, a matter that has recently been the subject of dis- 
cussion in the Legislature. As there announced, my Govern- 
ment accept the principle of racial equality, and have decided 
to appoint a Committee to consider what changes in the law 
are required and are feasible. 

In regard to the treatment of Indians in the self-governing 
Dominions and the Crown Colonies, may I again refer you to 
the remarks which I made when inaugurating the second 
session of the Indian Legislature ? The Eesolution passed by 
the Imperial Conference has established beyond all question 
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and authoritatively, hy the conclusions of the Premiers as- 
sembled thereat, with one dissentient, the full status of Indians 
in the Empire; and the attitude of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and their recognition of this principle will mean that it 
will be applied in other parts of the Empire which are not under 
the Dominion Governments including East Africa. I regret 
deeply that the representatives of South Africa felt themselves 
unable to accept this Resolution. There are difficulties in the 
case of that Dominion of a special character, but I repeat my 
assurance that I shall strive to the full extent of the power and 
ability I may possess to obtain the recognition in South Africa 
and elsewhere of the principle accepted by the other Dominions 
and His Majesty’s Government, and to secure that it shall be so 
interpreted as to satisfy Indian pride and Indian patriotism. 

The increasing association of Indians in every branch of 
administration was placed in the forefront of the announcement 
of August 20th, 1917, is embodied in the preamble to the 
Government of India Act of 1919 and is therefore the accepted 
policy of the Government. Notable steps in this direction have 
already been taken and whilst the reduction of the British 
element, as you will doubtless recognize, must proceed gra- 
dually, the further indianization of the Services will be carried 
out as rapidly as circumstances permit. 

I welcome the statement that you agree with the measures 
which are being taken to restore law and order in Malabar. 
Those who have been guilty of deeds of violence and crime must 
be brought to justice. But you may rely upon it that those 
unfortunate and deluded persons, who have been induced to 
believe that they should disregard the law and defy authority, 
win be dealt with with due regard to their position ; and you 
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may rest assured that any action that it may be necessary to 
take against them will not err on the side of excessive severity. 
The grave crimes and outrages that have been committed in 
Malabar are the inevitable result of the violent disturbances that 
have arisen. I fully recognize that there are loyal Moplahs who 
have rendered assistance to the Government during these 
troublous times and, equally, I feel convinced that the true 
spirit of Moslem opinion condemns the disgraceful excesses that 
have been committed professedly under the guise of religious 
fervour, but which all those who are conversant with the 
moral principles of the Muhammadan religion know thoroughly 
well must be and are repudiated and condemned by those who 
practise the religion and are adherents of the Moslim faith. 

I regret that I am unable at this moment to discuss the prose- 
cutions that are now proceeding at Karachi. These matters 
are sub judice : they have passed into the hands of the courts 
of justice and out of the control of the Executive Government. 
But I may be permitted to observe in view of some observations 
in certain sections of the Press, that no greater mistake was 
ever made and no greater injustice ever done than to assert 
that these prosecutions are intended as an attack upon the 
religion of Islam. I find it difficult to believe that men of 
sane and sober opinion can hold these views, having regard to 
the events of, let us say, the last two years. Where in the 
history of freedom has greater liberty been permitted than here 
in India to those Muhammadans who, basing their exhortations 
upon the religion of Islam, have nevertheless preached extreme 
political opinions ? The events are too well known to need 
recapitulation, but in justice to the Government of my pre- 
decessor Lord Chelmsford and to those who are associated with 
me to-day in the Government of India, I assert that there has 
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never been greater tolerance displayed or greater liberty 
permitted. Even shortly after my arrival here I was confront- 
ed with a situation which in my opinion was bound to lead 
to violence and bloodshed ; but even then with the full concur- 
rence of my colleagues in the Government and — let me add — 
with their cordial co-operation I strove for peace and tran- 
quillitj^ I will say no more at this moment upon this subject, 
but I ask those who are loud in their denunciation of the 
Government for pursuing a policy of what is called by them 
repression, to consider the recent events in India and I have 
no hesitation in sajdng that no Government has been surpassed 
in its manifest desire for peace. "Whether it has succeeded 
is for others to judge. 

One word more in reference to observations and criticisms of 
part of the. Press : in the British Empire there are many 
millions of Moslems ; in the British Empire there is no room 
for intolerance in religious opinion and all religions may be 
practised with the utmost freedom ; in the British Empire 
there is reverence for all civilized religions. It could never have 
attained its influence and power but for the religious freedom 
which is always implied in British rule wherever it may be. 
My very presence here as Viceroy, appointed by the King- 
Emperor, is in itself a proof of the religious freedom under the 
King-Emperor. What ground is there then for the suggestion 
that any action taken by the Government of India, of which 
I am the head at present, is directed against a particular 
religion 1 No such thought has ever entered into the minds of 
those who are responsible : no such action could possibly be 
contemplated by me. Whatever action is taken by the Govern- 
ment is against individuals for alleged infringement of the laws 
and has no reference to religion whether the Government’s view 
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is right or wrong is for the Courts to determine. But I would 
ask you — men of religion and of thought and of responsibility 
imagining yourselves for a moment either at the head of, or 
engaged in, the direction of public affairs, whether consistently 
with the honourable trust reposed in you, and with your 
reverence for religion and determination to allow complete free- 
dom in religious matters, you could permit political action which 
would have the effect of disrupting the forces that make for 
order and of delivering the country into the hands of undisciplin- 
ed mobs. Those whose duty it is to act under orders in the ser- 
vice of the Crown for the preservation of order, i.e., the police 
and the military when called upon, are entitled to the protection 
of the Government against actions which, if successful, would 
subject these deluded men to grave penalties of the law. It is 
our duty to protect the State and it is equally our duty to protect 
the men who are willing to serve the State and to guard them 
against insidious attempts to mislead them from their honour- 
able duties. If I have dilated at some length upon this subject, 
it is because I am anxious to place the views of my Government 
before the public, and, in particular, desire to meet criticism 
which in most instances, I verily believe, is based upon a 
complete misapprehension of the motives and actions of Govern- 
ment. Believe me, I seek peace among you all: I want help 
from you, from those who think vith you and from those who are 
even against you and whose views may conflict with those of 
Government. I seek assistance from all who desire India’s 
welfare, and in particular, from all who wish to proceed along the 
path leading to complete self-government in India. Instead of 
dividing the forces of Indians, let them join with us, the few 
British, in this country and above all let Hindu and Mussalman 
unite for India’s good let all advocate a policy of reform as 
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persistcntlj as tliey may wish. But let them j oin together with 
us whatever may be their political or religious views, to work for 
the redress of grievances and the development of greater 
happiness and for that which after all must be, and is, the aim of 
British and Indians together of all political and religious views — 
the attainment of that great place in the Councils of Empire 
and the world that stands so clearly marked out for India in the 
future ! 


ADDRESS Of WELCOME FROM THE SRI PRATAP COLLEGE AT 
SRINAGAR. 

Their Excellencies the Viceroy and the Countess of Reading, accom- 
panied by the Hon’ble Sir John Wood and the Hon’ble Mr. Denys Bray 
and fcheir staff left Simla for Kashmir on the 11th October. His 
Excellency the Viceroy paid a visit to the Sri Pratap College at 
Srinagar on the 16th, and in replying to an address of welcome said 

Your Highness, Members oftkeEdimtion Department, Ladies 
and Gentlemen.-— It has given me very great pleasure, as well 
as to Her Excellency, to be present here to-day, to have 
come amongst you and to have received that very cordial 
welcome in the address which has just been prese..ted to me. 
It is of the deepest interest to find that there has been such 
progress made in this educational institution, that having 
apparently started upon its career so far back only as 1905, 
it was taken over by the State in 1911, and that His Highness 
the Maharaja has shown such concern for it is an indication of 
the interest evinced by him in the education of his subjects. 
I am particularly attracted by the attention which you have 
paid in your address to the religious and spiritual and moral 
side of education, recognising as you dvo— as all must who 
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understand tlie real meaning and the true mission of education — ■ 
that it is not merely the learning of history, geography, philo- 
sophy or science, but it is in truth the training of the man, 
which begins with the boy where he has instilled into him the 
principles to regulate the conduct of his life, and which end 
by giving him the great advantages we attribute to education. 
In truth, education is but the training of the mind, and that, 
when it is combined with religious and moral principles, means 
making the character. For true as it is that cultivated intellect 
is one of the most glorious possessions of mankind, it is even 
more true that it is in his character that is found the instrument 
of real progicss of the world and the mark which he may leave 
upon it. Your Highness has, as we have learnt, given practical 
proof of your interest in the education of your subjects, and you 
have— almost as we stand here — within the last few days pro- 
mulgated a Constitution from which much will be hoped, 
and I trust it will have the full effect Your Highness designed 
for it, that is, to make for the better conditions of your subjects. 

Permit me to say on behalf of Her Excellency and myself 
how much we enjoyed the splendid spectacle when travelling 
with His Highness on the Jhelum and watching the great crowds 
of people assembled here. It was a great satisfaction to us to 
think that we were taking part in this, to us, truly wonderful 
spectacle ; and as we pursued our course along that great water- 
way of Eashroir, it was in my thoughts — as I am sure it 
must have been in the minds of many on that day— that to that 
river is to be attributed so much of the prosperity of Kashmir, 
but to this thought quickly follows another. In this land of 
beauty famed throughout the world, of which we have read 
before we came, and never dreamt that we should be actual 
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spectators, there are also difficulties which come to all people ; 
and here now at this moment during my visit, I know that 
His Highness with his advisers is devoting anxious considera- 
tion to a problem which is of the deepest interest, it is the pro- 
viding of greater facilities for the supply of food-stuffs to the 
people. I know that this is in His Highness’ thoughts. I 
know it from his speech with me, and I trust — indeed I feel 
confident — that it will not be long before His Highness and 
his advisers will have found the solution of this problem which 
is fraught with the deepest meaning to the poorer people and 
wdll make for their contentm^t, their prosperity and their 
happiness. 

Let me in conclusion say to you how glad I am to feel that 
the opportunity has been presented to me of coming to this 
beautiful city, of enjoying the famed hospitality of His High- 
ness the Maharaja and of seeing for myself some of those 
spectacles of which we have had pictures presented to us, of 
seeing you face to face, of learning the lives that you live, and of 
recognising, as we do, that Kashmir and India are bound up 
together in their desire for the happiness and prosperity of 
the people, that Kashmir and the other States also playing 
their part with British India may look forward to better, 
brighter and happier days. As time progresses we shall pro- 
ceed along the lines of education mapped out for you in this 
and other colleges, in the universities, and in the greatest uni- 
versity of aU — the world ; and may it be vouchsafed to us — 
some playing great parts, some plapng smaller parts, some 
playmg infinitesimally minute parts — when we come to lay 
down our lives that we can individually think of some good we 
shall have left behind us as the result of the years w^e have lived 
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At a State Banquet held at Srinagar on the 26fch October in honour 
oi Their ExceKencies’ visit to Kashmir, His Excellency the Viceroy made 
the following reply to the toast proposed by His Highness the Maharaja 


Your Highness j Lalies and (?ewii!emen.---Iainmostgrateful 
to Your Higliness for bke very kind terms in which you have 
proposed my health aud that of Her Excellency and to you, 
ladies and gentlemen, for the cordiality with which you have 
received the toast. 

This is my first visit to an Indian State and it has been an 
experience which neither I nor Her Excellency are ever likely 
to forget. From the time when Your Highness, with your 
usual courtesy, met us on the road up to the present moment 
we have received nothing but the greatest kindness and con- 
sideration from Your Highness, your officials and people, and 
I would ask you all to accept our most cordial thanks. Our 
entry into this city with Your Highness in the procession on 
the Jhelum presented a spectacle of picturesque beauty which 
it will be difficult to surpass. But we were even more impress- 
ed hy the cordiality of the reception which your people ac- 
corded to us, and I trust that I may accept it as an apprecia- 
tion of the deep interest w'hich the Government of India must 
always take in Your Highness and your State and your people. 

Amid all the beauty of this glorious country, one is tempted 
to forget for a moment that there are such things as poverty 
and sorrow. But even here life has not been without its 
shadows : and the shortage and abnormally high cost of the 
staple food grains in the city of Srinagar and elsewhere in 
Kashmir have caused very severe distres^^ to the poorer classes 
of the people. The problem of reducing high prices and of 
csoUecting and bringing the grain into the cit^.s is one of great 
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difficulty and complexity and, as Your Higliness lias said, 
tlie measures so far taken, though they have given temporary 
relief, have not provided a radical cure for the evil. Your 
Highness, with your long experience of Kashmir, has realised 
that the only effective remedy is the assumption by the State 
of complete control and the appointment of an influential and 
competent Board, directly responsible to Your Highness, 
which will organise and co-ordinate the various agencies and 
departments to be employed in the acquisition, transport and 
distribution of the staple food grains. These measures are 
the key-stone of the scheme which Your Highness has decided 
to introduce and as I have learnt this evening, has now actually 
introduced and 1 congratulate you most warmly on coming to 
so wise a decision and 1 congratulate your people on the bene- 
ficent effect it will have. In General Raja Sir Hari Singh as 
Senior Member of the Board, Your Highness has selected 
a man of commanding influence, wide experience and strong 
personality, whose interests are bound up with yours and those 
of the people of this country, and the names of Mr. Glancy 
and Pandit Narindra Nath Koul will, I feel sure, command 
equal confidence. Their task will not be an easy one. There 
win be legislation to be undertaken in order to enforce the State 
control of the produce, to constitute summary courts, and 
to prevent the holding up of stocks ; special tribunals will be 
needed also for settling the payment by instalments of debts 
due from the villagers to the waddars ; and special arrange- 
ments will have to be made for facilitating the transport of 
grain from the villages into the cities. 

In meeting these and other urgent requirements, Youx 
Highness should find in the Board of. Control a most efficient 
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iiistrament and I am glad to know that you kave decided to 
give them ample powera for dealing with the situation. I am 
sure that we all wish them success in their high mission, and 
we hope and believe that the wise measures Your Highness 
has determined to introduce will lead to a final and happy 
solution of this most difacult problem. Her Highness the 
Maharani has also by her generous gift shown her care and 
regard for the poor. 

Your Highness has also alluded to your recent inauguration 
of an Executive Council to assist you in the administration of 
the State and with instructions to devote themselves, as one of 
their first duties, to the framing of a scheme for a represent- 
tative Assembly. Alligb Court with three Judges is also about 
to be brought into being. These measures will, I am sure, 
have the efiect of improving the administrative and judicial 
machinery of the State and wiU have the advantage of asso- 
ciatin<^ the various communities of J ammu and Kashmir with 
the working of the State machine. I trust that the great 
decentralisation in work will afiord a welcome relief to Your 
Highness and conduce to the greater welfare and contentment 
of your people. 

I need not say that both in the working of these reforms 
and also in dealing with the slali question, Your Highness 
will always find in ms and in my Kesident a sincere friend on 
. whose advice and support you may confidently rely. 

My visit and Her Excellency’s, with those who have had 
the good fortune to accompany us, will always remain fresh 
in our memories as a lasting record of the charming delights 
of this country and of the generous hospitality of Your 
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Highness. 1 am very glad indeed that it is during my visit 
that Your Highness has decided upon the promulgation of 
measures which will render your name glorious in the annals 
of this State, and will cause you ever to be remembered with 
gratitude and affection by your people. Your Highness' 
action in respect of shali, taking at this moment when I am 
staying in your State, will of itself permanently remain in my 
mind as the result of Your Highness’ thoughtfulness, consi- 
deration and solicitude for the welfare of your people. It is 
the poor who always stand most in need of the care of their 
Ruler, and Your Highness has shown that you have their well- 
being uppermost in your mind. 

I will not dwell here on the services rendered by the Kash- 
mir State in the Great War, since they have already been fully 
recognised and acknowledged both by the Government of India 
and by His Majesty the King-Emperor. I will only say that 
the Kashmir State was second to none in the efficiency of it 3 
troops ; the generosity of its contributions and, above all, in the 
supply of fighting men to the armies which fought in the cause 
of justice and freedom. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales will have an oppor- 
tunity, during his visit to J ammu, of seeing some of Your High- 
ness' troops who did such valiant service at the front, and of 
conveying his congratulations to you personally. I wish that 
it were possible for His Royal Highness to make a longer stay 
but owing to his many engagements, this is, I regret to say, 
impracticable. I shall, however, have much pleasure in con- 
veying your loyal message to His Royal Highness and assuring 
h im of a loyal and hearty welcome from Your Highness and 
your people on his visit to Jammu. 
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Ladies and Gentlemen, it is now my pleasant task to pro- 
pose the toast of our popular and distinguished host His High- 
ness the Maheraja of Kashmir. Those of you who have spent 
your lives in Kashmir or have been otherwise associated with 
His Highness in his daily life, will be able to speak more fully 
than I can of the many virtues which have made him beloved 
of his people and of all who have been brought into contact 
with him —virtues which have raised his State to the same 
level as that of the highest in the Indian Empire, and have 
earned for him personally the rank of Lieutenant-General and 
the Grand Commandership of the Star of India, the Indian 
Empire and the Order of the British Empire. I also, though 
my acquaintance with His Highness has been so short, have 
learned to appreciate his shrewdness, his kindness of heart and 
lavish generosity, and above all his deep-seated loyalty and 
devotion to the Crown and the British Government. 

I must add for myself and Her Excellency that the very 
cordial invitation of His Highness that we should again visit 
Kashmir and Jammu and stay at least four weeks is very 
tempting and I trust that it may be possible for me again to 
come here in response to His Highness’ expressed desire. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I ask you to join with me in drink- 
ing the health of His Highness Maharaja Sir Pratap Singh 
Bahadur, Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir, and in wishing 
him all happiness and prosperity. 

OPENING OE THE SECOND SESSION OF THE CHAMBEK OF 
PRINCES AT DELHI. 

His Excellency the Viceroy inaugurated the Second Session of the 
Chamber of Princes (Narendra Mandal) on the 7th November in the 
Assembly Hall, Delhi, and delivered the following speech : — ■ 

Tour Highnesses.— T l\to months ago, as the Eepresentative of 
His Majesty, I opened for the first time during my Period of 
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office the two great constitutional Chambers of the British 
Indian L^islature. To-day it is my pleasant duty to open the 
Second Session of the Chamber of Princes. In so doing I act as 
the Eepresentative of His Majesty and am privileged to convey 
to you as partners in the Empire his good wishes for the success 
of your deliberations. But I cannot forget that, as Viceroy? 

I stand in a relation of special intimacy to your Chamber as 
I have the honour to be your President and the right to take 
yart in your discussions. I trust that this bond between 
CLS may increase the mutual esteem and regard that have hitherto 
characterised the relations between the Viceroy and the 
Princes and which are continued on my side and I hope also 
on yours. May our association in this Chamber be fruitful of 
benefit to your Order, to your subjects, to British India, and to 
the Empire. That was the four-fold object His Majesty set 
before us in his Proclamation, made when the Chamber was 
inaugurated on his behalf by His Eoyal Highness the Duke of 
Connaught. I know of no more fitting ainu Let us pray that 
we may attain itu 

Since the Chamber last met, we have lost two of our members 
by death, His Highness the Mir of Khairpur and His Highness 
the Raja of Dharampur, I am glad to welcome their succes- 
sors who have taken their seats to-day. 

The attendance is not perhaps so large as some of us hoped. 
Some of the Princes have absented themselves because they are 
going to Bombay or are coming to Delhi later on to welcome His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. Some are in Europe and 
one whose absence I specially regret, His Highness the Maharao 
of Cutch, has been detained there by his duties as one of the 
representatiyes of India on the League of Nations. 

M20BSy 
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This year will be memorable in Indian history as the year of 
two Eoyal visits. As Your Highnesses know, His Majesty ori- 
ginally intended that the inaugural ceremony of this Chamber 
should be performed by his eldest son, His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales. But conditions of health made it necessary 
to postpone the visit, and by His Majesty’s command His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Connaught came in the Prince’s stead. 
I need not recall to Your Highnesses the historic occasion when 
His Royal Highness declared the Chamber duly constituted, 
or the inspiring words in which he addressed the assembled 
Princes. Those are memories that will be with you always. 
Although I was not present my pulses tingled and my mind was 
stimulted and esalted by the study of the sentiments expressed 
by those of you who were privileged to take part in the historic 
ceremony. We are now meeting again for the Second Session 
in the Chamber in the knowledge that the promise of the Prince’s 
visit to India is to be fulfilled, and that he will set foot on 
Indian soil for the first time less than a fortnight hence. 

Ever since the Government of India passed from the Bast 
India Company to the Crown, the Heir to the Throne has honour- 
ed this country with a visit, but I speak without fear of con- 
tradiction or misunderstanding when I say that no other 
Prince of Wales has more completely established himself at 
so early an age in the general heart of the Empire (applause). 
The Prince had barely attained the age of manihood when the 
war broke but, and all through the Icng struggle he shared, as a 
subordinate officer, the hardships and perils that his fellow 
subjects were endaring, that he miglt one day reign over them. 
It was a princely hazard, and princely was the use he made of it. 
Some of Your Highnesses who have already been privileged 
to make His Royal Highness acquaintance will iindeistand what 
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those qualities are which have endeared him to all and have 
gained for him the appellation of First Ambassador of the 
Empire. Speaking in this Chamber, I will merely say that I am 
convinced that the effect of his visit to India will be to bind the 
Princes of India still more closely to the Throne. 

The visit, as Your Highnesses already know, wiU be more or 
less informal, and ceremony will be reduced to a mim'mmn For 
this purpose you have dispensed with the exchange of visits 
which otherwise would have formed part of the ceremonies 
associated ivith a visit of the Prince of Wales to India. But 
although these formal visits are omitted it is not intended to 
detract, and must not hereafter be regarded as having detracted, 
from the traditional courtesies following upon long-established 
precedent due to the Princes of India on such occasions. 
The departure in this instance from the normal procedure is 
due solely to the desire to make the visit of the Prince of Wales, 
who has abeady borne heavy burdens in his mission of Empire, 
as easy as possible, and I gratefully acknowledge your appre- 
ciation of the circumstances and your readiness to facilitate the 
achievement of our purpose. A large portion of His Royal 
Highness’ time will be spent on visits to some of the principal 
States and, as he moves about the country, other Princes and 
Chiefs whose States it has not been found possible to include 
in the tour will have opportunities of making acquaintance 
with their future Emperor. I feel sure that this arrangement is 
the best that could have been made. His Royal Hi ghn ess will 
get to know a number of Your Highnesses as individuals and as 
private friends, and he will acquire an insight into your life and 
surroundings, your aspirations and dijSS-culties, undimmed by 
excess of ceremony and officialism. 
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One of the items on the agenda relates to the appointment of 
a Committee to consider the from which the Chamber’s welcome 
to the Prince shall take, hut I feel confident that, long before 
YOU assemble to offer His Ro-yal Highness a formal welcome, the 
regard that you all feel for him will have deepened into personal 
attachment to one whose charm has become a proverb in 
every country he has visited. 

His Eoyal Highness’ visit comes, I think, at asn opportune 
moment. Conditions are changing rapidly. The India of the 
Armistice is not even the India of to-day. The reform of the 
Government of British India has been accompanied by a fresh 
adjustment of our relations with the States. And it is well that 
the Prince should see for himself something of the change which 
has come over the spirit of India, and the promise of a new, and 
let us hope a better, life. In that promise the States too have 
their share. Few things have impressed me more than the 
great progress that has been made during the past few years in 
the direction of giving the States an organic unity and equipping 
the new organism with the beginnings of a constitution. The 
old policy of rigid isolation has been abandoned. You meet in 
a common Chamber for purposes of joint deliberation. Under 
the charter of your Chamber which you yourselves helped to 
draft, the Princes as a body are recognized as the advisers of 
His Majesty’s representatives and of the Government of the 
Crown. Y our weight in ottt councils is the weight of your united 
strength and that strength will grow with its exercise. 

Your Chancellor and the Standing Committee had two 
meetings after the close of last session, and since then papers 
have been circulated to them in regard to all matters^which were 
conung before the Chamber. . The result of their labours is to be 
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found in the reports and summaries dealing with mining conces- 
sions, telegraphs, the acquisition of non-residential immovable 
property in British India, and railways which form items IV, 
VI, IX and X on the agenda. 

These summaries, Your Highnesses will understand, repre- 
sent the considered opinion of the Standing Committee as to the 
policy the Government of India should pursue in these matters. 
After the Chamber has recorded its views it will be for my Gov- 
ernment to take them into consideration and to make an 
announcement regarding the policy 'which will in future be 
followed. But before such announcement can be made it will 
be necessary for my Government to discuss the revised sum- 
maries with Local Governments and in some cases perhaps 
to make a reference to the Secretary of State. I will not say 
any more at present on the subjects dealt with in these sum- 
maries. To bo perfectly frank, I have not yet had occasion fully 
to study for myself the issues raised and I shall listen with great 
interest to Your Highnesses discussion of them. 

The two last items of business on the programme are the 
election of the Chancellor and the Standing Committee for the 
coming year. These offices are no sinecure, and the Chamber 
has, I think, been fortunate in the selections it made last Feb- 
ruary to fill them. The bulk of the work has naturally fallen 
on the Chancellor, and we are all o-f ns deeply grateful to His 
Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner for the efficient and business- 
like manner in which, in spite of ill-health, he has discharged 
his duties. He has set a noble example to those who come 
after him. 

The members of the Standing Committee have also served 
you well, though their duties are naturally less arduous than 
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those of the Chancellor, and to them as well as to h im yon will 
I have no doubt, desire to express your gratitude. 

I now leave the agenda list for a moment to refer to certain 
other matters which are of interest to the Rulers of Indian 
States, though they do not appear among the subjects for dis- 
cussion. They are three in number — 

(1) the Fiscal Commission ; 

(2) the reorganization of the forces of Indian States, and 

(3) the protection of Rulers of States against attacks in 
the Press and on the platform in British India. 

I shall be very brief in my remarks on all three subjects. 

Your Highnesses have already received intimation of the 
appointment of the Fiscal Commission, and copies of the 
questionnaire. The question is one of joint concern to British 
India and the States as, though the revenue from customs is 
a British Indian receipt, the effect of the fiscal system adopted 
by Government is felt throughout India, and I trust that at 
any rate those Durbars whose commercial interests are con- 
siderable will give the Commission the benefit of their views. 
The Commission which has been appointed is a strong one. 
It will consider among other matters the question of a protec- 
tive tariff for India, This question is one of prime importance 
both for consumers and for manufacturers in the States as 
well as in British India. 

The scheme for the reofganization of State troops is pro- 
gressing rapidly. The Inspector-General, Imperial Service 
Troops, with a specially selected staff officer, has already made 
an extensive tour through the States which now maintain 
Imperial Service Troops and a number of others which are 
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anxious to take advantage of the ne-w proposals. The scheme 
is based largely on suggestions made by His Highness the 
Maharaja of Alwar. He asked Government to start with the 
assumption that in time of emergency all the resources of the 
Indian States in men, money and material would be placed at 
the disposal of the British Government. Your Highnesses are 
in possession of the first draft of the proposals, and I think 
you will all agree that the dominant note of the new policy is 
one of trust — a trust, I may add, increased by comradeship 
in battle that was tried and not foimd wanting. 

Practical experience in working out the scheme has, 
T understand, suggested certain alterations, and the proposals 
as they now stand are to be discussed by a Committee of 
Princes and certain of my officers during the present session. 
What we have to aim at is greater efficiency, both in organiza- 
tion and in armament, while with a view to give Your High- 
nesses’ troops a new sphere of activity, they are being offered 
a definite part in the general scheme of internal security. 

The third question is one which has, I fear, been giving 
Your Highnesses some anxious thought during the past sum- 
mer. The Press Act is the only statutory weapon we possess 
for the protection of Princes against attacks from the Press in 
British India. It is an instrument which was devised for our 
own protection as well as for yours, and it has been used for 
both purposes. My Government has, however, now decided, 
after fuU deliberation, to discard it on groimds which have 
been publicly explained. Your Highnesses will realise that 
it would have been difficult to retain for the benefit of the mem- 
bers of your Order a measure of law which was thought unneces- 
sary for His Majesty the King. The grant to Your Hi ghnesses 
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of protection in another form is a matter which will require 
careful consideration. I alluded to the question in mv 
speech at the opening of the Houses of the Legislature on the 
3rd September, and I refer to it again to-day to give Your 
Highnesses an assurance that it is still engaging my most earnest 
attention. And as I observed, it will form the subject of a 
Resolution to be moved by His Highness the Maharaja of 
Alwar during the course of the deliberations of your Chamber. 
I shall look forward with the greatest interest to the debate 
which will take place upon the subject, as it will inform my 
mind and will assist me in coming to conclusions as to the course 
that should be followed by the Government of India in this 
respect. 

I will now return, if you will allow me, for a brief space 
before I dose, to the agenda list of the session. There is 
one item on the list which is so significant, so arresting, so 
typical of the change that the war has wrought, that I feel 
driven to dwell for a moment on the thoughts it suggests. I 
refer — ^need I say it ? — ^to the first item on the programme, the 
report which His Highness the Maharaja of Nawanagar is to 
present in regard to his work on the League of Nations. I shall 
not anticipate what His Highness wiU tell you. I merely ask 
you to run your memory back to the beginning of the war and 
to compare your position, the position of your Order, then and 
now. Then, your States were isolated units, separate entities. 
You had no tie, no common organization, no collective organ 
of expression. Not only were you shut out from the world of 
international afiairs, but you had no recognized method of 
ascertaining each other’s views on matters affecting the States 
in general. Now you have your Chamber, and one of your 
members is chosen as a representative on the League of Nations. 
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That, Your Highnesses, is reform in one of its aspects, the 
creation of a new order of things, strengthening your position, 
advancing your dignity. But as your horizon widens, new ideas 
emerge into view. You cannot exclude them. Events are com- 
pelling the study of the workings of forms of Government other 
thais-your owm, and the effects which certain forces seem almost 
inevitably to produce on the beliefs, the feelings and the 
aspirations of the great masses of mankind. 

That, Your Highnesses, brings us to reform in another of its 
aspects, reform as an answer to the awakened consciousness of 
the people. These forces cannot be bidden to halt. They must 
be faced and dealt with. I know full well that you have already 
reflected deeply upon them and that they will continue to 
engage your attention, so that when they present themselves 
to you for solution you may know the answer you wish to make. 

Reform, as it affects Your Highnesses, has two aspects — one 
affecting your relations with the British Government in India, 
and the other your relations with your own people. I am sure 
that Your Highnesses will already have reahsed that the place 
of the Indian States in the India of the future is a problem which 
it is difficult to solve and requires much thought. It must 
engage the attention of all Your Highnesses. For the present 
I will merely ask Your Highnesses to ponder the problem and to 
look ahead. We shall need your counsel. 

As regards the second aspect of the problem, you will re- 
member that my predecessor, Lord Chelmsford, referred to the 
subject of internal reform in the States in his speech at the open- 
ing of the Conference in November 1919. That advice was 

given by one who was a sincere well-wisher of your Order. I 
M20PSV 
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shall not at this early period of my Viceroyalty attempt to add 
to it* I merely remind you of it. Lord Chelmsford, though he 
was so largely responsible for the Reforms in British India, 
made no suggestion that you should copy them. The time and 
the place and the manner of change, if change there is to be, 
are in your hands. But the forces with which you have to deal 
are live forces. They need and they deserve careful study 
wherever they are at work. May you be guided to deal with 
them prudently and well. 

I have dealt at length on the great changes which have 
taken place in Your Highnesses’ position of recent years. The 
services rendered by you during the War are a matter of glorious 
history. His Majesty has been graciously pleased to bestow 
marks of his favour on many individual members of your Order, 
but to-day I am authorised by him to announce the grant of a 
further privilege. For the future, except at installations and 
investitures, where local custom will continue to be followed, 
His Imperial Majesty has been pleased to dispense with the 
presentation of nazars at ceremonial visits or receptions, either 
to himself or to the members of his family ox to any of his ofBlcers 
to whom it has hitherto been customary to present them. 

And now, Your Highnesses, we shall proceed to our delibera- 
tions. I shall value your counsel, particularly of those Princes 
who are experienced in the administration of their States, As 
the Representative of the King-Emperor, it is my special duty, 
as it is my privilege to confer with you who wield the power and 
bear the responsibility of ruling over your States, whose honour- 
able loyalty and devotion to the King-Emperor are now both 
traditional and indisputable, and I trust— indeed, I am con- 
vinced— that mutual advantage will result and that our com- 
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bined efforts may add lustre to the history of India. And here at 
this moment when for the first time it fafis to my lot to address 
the Princes of India assembled in this Chamber, let me assure 
you that I regard it as an honour and a privilege, that I look to 
you whose history in many respects is well known to me, as it is 
to all students of India, to assist me, as I know you will, to the 
best of your ability in discharging the gravely onerous task 
which has been placed upon my shoulders. The India of to-day 
is perhaps not easy to govern. 

I have referred in the earlier part of my address to you to 
forces that have arisen that cannot be disregarded, but must 
indeed be considered rather as the natural outcome of human 
progress and which no human agency can ever hold back, and 
it behoves us— I speak of us, that is, you the Princes of India, 
and myself as the Representative of the King-Emperor and the 
headoftheGovernmentof India— to do our utmost to so guide 
the counsels of those who are at the head of affairs in India that 
we may be privileged to do our best, one and all of us, in our 
own spheres, at our own time and in our own actions ; to do, 
above all, that which we believe to be right, to persist in it not 
withstanding that it may be adversely criticised, to ponder over 
the comments that may be made, to judge of all the counsels 
thatmaybe given, but in the end to tale the burden upon our- 
selves of doing what we honestly, earnestly and sincerely believe 
to be the right course to be followed. 

ADDKESS OF WELCOME FROM THE TALUQDARS OF OUDH. i2tli Novem- 
His Excellency the Viceroy received an Address of Welcome from her 1921. 
the Talu(idars of Oudh at Viceregal Lodge, Delhi, on the 12th November, 
andinreply said;— 

It is a great pleasure to me to receive this depu- 
tation of the Taluqdars of Oudh. Although as you say the 
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presentation of your address ias been delayed, it does not seem 
to have cooled tbe ardour or weakened the force of your senti- 
ments. Permit me to tbank you very warmly for the observa- 
tions you have made regarding myself personally. The expres- 
sion of your views will act as an encouragement to me in the 
performance of the manifold duties that I have undertaken. In 
the onerous task which it has pleased His Majesty to entrust 
to me it is a stimulus to my energies and activities to receive 
jovLv assurance that I and my Government can count on the 
whole-hearted support of the great landlords o' Oudh. The 
loyalty of the Taluqdars has always been unquestioned and 
unquestionable ; it was notably manifested during the great 
crisis of the war when, as you justly observed, they rallied as 
a body to the side of the Government and placed the resources of 
their estates at its disposal ; and I entertain no doubt that now 
when critical problems of another order have arisen, when 
efforts are being assiduously made to sap the foundations of law 
and order, to undermine the respect for authority and to subvert 
the constituted government of the country, the Government 
can rely with equal confidence on your support and assistance. 
I note with especial satisfaction your assurance that you, the 
Taluqdars of Oudh, are devotedly loyal and attached to His 
Imperial Majesty’s person and Throne as were your forefathers 
before you and that you are eagerly awaiting the arrival of His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales to welcome him with that 
enthusiasm which the Taluqdars of Oudh may be relied upon to 
manifest to the Heir- Apparent of the Imperial Throne. I do 
not doubt that these views are shared by the vast majority of 

the Indian people, whose courtesy and hospitality have become 
traditional. I have heard with deep regret that misapprehen- 
Hons are said to exist in certain quarters with regard to this 
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visit of His Eoyal Highness. I have heard it suggested that 
I and my Government are seeking to utilise the visit of the Prince 
for political purposes of our own, and that we shall endeavour 
to represent the warmth of the reception accorded to His Eoyal 
Highness by the people as demonstrating the absence of any 
political grievances and the satisfaction of the people of India 
with present conditions. It has been brought to my knowledge 
that arguments are being used to spread the notion that I and 
my Government intend to exploit the visit of His Eoyal High- 
ness as a means of disguising from the British public and the 
world the real feelings and attitude of the Indian people on 
political questions. It may be that some are genuinely appre- 
hensive lest a warm reception of the Prince might be used for 
these purposes. I regret also that there are some who wish to 
stir up popular feeling against the Prince’s visit and it may be 
that they are responsible for disseminating those notions. 
I desire with aU the authority at my command emphatically to 
repudiate these suggestions, and to assure the Indian people 
that neither I nor my Government have ever had the faintest 
intention of using His Eoyal Highness’ visit for political pur- 
poses. I and my Government formed the opinion that the 
visit of the Prince to India should take place this year in accord- 
ance with the statements that were made when the first promised 
visit was postponed, and this view was based upon grounds that 
must be obvious to everyone who has the welfare of India at 
heart, even though there may be disagreement as to the methods 
by which that welfare is to be attained. Had I and my Govern- 
ment adopted any other attitude our action would inevitably 
have produced in the minds of the British public and of the 
peoples of the Dominions impressions that would have reacted 
very unfavourably on the friendly relations between India and 
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other parts of the Empire, and at a time when I attach the ut- 
most importance to the growth in strength of these relations, to 
establishing them on a permanent basis and to cementing them 
with sympathy and affection. I fully acknowledge that there 
are many matters of public policy upon which serious and even 
acute diffe rence • of opinion obtain in this country. I and my , 
Government have always been and still are most desirous of 
reconciling these differences and solving these problems. But 
the Prince of Wales stands apart from and above all such politi- 
cal controversies. His Royal Highness’ visit to India is in 
accordance with the precedent set by his august father and 
grand-father, and he comes to India as the heir to the Throne 
and the future Emperor of India, and in that capacity alone. 
His reception will not be a test of opinions that may be held on 
the political problems and differences of the day, but will be 
a test of the loyalty and attachment of the people of India towards 
the Crown itself. Loyalty to the King-Emperor is independent 
of the political issues and controversies of India. It is a banner 
under which all should serve irrespective of political opmions 
and the opportunity presents itself for this manifestation by 
the arrival of His Royal Highness upon the shores of India. 

I deeply regret the loss of the eminent men to whom you 
have referred, but I feel assured that in your ranks others will 
be found to follow their example and to lead your community 
in the path which it has always trod — that of loyalty to tJie 
Crown and readiness to co-operate with the Government in its 
efforts to promote the welfare of India. 

You have referred in the course of your address to the thorny 
issues connected with the law of landlord and tenant in Oudh. 
13iese issues have been the subject of prolonged debate in the 
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Legislative Council of your province, criticism and discussion in 
the public press and among political leaders and parties* The 
Bill in which the final decisions of the Council are embodied 
will come before me in due course under the provisions of the 
Grovernment of India Act and you will realise therefore that it 
is not possible for me at this juncture and on this occasion to 
express any opinion thereon. I will only say that I have never 
believed in conflicts of classes which do not admit of a reasonable 
solution; that in my judgment the prosperity of Oudh, 
a province so predominently agricultural in character, is essen- 
tially dependent on harmonious relations between the landlords 
and tenants, and that it is my earnest hope that whatever 
changes are made in the law will be such as to benefit both class- 
es and to facilitate that close co-operation between them on 
which the interests of both alike are dependent. Without 
entering into discussion with you upon the observations in your 
address regarding the status of the relations between yourselves 
and the Government of India, I have observed with interest 
and satisfaction your readiness to agree to an extension of the 
law relating to landlord and tenant, which I gather was at the 
instance of .His Excellency Sir Harcourt Butler and led to the 
introduction of the Bill which has just passed and has formed 
the subject of so much controversy. 

You have also touched on the question of a permanent settle- 
ment. Here again you will not expect me to express on this 
occasion an opinion on a matter which not only affects the 
administration of a provincial subject and the revenues of a 
provincial Government, but also involves a fundamental change 
in the general principles of land-revenue policy throughout the 
country as well as the country’s finances. I would point out 
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however that it has hitherto been the policy of the State to 
assert its claims— a claim insisted on by all its predecessors in 
the past— to a share in the growing increment of the land and 
that any proposals for a revision of that policy — and none such 
are at present before my Government— will naturally require 
the most careful and prolonged investigation both by the Local 
Government which is primarily concerned and by the Govern- 
ment of India. 

I note with pleasure your observations respecting His Ex- 
cellency Sir Harcourt Butler. I know from my own intercourse 
with him how profound an interest he takes in all the concerns 
of Oudh, and particularly in establishing good relations based 
upon the modern spirit between the landlords and tenants. 

Gentlemen, I am grateful to you for attending here to-day 
and presenting me with this address. 


ADDRESS OE WELCOME FROM THE PUNJAB CHAMBER OE 
COMMERCE. 

In replying to an Address of Welcome from the Punjab Chamber of 
Commerce at Viceregal Lodge, Delhi, on the 26th November, His E-toel- 
lency the Viceroy said 

Mr. President and Gentlemen, -—I thank yon on behalf of Lady 
Beading as well as myself for the very cordial welcome yon 
have tendered to ns on taking up our residence in Delhi. I 
am especially grateful to you for the confidence in me expressed 
by your members. It encourages me in the handling of the 
difficult and delicate problems of administration in India which 
perhaps were never of greater moment* 
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I observe that in the very forefront of your address to-day 
you lay stress upon the loss of the privilege of independent re- 
presentation in any of the legislatures of the country and, in par- 
ticular, you have referred to the question of your representation 
in the central and local legislatures. As you are aware, your 
views on this matter were laid last year before the Reforms 
Commissioner {Sir William Marrisl and were subsequently com- 
municated by the Government of India to the Secretary of State. 
The rules as finally passed by Parliament did not, however, 
accord to you the increased representation for which you asked, 
and although I recognise that the grounds on which you have 
based your claim for a separate seat on the local Legislative 
Council are not without force, I cannot in view of the pronounce- 
ment of the Joint Committee that the franchise as settled by the 
rules should not be altered for the first ten years, hold out to you 
any hopes of an early revision of the rules. At the same time 
I have no doubt that if and when the rules are revised, your 
claims for increased representation on the local Legislative Coun- 
cil will be fuUy considered. As regards representation on the 
Indian legislature, the position is different. Indian commerce 
is represented in the Assembly and European commerce in the 
Councils of State and, as I think you will readily recognise, 
having regard to the limited membership of the Council of State, 
the three seats allotted by the rules are as many as could proper- 
ly be provided. These seats have been assigned to the three 
chambers, which admittedly represent the largest commercial 
interests, and although your chamber is thus without separate 
representation in the Council, its position in this respect does 
not differ from that of the Madras Chamber of Commerce and 
the Upper India Chamber of Commerce. I am glad, however, 

to have heard your views and am very conscious of the important 
M20PSV 
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interests represented by your chamber. I need scarcely assure 
you that I shall not fail to bear them in mind in all matters 
affecting trade and industry. I observe also that you lay stress 
upon the importance in the interests of commercial develop- 
ment, of improving the communications of Delhi and with as 
many sea ports as is possible. I am entirely in accord with 
you, not only in the observations you make to-day, but in the 
underlying significance of your references to the development of 
transport as an ancillary, sometimes a preliminary, to the deve- 
lopment of trade and sometimes a consequence of it. The 
subject is of far-reaching importance, but you concentrate your 
attention to-day upon the desired improvement of the connection 
of Delhi with Karachi with the object of attaining a more direct 
broad-gauge railway connection between Delhi and Karachi. 
The Government of India fully recognise the great desirability 
of establishing such a connection between Karachi and the 
important trade centres of the United Provinces and Delhi. 
Various alternative routes for the western section of such a 
connection up to Gungapur have already been examined, and it 
is proposed to have the eastern section investigated during this 
cold weather. The scheme, however, is an extensive one touch- 
ing many interests and involving many issues of political and 
economic importance ; moreover, the financing of such a big 
project under existing conditions is a matter of considerable 
difficulty, when there are so many other important and pressing 
demands to be met. The materialisation of the project as a 
whole will, therefore, take some time. 

Government fully recognise the necessity for providing ad- 
ditional facilities on open lines for the movement of a greater 
volume of traffic than can now be dealt with, and the Railway 
Board are devoting their available funds chiefly to this end. 
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Both the questions of new construction and of open line 
improvements referred to by the Chamber are mainly matters 
of finance ; and as the Chamber is aware, this subject has only 
recently been under examination by the Railway Committee 
whose Report is now before the Government, and receiving 
most careful study and consideration. In my judgment there 
is no subject afiecting the commerce and prosperity of India 
which transcends in importance that of the improvement of 
railway communications. Your reference to the lack of suitable 
facilities for the supply of coal and the greater need of railway 
sidings is only one although a very important aspect of this 
larger question. 

In this coimection it is natural that you should lay stress 
upon the potentialities of water-power to reduce the strain 
on the railways and pro^nde a cheap industrial power. This 
subject has also 'engaged the attention of the Government of 
India, In 1918 the Government of India undertook a survey 
of the whole of India and Burma to investigate the possibili- 
ties of water-power, but since the introduction of the new con- 
stitutional reforms, water-power and electricity have been 
administered by Local Governments and are now beyond the 
control of the Government of India. It is, however, known 
to the Government of India that Colonel Battey, who is an 
expert in Hydro-Electric engineering, has prepared a project for 
the Sutlej scheme, and it is believed that he is now in America 
studying there some of the problems arising out of his investi- 
gations and acquiring a first-hand knowledge of up-to-date 
Hydro-Electric installations. The Government of India watch 
with the greatest interest the development of water-power, 
realising as they do, on the investigations already made, the 
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immense possibilities in store, but the prosecution of such 
schemes now rests entirely with the Local Governments. 

I am obliged to you for your appreciative reference to the 
import of wheat from abroad. Not only is my Government 
now obtaining from abroad all supplies of wheat required for 
the Army in India, but we have also done our best to arrange 
similar import on private account while offering to permit the 
export of flour equal in weight to half the wheat actually 
brought in. In this way we have sought both to increase the 
food resources of the country, and to assist the flour milling 
industry. You may be interested to learn that 60,000 tons 
of privately imported wheat have already arrived and that, 
so far as my information goes, about 110,000 tons are to 
arrive during the course of the next five or six weeks. My 
Government is fully aware of the political importance of reason- 
ably cheap food and I rejoice to see that the autumn harvest, 
which in many parts of India is a bounteous one, has already 
done much to lower the prices of those grains which are reaped 
at the present season of the year. Wheat has been sown under 
very favourable conditions and I hope that its price will soon 
show a similar reduction. 

Generally, I trust that the favourable monsoon will have the 
effect of reducing the price of food to the masses of the people, 
and thus produce greater contentment. 

I cannot part from you to-day without a brief reference to 
the political conditions of India at this moment. I shall not 
pause to analyse them, but you are an important commercial 
deputation and you are well aware that your interests, both 
patriotic and individual, He in the direction of securing greater 
happiness and prosperity among the people. You desire this 
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not only for your own purposes as men of business, but from 
higher motives and a loftier aim, that is for the welfare of the 
people. For this purpose if you wish to develop material pros- 
perity, and in that way, to ensure tranquillity and content- 
ment, it is essential — indeed, it is axiomatic — that order must 
be maintained and that peace must be preserved. Without 
order there is no confidence and there can be no material pros- 
perity unless there is confidence in the security and tran- 
quillity of the people. I wish to take this opportunity of impress- 
ing upon you that the Government of India will spare no effort 
to protect peaceful law-abiding citizens against violence, or 
coercion, or intimidation or other breaches of law. I shall not 
dilate upon this subject, but there is to-day a natural and legiti- 
mate desire on the part of the vast majority of the people that 
the law should be respected and observed. I cannot but think 
that in some quarters there is a misconception of the position. 
The Government of India are very conscious of their power and 
their strength and they have, I verily believe, the support of all 
law-abiding citizens of India. It cannot fairly be said that we 
have abused this power ; indeed, we are sometimes criticised for 
not having sufB.ciently exerted it, and I readily admit that we 
have sought to avoid action which might either be misconceived 
or misrepresented as too severe or as provocative. But recent 
events have made it imperative that the full strength of the 
Government should, if necessary, be exerted for the purpose 
of vindicating the law and preserving order. In some quarters — 
I shall not designate them, they are too well-known — ^inti- 
midation and consequent coercion, which is only another form of 
violence and is of course unlawful, were practised, and it must 
be said with considerable effect. This conduct cannot be per- 
mitted and must be stopped. Proper precautions will be adopt- 
ed and all necessary steps taken to protect the peaceful citizen 
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to give him that security to which he is entitled and to bring 
the wrong doer to justice. The peaceful citizen wishes to carry 
on his own business, his own pursuits, his own avocations with- 
out improper interference or molestation by others with whom 
he may not be in agreement. We have no desire to interfere 
with the lawful activities of political parties, however opposed 
to us. But although that is our view, and although we are 
most anxious, as I have repeatedly said, to redress all legitimate 
grievances and to remove the grounds of popular discontent, 
yet we cannot allow any political activity to impose its will upon 
the country by violence, intimidation, coercion or other unlawful 
means. I have therefore taken this opportunity of telling you 
what is in this respect in the minds of the Government of India 
and of assuring you that the Government, of which I have no 
doubt you are keen critics, will use its efforts to ensure that 
every man may carry on his lawful pursuits in his own way 
and at his own will ; and you may rest satisfied that all necessary 
steps for this purpose wifi, be taken. There are many other 
aspects of the internal political situation which are engaging the 
attention of the Government, but I have confined myself to-day 
to that aspect which must particularly affect you, members of a 
Chamber of Commerce. 

I thank you, gentlemen, for your address. 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME FROM THE MOSLEM COMMUNITY 
OF DELHI. 

His Excellency the Viceroy received an Address of Welcome from the 
Moslem Community of Delhi at Viceregal Lodge on the 30th November, 
and in reply said ; — 

Gentlemen , — I thank you warmly for the welcome to Delhi 
you have kindly extended to me and Her Excellency and for 
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the opportunity you have taken of presenting in emphatic but 
in courteous terms the views which the Moslem community of 
Delhi and His Majesty’s Mussulman subjects in- India hold re- 
lating to the terms of the Treaty of Sevres. Ever since I became 
connected with India I have been impressed by the intensity of 
Muhammadan feeling in India regarding the terms of this treaty. 
Immediately upon my appointment the Secretary of State 
and I had lengthy discussions upon this most important subj ect. 
You are well aware that you have in him a very staunch and 
faithful supporter of Indian Moslem opinion. Throughout the 
various representations that have been made from India, to 
some of which you refer in your address to me, I noted at every 
turn how strenuously and devotedly my predecessor. Lord 
Chelmsford, had laboured with the Secretary of State in the 
cause of Moslem India. Since my arrival here the subject has 
never been absent from my mind and I have endeavoured, and 
with the invariable support of my Government, to impress » 
your -vdews upon His Majesty’s Government and to endorse 
them as fully as it lay in my power. There must always be 
great sympathy for those who seek to remedy what they 
conscientiously believe is an injustice to their religion, and this 
sympathy is never denied by the British with their love of 
justice and complete freedom in religious matters : and I beg 
you not to think that the Indian Muhammadan representations 
based upon their religious sentiments have fallen on deaf ears : 
indeed, a moment’s reflection will prove the contrary, for the 
events of this year must be still fresh in the memory. I need 
only refer to-day to the deputation of Indian Moslems that 
waited upon the Prime Minister in London in the earlier part 
of the year, and to the modifications of the treaty that were 
then favoured by him. You will also remember the proposals 
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made at the London Conference to bring about a lasting and 
equitable peace. Had these been accepted, they might not 
have satisfied all your wishes, but they would have constituted 
very important modifications in favour of Turkey. Unfortu- 
nately, hostilities were continued, and peace has even yet not 
been made, between Turkey and Greece. It is, I am afraid, 
no consolation to reflect that all this trouble has followed upon 
the unhappy entry of Turkey into the Great War, and I shall 
not dwell upon it : neither shall I dwell upon the loyalty and 
devotion of Indian Muhammadans during the war and on their 
gallant services, save to observe that the Indian Muhammadans 
may justly pray these in aid when seeking recognition of Indian 
Moslem opinion in the settlement of Turkish peace. 

I note with especial satisfaction your appreciation of the past 
and present efforts of the Government of India to bring home 
to the British Cabinet the depth and intensity of Indian Muham- 
madan feeling aroused by the Turkish treaty, and by the failure 
up to the present moment to bring its terms more into harmony 
with the sentiment of the Indian Moslem world. I am fully 
conscious of the responsibility that devolves upon me and my 
Government to continue to press your views upon His Majesty’s 
Government and to do my utmost to make them effective. 
I can assure you that the gratitude you express indicative of 
your appreciation of our efforts in this respect will be an encour- 
agement to us in the future. Notwithstanding this recogni- 
tion you however observe that the Government of India’s efforts 
cannot be a source of comfort to Indian Mussalmans unless some 
effective result is obtained. This view has been presented to 
me on various occasions in many conversations I have had with 
leading Muhammadans, and I have felt the force of it. I sym- 
pathise with your sense of disappointment and wish I could 
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completely relieve it. But altliougli I cannot, for obvious 
reasons, make definite assertions regarding results that may be 
achieved in the future, yet I feel that T should give you such 
indications as are open to me and which may, and I hope will, 
prove of assistance to you. You mil understand that I am 
speaking of a complex international problem which has still to 
be solved, and that its solution does not rest with me or my 
Government, save in so far as the situation may be affected by 
our representations of your views and powerfully endorsed by 
the Secretary of State in the British Cabinet. But neither does 
the solution of the problem rest with Great Britain alone : if it 
did, the conflict would long since have terminated. The British 
Empire has every reason to wish for peace between Turkey and 
Greece. Britain’s position has been that of strict neutrality, 
and in spite of malevolent rumour I trust you will have no 
doubts upon this subject. She has always been ready to lend 
her good oflB-ces to bring about an end of the war. The attempts 
hitherto made have unhappily not yet produced definite results, 
but there are indications that the time is not far distant when 
the meeting to settle terms of peace must take place. The peace 
His Majesty’s Government desire is a fair and equitable peace 
which will pay due regard to the religious sentiments of Moslems. 
You emj)hasise the objections of Indian Moslems in particular 
to the international control over Constantinople, the grant of 
Smyrna and Thrace to Greece and the abolition of the religious 
suzerainty of the Kaliph over the Holy Places of Islam, and it is, 
as I understand it, with the view of securing the modification of 
these terms of the Treaty of Sevres that you have waited upon 
me to-day and presented this address. If I do not discuss these 
particular problems at any length, let me assure you it is not for 
lack of sympathy with your views. AU that you have placed 
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before me will again be represented to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with the full authority of my Government. I can assure 
you that I have already done my utmost to urge these modi &ca- 
tions and have used, and shall continue to use, such influence as 
I may possess to make them effective. But I would ask you to 
remember that the Prime Minister in answer to the deputation in 
London, and the Secretary of State in his telegram to Dr. Ansari, 
have already stated their views in favour of freeing Constanti- 
nople from the international control imposed after the war with 
reservations as to the internationalisation of the Straits botli in 
the interests of Turkey and of general peace. Again, and from 
the same source, it is apparent that His Majesty’s Government 
have not failed to recognise the importance to Moslems of the 
religious suzerainty of the Kaliph over the Holy Places of Islam 
As regards Smyrna and Thrace do not think that your representa- 
tions in this, or in any respect, are of no avail They have 
already borne fruit as I have shown you, and I trust that when 
the terms are eventually made you will find that the \dews of 
the Indian Moslems have played a greater part than perhaps 
you have hitherto imagined in fashioning the treaty, and more 
especially in its relation to the religious sentiments* and aspira- 
t on of Moslems. It may be that all that you would wish cannot 
be achieved. There are difficulties upon which I shall not dwell 
but which must be apparent to you and to all who are interested 
in this question. Whatever the result you may rest assured 
that not only have you and your fellow Moslems in India striven 
with intensity of conviction and religious fervour for the benefit 
of Moslems and the Moslem religion, but you have certainly secur- 
ed the sympathetic support of my Government. These continu- 
ed representations by the Government of India have not failed 
as I verily believe, to have effect upon the British Government, 
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They might have acquired even greater strength, but for the 
agitation of Extremists who seem to labour under the delusion 
that revolutionary agitation will give better results than power- 
fully reasoned arguments temperately but forcibly urged by 
leading men of your community. 

Your congratulations on the successful conclusion of the 
negotiations with Afghanistan are very welcome. We rejoice 
that as a result of the negotiations a treaty has been made with 
the independent Moslem Kingdom of Afghanistan based upon 
mutual good-will and friendship which will I trust long endure 
and even gain in strength. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME FROM THE i\niNICIPAL AND DISTRICT 
BOARD OF BENARES. 

Their Excellencies the Viceroy and the Countess of Reading accom- 
panied by their Personal Staff left Delhi on the cOth November for Benares 
en route to Calcutta. Shortly after his arrival His Excellency received 
an Address of Welcome from the Benares Municipality, to which he made 
the following reply : — 

Gentlemen— I am glad that I have been able to take an early 
opportunity of visiting your ancient City of Benares. Just as 
it is incumbent on every Hindu to make a pilgrimage at least 
once in his life-time to sacred Kashi, so too a Viceroy cannot 
fail to visit a spot which stadds, as it has stood for so many 
ages, as the centre of Hindu thought and learning, which is the 
scene of Lord Budha’s first sermon and the home of Tulsi Das. 
When I dreamed of my visit to India, Benares stood forth as the 
holy City which must be seen, and I rejoice at this early oppor- 
tunity of realising my wish. That Benares is not contented 
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with the glories of the past alone, nor abandoned its role of 
spreading enlightenment the great Hindu University that has 
recently risen in your midst bears witness. It is interesting for 
me to learn that it was here that the revered Muslim leader 
Sir Syed Ahmad evolved his great scheme for the uplift of his 
community. 

I look foward to seeing the beauties of your City, the noble 
river-front which is one of the most famous sights in the world, 
your celebrated temples, the antiquities of Sarnath and your 
public buildings — old and new. Incidentally I shall see some- 
thing of the Municipal improvements you mention and the arts 
and industries of which you are so justly proud. 

I hear the Local Government has in view a scheme of town 
improvement which with the plans for electric supply you 
mention and possibly a permanent road bridge over the 
Ganges should notably add to the amenities of your city. 

Benares has good reason to be proud of the products of its 
silk weaving and brass-work industries which are known and 
appreciated in most civilised countries. Their fame has spread 
far and wide and in more remote days when a voyage from 
Europe to India was a lengthy and perilous undertaking, the 
proud possessor of the beautiful silks and brasses of Benares 
sought his inspiration of India from contemplation of these 
artistic treasures. I am glad to Ic^rn that these arts continue to 
flourish and to preserve those distinctive characteristics which 
have caused Benares work to be so justly celebrated. The 
measures taken to encourage and assist your industries through 
the agency of the Central Weaving Institute and by the 
organisation of exhibitions such as the annual British Industries 
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Fair are instances of tlie interest taken by Government in 
a matter wkicli afiects tie welfare of a considerable portion of 
your community. 

You are shortly to welcome His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales, and I know, that he is keenly interested in his visit to 
Benares. It is unfortunate, and I regret it with you, that his 
many engagements will prevent him enjoying a longer stay in 
your midst. The King-Emperor’s son comes to you with 
no political or other object save that of visiting this historic and 
holy city of temples and learning and artistic industries and of 
receiving a degree from the Hindu University. I am convinced 
that he will receive that loyal and cordial welcome from all of 
you which you in India delight to give to your guest, and which 
I permit myself to say in his absence is due not only to the Prince 
of Wales, but to a remarkable and charming personality. 

In conclusion I thank you, gentlemen, for your kind welcome 
of Lady Reading and myself, and particularly for your prayer 
that I may be instrumental in promoting peace and good-will 
in India, a prayer which found a swift and earnest response in 
my heart. 


ADDEESS OF WELCOIME FEOM THE BENARES HINDU 
UNIYEESITY. 

^ His Excellency the Viceroy in reply to an Address of Welcome from 
the Benares Hindu University in the afternoon of the 1st December 
said : — 

Mr. Yice-GJiancellor and Members of the Univ€rsityj-~M.y 
first thought is to thank you for the welcome that you have 
given me to-day, and also for the opportunity of being among 
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you at tHs meeting of the University. It is my first visit to 
a university in India and it is appropriate that that visit should 
be paid here. 

As I listened to the address which you delivered, Mj. Vice- 
Chancellor, I was impressed hy the variety of subjects covered 
by your present curriculum and that which you intend to insti- 
tute. I observed also the emphasis you laid upon the ethical 
teaching to be derived from religion and from other studies ; 
whatever you may teach, whatever you may instil into the 
minds of the young when they come in that plastic state in 
which impressions are so quickly received, I doubt very much, 
Mr. Vice-Chancellor, whether the highest result of education is 
not the formation of character ; whatever you may achieve in 
intellectual effect, if it does not produce character, it has in fact 
failed in its primary object. 

I must take this opportunity also of congratulating this 
University upon its position among the universities of India 
and on the rapid growth of its development. It was, as I under- 
stand, the earliest of Indian universities to adopt the organisa- 
tion of a residential teaching institution and also a new form 
of constitution, with a distinction drawn between administra- 
tive and academic matters, each entrusted to a separate body, 
while a large representative body forms the supreme authority. 
In these two important respects it actually forestalled the 
recommendations of the Calcutta University Commission . That 
Commission expressed its opinion of this University in langu- 
age which must be familiar to those of you who have studied 
the history, short as it is, of this University, and who will know 
that that Conunission, composed as it was of men of high cali- 
bre, pronounced high praise upon the ideas that were the 
basis of this institution. 
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I must not forget — and indeed no student of this University 
could forget and no visitor to this University should forget — 
that this is la^gt^Iy owing to the untiring energies and activities 
of you, Mr. Vice-Chancellor. 

I doubt whether any of us — and I include in this the young 
amongst you, whose ages I envy so much — at the end of a long 
life spent in useful public work, will be able to point t^ any 
greater work than has been achieved here by your Vice-Chancel- 
lor dining his life. There are other names nobly associated with 
the commencement of this great popular enterprise. Foremost 
amongst them, as I understand, were two of the most enlighten- 
ed Rulers of Indian States — your Chancellor and your Pro- Vice- 
Chancellor. Also the Maharaja of Darbhanea and the late 
Sir Sundar Lai, your first Vice-Chancellor. Here on this site in 
this ancient city of learning, consecrated by religious tradition 
and age-long association.^, there has sprung up a group of im- 
posing halls, as if they had risen under the influence of an 
enchanter’s wand, and as I say it I remind myself that your 
Vice-Chancellor has told me that whatever one may see at the 
moment is only the beginning of that vaster development which 
is in the mind of himself and those associated with this Univer- 
sity. But your aims are great, from all I have heaid and read 
of the objects of this institution, and from the observations 
that fell from you, Mr. Vice-Chancellor. You are seeking to 
preserve and foster all that is noblest in Hindu ideals, in Hindu 
life, in Hindu thought, in Hindu religion and tradition, culrixre 
and civilisation. You have also implanted in its natural soil 
what you think beneficial for your purpose of Western science 
and of Western industry and art, so that your young men when 
they go out into the world should not only be equipped with 
the teachings of Hindu tradition, but also with other knowledge. 
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wHch somehow ox other we in the Western world have managed 
to acquire ; and consequently when they have to take up their 
avocations in life they will not only he fitted religiously and 
ethically to fight the battle of life, but will also have the neces- 
sary equipment for more material progress. 

It is an elevation to the mind and to me an inspiration to 
understand and appreciate your purposes. I trust that the 
future will be bright and that the temporary difficulties of which 
we have heard will be satisfactorily surmounted. You are 
not singular, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, in this Universty in feeling 
financial strain. When I listened to you I thought that I might 
have been in England listening to the many appeals that come 
to us from all quarters. Human nature being much the same 
here as it is with us, there was the same courteous attempt to 
impress upon Government authorities how necessary it is that 
they should come forward with a better helping hand (laughter 
and applause). To-day this was implied with all the delicacy 
of your position as hosts. All I can say is that problem is now 
familiar throughout the world but I trust that yours is only a 
transient embarrassment. I cannot believe it possible in India 
that this great institution should fail in its purpose for want of 
funds — for want of support to enable it to give to the youth of 
India that culture and learning which is so much to be desired. 
I will therefore only say for myself, remembering that I am 
here in a dual position and I must be careful how far I commit 
myself, that I have been not only interested but also inspired 
by the programme of the development of this University. 
The Vice-Chancellor reminded me that lei: g Viceroy I am 
ex-officio Lord Hector, but I am also Lord Hector because 
I am Viceroy. Here amongst you as Lord Rector, with 
that warm sympathy which so naturally radiates from the 
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young to those who are interested in youth, I am minded to 
do much, but I recall that I cannot do it as Lord Eector : 
I*can only do it as Viceroy. The Viceregal side of me 
must be cautious this day and I will content myself with 
telling you how deeply interested I am in your work. More 
especially I noticed that you have already instituted a 
system of teaching engineering and industrial chemistry ; that 
provision is being made for the study, if it has not already 
taken effect, of minerals and metallurgy ; and of many other 
subjects of similar character. Further, I noted with great 
pleasure the desire of the University authorities to form a 
company of the University Training Corps of the Territorial 
Force in your midst. You, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, said that you 
hoped you might soon receive knowledge of the sanction. I am 
happy indeed to tell you that I bring you to-day the message 
of that full sanction and in this capacity I speak as Viceroy- 
You vill all understand, as clearly as I do, that such a com- 
pany cannot of course be formed in a day, but my Government 
is anxious to offer every encouragement to' this movement. 
It has therefore been decided to accord immediate sanction to 
the formation of one company, and steps will be taken at once 
to secure an ^adjutant and to proceed with the scheme. I 
feel sure that the University will be able to find the necessary 
buildings, including an armoury and quarters for the instruc- 
tional staff, so that the initial stages of this new undertaking 
may receive the 'encouragement it deserves at the very out- 
set. I shall rejoice, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, with you if as a result 
of the institution of this Corps it is found that many amongst 
the young men of the University will fit themselves for the 
service of their country by joining the University Training 
Corps and of making themselves ready to respond to the 
call for defence of their country, 

M20PSV' 
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Mr. Vice-Chancellor, before many days are over, you will 
be receiving a visit from His Eoyal Highness the Prince of 
Wales. He, the Heir- Apparent — the son of the King-Emperor — 
a bright (he is not present and I may perhaps say it), attractive 
and charming personality, comes here to India with only one 
object, that is, to learn to know you, to understand your in- 
stitutions and to grasp the hand of India. I need not tell you, 
because I am sure you already know it, that there k no political 
object in his visit (your opinions may differ : indeed, I have 
indications that some of you do differ) and you give up none of 
your political controversies by receiving him, as I am sure you 
^ill, cordially and loyally. You in- India remember the tradi- 
tional courtesy you have always been enjoined to display 
towards your visitors, and you will know that by the warmth 
of your welcome you will be tendering to him your thanks for 
coming amongst you and taking so early an opportunity, as 
the heir to the Throne, of visiting and knowing you. 

You, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, invited me to deliver an address 
as Lord Rector. ‘ But associated in my mind with a rectorial 
address is philosophic meditation, calm study and deliberate 
thought. Unfortunately, the time and leisure necessary for 
these are absent ; and, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, when I considered 
my duties according to the Statute of your University I could 
not detect in the language any obligation upon the Lord Rector 
to deliver a rectorial address. But of course I know that that 
does not dispose of the (juestion ; your University authorities 
would not be lacking in the capacity of interpreting a statute 
according to the prevailing spirit. Nevertheless I understand 
the invitation springs from that courtesy which I have learnec 
to expect in India and which would naturally be distinctive in i 
University. But I have resisted the temptation. In th( 
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observations I have made to you I could not help at times ad- 
dressing you in one capacity and at other times in another, but 
whatever capacity I may adopt, in the end we come to the same 
ideas, and as I look around me to-day I see those around me who 
bear the brunt of the reaching of the University and I see spread 
all around this assembly the students — the younger men — and it 
is to them that I would particularly address myself (perhaps 
because I think that I should sit better at the feet of your 
teachers than that I could myself inculcate any new knowledge 
to them). But to you, young men, there are one or two observa- 
tions I would make, begging you to remember that- we older 
people, strange as you may think it and difficult as it may be 
to imagine, were all ourselves young once and that we had 
probably the same thoughts, the same kind of ideas that you 
have at this moment. I care little whether it is East or West, 
the warm blood runs through you when you are young and 
great inspirations come to you and great aims follow immedi- 
ately the thoughts of a great mind however young. I ask my- 
self, looking at you, what part will you play in the future of 
India ? I am not for one moment thinking of small differences 
of opini on in methods of reaching the common goal. I am think- 
ing of the future of India when I trust all the present minor 
controversies will have disappeared, when all having a lofty 
aim can work together for the benefit of India having but one 
object in mind, to put India in the place which her numbers, 
her history, her traditions and her religious spirit merit; to lift 
her high so that she may rank in the Councils of Empire and of 
the world. You, young men, have it in your hands to do this. 
I beg you to bear these high aims well in mind, never to let small 
differences obscure your thought or turn you from the great 
purpose, but to recall that you must set your minds to labour 
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to the best of your ability for the benefit of India. The one 
grand ideal vshould always remain the same : differences of 
method will mean nothing in a few years’ time. And so march 
steadily forward keeping before you, as the aim to which yo,i 
intend to devote your life, the welfare and the haj^piness of 
India. 


STATE BANQUET AT BENARES. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Benares gave a Banquet on the 1st 
December in honour of the visit of Their Excellencies the Viceroy and the 
Countess of Reading. In replying to the Maharaja’s speech His Excel- 
lency said : — 

Your Highness, Ladies and^ Gentlemen,— lly first words must 
be to thank Your Highness for the very kindly and generous 
references to myself in the remarkable speech you have just 
delivered in proposing my health and that of Her Excellency, 
and to express to you our cordial appreciation of your good 
wishes for our happiness. Permit me also to express my 
pleasure at finding myself in this ancient and historic city— 
a pleasure enhanced by the intercourse it enables me to have 
with Tour Highness of whom I have heard so much. 

A little over ten years have elapsed since Tour Highness 
was raised to the status of a Ruling Chief over your territories 
This step was a signal proof of the confidence reposed in yoi 
by His Majesty’s Government and the Government of India 
during that period you have more than justified it. 

In relating the history of the unbroken loyalty of youi 
house Your Highness does no more than justice to your ances 
tors. Their proud record has been nobly sustained in your owi 
person. In Benares your great influence as Kashi Naresh ha 
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always been on the side of law and order. To most of tbe 
great public objects and charitable funds in the Province and 
outside you have always contributed munifieently. In Benares 
itself the Ishwari Memorial Hospital is an example among 
many of your benevolence outside your State. 

Your services during the great war are fresh in memory. 
You offered all the resources of your State and your personal 
services on the very day that war was declared and I am sure 
that it was a grief to you that you were denied the opportunity 
you sought of service in the field. However the Ambulance 
Corps you raised as well as the men and material you sent did 
yeoman service in the field. In unveiling the War Memorial 
to-day I was struck by the number of men your State contri- 
buted to the campaign, which will stand as a permanent record 
of loyal service to the King-Emperor. At Benares your "" Lady 
Chelmsford War Hospital ” in three years cared for 1,395 sick 
and wounded soldiers from all theatres of the war. These 
by no means complete the list of your contributions. For the 
future I hear that you contemplate the establishment of 
Imperial Service Troops. 

The annual reports of your State give a history of judicious 
and enlightened administration and of a policy for the promo- 
tion of the welfare of your people and for cementing their 
loyalty and attachment to yourself. You are fostering the 
industries of your State and furthering the material prosperity 
of your people in every way possible, and I am convinced that 
the interests of the British subjects handed over to your care 
will never suffer. May the Benares State always have at its 
head a Ruler as wise as Your Highness and the British Govern- 
ment a friend as loyal and staunch ! 
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You ask me to forward tke assurances of your loyalty to 
His Majesty the King-Emperor. There is no need for me to 
do this as Your Highness will shortly have a still more appro- 
priate opportunity of giving this message personally through 
His Eoyal Highness the Prince of Wales. Yet a message from 
Your Highness of devotion and loyalty to the King-Emperor 
may well I think bear repetition and I shall be pleased to 
deliver it. It is but another proof of the attachment of the 
Princes of India to the King-Emperor. In the tasks that lie 
before me I have the knowledge that the Princes can be de- 
pended upon to support the Government of India. This 
knowledge is always a source of encouragement to those whose 
destiny it is to preside over the administration in India. 

Your Highness has referred to the political problems witt 
which we are at present confronted. The world is still reeling 
from the efiects of the war that terminated three years ago anc 
India has not been immune from some of these. All countriei 
are passing through a period of economic and financial stress 
and although the position in India in these respects is inherently 
sound and compares favourably with that of most othe 
countries, we have net escaped and could not indeed expec 
to escape entirely the consequences of the injury to trade an 
economic development which was the inevitable result of fou 
years of destruction. Dijficulties of this character, high price 
and diminished trade have added to the burden falling on th 
administration. The war has left its mark in other direction 
too. It has intensified greatly the political aspirations of Indi 
as of other peoples. These aspirations, as Your Highness ha 
shown, we have sought to the best of our power to meet an 
to satisfy. The Reforms Scl erne has placed in the hands of ti 
people powers far in excess of those ever enjoyed at any pr< 
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vious period of Indian history. That scheme contains too prO' 
vision for steady and regulated advance. Yet I regret to say 
that there is not that whole-hearted co-operation throughout 
India that is essential to make the Reforms as completely 
effective as I should wish ; I am confident that it is by ordered 
progress alone that the ideals of India's greatest sons can be 
realised, and I trust that the time is not far distant when all 
India will combine in proof of her capacity for political and con- 
stitutional development based on sound progressive lines, so as 
to fit her for further extensions of the Swaraj she desires to 
attain. The destiny then in store for her may well baffle the 
imaginative capacity of her greatest patriots. That the tasi 
before me and my Government is thorny will not be disputed. 
But our course is clear. W e shall proceed in the administration 
of Indian affairs and in the government of the country with 
a determination to do that which we conscientiously believe to 
be right in the interests of India and the Empire based upon 
knowledge and experience and, above all, with the welfare of 
India steadily befoie us as the goal to be attained. 

In conclusion it is a happy circumstance that has brought 
ns here to-night to enjoy Your Highness’ hospitality— for 
to-morrow is the celebration of your birthday. This fortunate 
event cannot be allowed to pass without our congratulating you 
upon it and expressing the wish in drinking your health that 
you may enjoy a long life of continued health and happiness. 
I give you the toast of His Highness the Maharaja of Benares. 


ADDRESS OE WELCOME EROM THE CALCUTTA MUNICIPALITY. 
Their Excellencies the Viceroy and the Countess of Reading with their 
personal Staff arrived in Calcutta on the morning of the 3rd December, 
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At noon His Excellency the Viceroy received an Address of Wel- 
come from the Calcutta Corporation and made the following reply : — 

Mr, Chairman and Commissioners offie Corporation, — I thank 
you on behalf of myself and Her Excellency for your ‘vrelcome. 
You have proudly alluded to your city as the premier city of 
the East, and you have mentioned its trade, its commerce, and 
its industrial and social activities which have justified this 
name. Its wealth, its traditions, and historic associations 
endow it with an interest in this great Empire of India which 
cannot fail to command the attention and the admiration of 
the Supreme Government of this country. I hope that 
occasions will recur at no long intervals on which I shall be able 
to revisit your city and I trust that Her Excellency and I will 
have frequent and prolonged opportunities of enjoying its 
amenities, congratulating you upon its continued improve- 
ment, and thanldng you for the geniality of your reception. 

hTo one who has even a short acquaintance with Calcutta can 
deny the success wdth vvhich you, Commissioners of the Corpo- 
ration, have overcome the difficulties of which you speak and 
have provided municipal services which, notwithstanding 
physical disadvantages, can hardly be rivalled elsewhere. Nor 
can any one who has driven along the Ked Eoad or over the 
Howrah Bridge feel unmoved by the peculiar and characteristic 
beauty of one of the most fascinating cities in the world. Let 
it be your task to add to these conveniences and to this beauty, 
I am glad to hear of the success of the Calcutta Improvement 
Trust, and I sincerely hope that its activities will continue, as 
in the past, so to conduce to the common good of this great 
community. 

The question of water-supply is one of prime importance in 
all cities. In one like yours it is of incomparable imioortance. 
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The Government of Bengal are, as you all know, at this moment 
confronted with a difficult financial situation, notwithstanding 
the remission of their contribution to Imperial Revenues, 
which has received the approval of the Legislative Assembly. 

I must leave to His Excellency Lord Ronaldshay and his 
advisers the question of the assistance which they will be able 
to render you in the important task which you have in hand. 

I rejoice to hear that the Government of Bengal have found 
themselves able to assist you in your schemes for the extensi^^n 
and improvement of primary education in Calcutta. Erom 
what I have read on the subject I understand that it calls for 
vour most earnest attention and it is rendered all the more 
pressing by the scheme of Reforms, the fundamental success 
of which must necessarily depend upon the wider and wider 
extension of education and that consciousness of corporate 
unity and public feeling in the production of which education 
is so large a factor. 

You mention a Bill now before the Bengal Legislative 
Council to endow Calcutta with a more complete form of local 
self-government and a constitution founded upon a broader 
basis and popular representation. I understand that such 
a Bill has long be enunder contemplation and that after various 
vicissitudes it is now in a fair way to come to fruition. I sha .1 
look forward vdth interest to seeing its provisions and I trust 
that this, along with your large schemes for education, will 
stimulate popular pride and interest, and that the inhabitants 
of Calcutta will reahse that they are citizens of a city second 
to none in the East and willingly shoulder their great responsi- 
bilities. 

In your generous references to myself you express the hope 
that my admmistration may be of the highest and most lasting 
1120VSV 
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benefit to the Empire and to the people of India. This hope, 
fortunately, is always with me. It encouraged me to abandon 
the position of serene and honourable dignity and to become 
the head of His Majesty’s Government in this country. It 
stimulates me now to look ahead with confidence in the future. 
That there were troublous times ahead when I accepted office, 
I was well aware. At this moment I shall only say that your 
prayer for the success of my efforts in India is an encourage- 
ment to me in the performance of the anxious duties of my 
office. His Excellency Lord Ronaldshay has recently referred 
to the situation in Bengal and particularly Calcutta in his 
address to the Legislative Council. I could not usefully add 
to the weighty and impressive observations he then made. I 
content myself at this moment by stating that he has now, as 
he has had ever since I arriv'ed here, the full support of my 
Government and my unreserved and complete confidence. 
I feel sure that he will take all necessary measures for the en- 
forcement of law and the maintenance of order, and if it becomes 
necessary for the Government of India to assist him and his 
Government I pledge myself that prompt and effective steps 
will be taken for this purpose. 

Gentlemen, in a city of the political and commercial im- 
portance of Calcutta it would be intolerable, as indeed it would 
be elsewhere even in the smallest village, that one political 
section of the community should seek to impose its will upon 
all other citizens by threats and intimidation, I have already 
expressed myself upon this subject and will only add that I am 
confident that the vast majority of the community here in 
Calcutta will loyally support the Government. 

Gentlemen, I thank you for your address and for the beauti- 
ful casket you have presented to me. I shall treasure both as 
souvenirs of my first visit as Viceroy to Calcutta, and I thank 
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you more especially for the good wishes you have been kind 
enough to express for the health and happiness of Her Excellency 
and myself. I will only in conclusion say to you as I say to 
myself daily— I might almost say hourly—that my earnest 
prayer is that my stay here in India in the responsible position 
that I occupy may be for the good— for the lasting good— for 
the prosperity and for the happiness of India. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME FROM THE AXGLO-INDIAN AND 
DOMICILED EUROPEAN ASSOCIATION AT CALCUTTA. 

His Excellency the Viceroy received an Address of Welcome from the 
Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European Association at Calcutta on the Sth 
December, and in reply said 

Gentlemen,— I desire to thank you warmly for your friendly 
references to myself and Lady Reading. It has given me great 
pleasure to receive this deputation of the Anglo-Indian and 
Domiciled European Community. Your community, as you 
justly observe, occupies a peculiar and special position in this 
great country. Though connected by ties of blood with England 
your domicile and permanent residence are in India, and your 
fortunes are thus intimately linked with those of the Indian 
peoples. It is thus natural that you should not be altogether 
free from the apprehensions incidental to your position as a small 
minority of alien language, religion and customs. I welcome 
and appreciate therefore, all the more your assurance that you 
recognise the Act of 1919 to be an instalment of representative 
Government, which should be granted and that you are pre- 
pared to do aU you can to ensure that eSect is given to it. You 
may be confident that the Government is not unmindful of its 
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responsibilities in regard to your community. The Montao^u- 
Chelmsford Report contained the clearest acknowledgment 
of the duty in this respect of the Government ; and the Govern- 
ment of India Act has vested in the Government of India and 
Local Governments the powers necessary to safeguard your 
interests should these ever be threatened. I would in particular 
point out that the protection of minorities is one of the duties 
especially imposed by his Instrument of instructions on every 
Governor. I' am glad, however, to observe that the new legis- 
latures have not shown any inclination to disregard the legiti- 
mate claims of your community. In the matter of education, 
to which you rightly attach so much importance, there have 
been, no doubt, questions or resolutions in some of the Councils, 
but my information is that no Council has taken any step which 
operates unfairly to the community you represent. Your 
community depends for its livelihood to a greater extent than 
any other in India, on the provision of adequate educational 
facilities for its children, and this fact, which has been recognised 
in the past by Local Governments will, I feel sure, continue to 
be borne in mind by them and their Legislative Councils in the 
allocation of the revenues available for educational purposes. 
The suggestion, however, that European education should be 
made a central subject is one which was carefully considered 
last year when the rules under the Government of India Act were 
being framed, and the decision then arrived at — a decision in 
which I entirely concur — was that to separate European educa- 
tion from the provincial educational organisation was neither 
necessary nor in the interests of the community. If European 
education were made a central subject the funds for its mainte- 
nance and development would have to be voted by the Legis- 
lative Assembly, and whilst there is no reason to suppose 
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that that body would not give a fair consideration to any 
demands put forward on your behalf, it would be unreasonable 
to expect that they would be more liberal than the local Legis- 
lative Councils which as I have already said have hitherto not 
been hostile nor unmindful of your legitimate claims. Moreover 
European education, though it forms no doubt a distinct part 
of the general provincial organisation, is also vitally connected 
therewith, and its progress could not but be prejudicially affect- 
ed if it w-ere cut off from the other branches of provincial 
education and taken out of the hands of Local Governments who 
are in a much better position than the Government of India can 
be to appreciate its needs and to supervise its administration. 
I may further remind you that European education is also a 
provincial reserved subject, and therefore the Governor of 
each province has full power to ensure that it receives adequate 
encouragement and its fair share of the funds at the disposal of 
his Government. Lastly, and I hope that this will remove any 
apprehensions that may be in yout minds. I desire to point out 
that Local Governments aie responsible in regard to reserved 
subjects to the Government of India, and that the Government 
of India are themselves responsible for the administration of 
such subjects to the Secretary of State and Parliament. My 
Government are fully conscious of this responsibility and will 
net fail effectively to discharge their duty under the Government 
of India Act. Y ou may also rely on my Government according 
to any other problems affecting your community, whenever 
presented to them, a full, careful and sympathetic considera- 
tion. 

In conclusion, Gentlemen, let me thank you for your ex- 
pressions of loyalty to the King-Emperor. These were 
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scarcely necessary from your community whose devotion to 
the crown is so well known and yeti am always glad to hear 
them. Let me also thank you for the hopes you express for 
the future of India during my tenure of office and for the encour- 
agement you have given me by your address and for the casket 
in which you have enclosed it. 


7tli Deeem- DINNER GIVEN BY REPRESENTATIVE PRESSMEN AND OTHER 
berl921. INDIAN GENTLEMEN AT CALCUTTA. 

His Excellency the Viceroy in the course of his speech at the dinner 
given by Representative Pressmen and other Indian gentlemen at the 
Dalhousie Institute at Calcutta, said : — 

I Sir Benode Miller and gerdemn.—lt was a happy thought 
on your part to invite me here to-night to dinner and give me 
the opportunity of meeting you all and of listening to the speech 
which has just been made. At an early stage, Sir Benode 
recalled to my mind a passage in my life which is somewhat 
obscure and indeed which, I thought, was little known, when 
he referred to my first visit to Calcutta, coupling it up by the 
mention of this being my second visit and I shall not be tempted 
to stray into the early days. There is little to be said about 
this visit of mine in my younger days— and when I was not 
invited to a dinner such as this. But I esteem it a real pleasure 
to find myself here m Calcutta, in this great city with all its 
chann and fascination, with its history, with all its memories 
and all its great traditions. And I have tried to live over 
some of those days agam in refreshing my mind from the books 
and chronicles that now exist of the old days in Calcutta, and 
then to compare them with the present. It is difficultindeed to 
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realise that the Calcutta of which one reads in old days, is the 
wonderful city in which one now travels in these days in motor 
cars with electric lights. 

You, Sir, referred to Lord Sinha. I cannot but express 
again my sense of a very deep loss in the resignation of Lord 
Sinha from the position he both adorned and distinguished. 
In eloquent terms. Sir Benode, you have travelled rapidly 
through his record of first in a number of events which distin- 
guished, and ever must distinguish, his career. It would be 
difficult to add to the striking tribute that was paid to him in 
the telegram which I was privileged to send from the Secretary 
of State, giving a message from His Majesty the King expressing 
his owm deep sense of loss, and that of the Secretary of State and 
myself, and of my colleagues. I will hope, as I am sure you 
all do, that it vdll not be long before Lord Sinha will be restored 
to health. There are, of course, great trials in high office. 
There are important decisions to make, there are difficult 
matters to determine, and life is not altogether easy for those 
who have undertaken the burden, as Lord Sinha did, because 
they thought it a patriotic duty. 

If I may follow you, Sir Benode, in part of your discourse 
I will come now to the Prince of Wales’ visit. You will have 
on December 24th the opportunity of welcoming him who is 
tons, and to you, a great national aUvi imperial as3et — one who 
has travelled through His Majesty’s Dominions and now comes 
to this great Empire of India with no thought in his mind but 
that of becoming acquainted with you and with India, with no 
hope of intervening in politics. Indeed, he must be a poor 
student of British modern history who fails to realise that both 
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the and the Prince of Wales stand altogether outside 
party politics. I trust that Calcutta -will be true to her repu- 
tation. No one could ask more, and indeed no loyal subject 
could desire a more enthusiastic welcome than the traditions 
and memories of Calcutta would assure for the Heir- Apparent to 
the Throne. 

I will not refer to the scenes and the deplorable events that 
took place at Bombay on the same day when the most magni- 
ficent reception was accorded to the Prince of Wales. I will 
only say that I cannot conceive that any of those who have 
studied the events of those daya in Bombay would wish to try 
to repeat them in Calcutta, but would content themselves, if 
they do not desire to be present, with abstaining from attending 
any celebration. 1 cannot, as I stand here at this moment, 
refrain from saying to you what has passed through my 
thoughts in connection with this visit. I tried to put myself 
in the place of those who are seeking to spoil the reception 
which the vast majority of the citizens of Calcutta, who, we 
know, are loyal to the backbone are willing to give to the 
Prince, and I cannot but ask myself what good purpose is 
served ? I do not wish to u-e one single word which would 
exasperate feelings which no doubt run high in certain circles. 
I don’t wish to travel into the history or into the pohtics 
of the non-co-operation movement. But I will try to put 
myself in the place of those who have some desire, as has been 
said, not to parti fipate in the reception. I ask myself, assum- 
incr that I believe in the connection between the British Throne 
and the Empire of India, assuming that I am working hard 
with the desire to participate in the grant of full Swaraj, and 
.pacnTriing further that all that is said is put forward as to aims 
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and ambitions wbich are bonestlv' and sincerely meant — 
assuming all that for tie pur]3ose for whici I am now speakings 
I still put to myself tie question, what good purpose will it 
serve ? And I strive to tiink wiat migit be the result. Sup- 
posing that tie idea is to gain Swaraj earlier. There are many 
others who are working patiently for it. I should have thought 
that there never was a better opportixnity than this moment, 
when it is known that tie eyes not only of Great Britain but also 
of tie British dominions must be concentrated upon India, in 
the reception which is to be given to the Prince of Wales. What 
grander oj)portunity could there be for him who desires 
Swaraj and W’ho is assured, as all have been assured in this 
country, that no political advantage is sought to be obtained, 
or would be gained, by a most hearty and enthusiastic recep- 
tion to the Prince 1 What grander opportunity could there 
be to show that they are fit to obtain that Swaraj — which after 
all can only come from the British Parliament unless it is to be 
won by the sword — than to say : ‘‘We who call ourselves 
non-co-operationists are out to oppose the Government, but 
nevertheless we see in this visit an opportunity of showing that 
we are loyal to the Crown (because that is the only test which 
is imposed by the Prince of Wales’ visit) and in that way Ave 
will prove to the British Dominions and to the British people, 
and we will establish to the British Parliament, that we are 
much better fitted to be entrusted with complete self-govern- 
ment than perhaps they might think from the disturbances 
which have been created and the cr.es that have resounded.” 

I will not travel into any discussion as to what may happen, 
neither will I repeat any part of the observations I have 
already made about the enforcement of law and order. To 
M20PSV 
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reiterate them will really add nothing. They represent the 
settled policy of the Government of India, just as I understand 
Lord Ronaldshay’s statement represents the policy of the 
Government of Bengal. Certainly, it gives no pleasure to any 
Government to have to arrest^citizens either for acts or violent 
speeches or breaches of the law. The object of the Government 
is the very opposite. It does not want to arrest ; it wants to 
avoid arrests. But it is indispensable that Government should 
take proper steps in order that law-abiding citizens may be well 
assured of the protection which they are entitled to demand 
from the Government, and which they must have. 

Gentlemen, Sir Benode in his address to you referred to the 
part that Bengal has played in the establishment of the 
Reforms. I readily admit it. All of us who are interested in 
these Reforms are grateful for what took place, but even that 
will not lead me to stray into the throny road of Bengal finance. 
These are questions which are perhaps better discussed round 
the table than in making an after-dinner speech. I admit 
that the opportunity was a favourable one for the ventilation 
of Sir Benode’s views, but he has the advantage of speaking 
without the responsibility of carrying out what he says. 

I deem it auspicious that I should be dining with you to- 
night, on the very day when it is announced that a settle- 
ment has been arrived at on the Sinn Fein question. I will 
not at this moment tell you more about it than has already 
appeared in the newspapers. It will gradually be published. 
No doubt by to-morrow morning you will know all about it. 
But this we do know, that the Eing has already telegraphed to 
the Prime Minister expressing his great satisfaction at that 
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which he describes as a spirit of patience and conciliation, and 
conjiratulating the Prime Minister on the result of his and the 
Government's efforts, and characteristically, with the modesty 
of the King adding that he is grateful for the small part that he 
was enabled to play by the speech which he made at Belfast. 
You may ask what lesson is to be learnt. I can look back on 
a life spent poUticaUy largely in attempting to obtain that very 
self-government for Ireland which has now been granted. 
There unfolds before me a long record of controversy, very 
bitter controversy. But think of the difierence between Ire- 
land and India. Ireland has attained this result after long 
long years. India, without any of the acts wliich have charac- 
terised the history of the movement in Ireland, attained 
a tremendous boon in the grant of the Eeforms which took her 
already far upon the road to that complete Stvaraj which we all 
want. And again, India has before it by ordinarj’- constitu- 
tional means, by the labours and efforts of those who are in the 
Legislative Assembly, the Council of State for India and 
Legislative Councils of the Provinces, an opportunity of which 
they have been very quick to avail themselves of proving that 
they are people who will soon be ready for the full grant of 
seh-govemment. But I would just ask you to pause for one 
moment and look over the Western vista of events, remember- 
ing history and the years that passed before any country 
attained what India has obtained peacefully— in this sense 
that she had not to strive or to make a revolution— as the 
natui'al result of the assistance she gave in the war and the 
loyalty and devotion which she then showed to tUe Crown. 
After all, events move rapidly now-a-days. The event of to-day 
is almost as it is chronicled submerged under the weight of 
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anticipation for the morrow. We do not stop to think too long 
now-a-days. We strive to march too fast. But I suppose that 
if there is one quality which stands out among those which go 
to mark statesmanship it is that of patience. Patience is one of 
the greatest political powers. If I were trying again to put 
myself into another man’s place, I think that the thought 
that would he in my mind, striving with all my capacity to be 
quite fair and impartial in my views, would be. What 
a wonderful position my country holds at this moment. Here it 
is. with 320 odd millions of people, having already taken a vor}’' 
high place in the counsels of the British Empire. I will not recall 
all the various events in which India has played her part. As 
I speak to you I see a picture of India represented at the Imperial 
War Cabinet, taking her part like the other Dominions in the 
vrork that was then engaging the attention of the War Cabinet. 
You know again how India at the table of the League of Na- 
tions, at the table of the signatories to peace, was rei)resented 
and took a very great part. I would say to myself. What 
a future ! You have travelled far in a very short space of time, 
because you will in all probability agree that twenty years ago — 
to go no further — it wmuld not have been thought possible to 
have achieved so much in the years from 1918 to 1921. And 
I w’ould again say. What a future ! I would then recall His 
Majesty's language at the opening of your new Chamber, and 
I would ask myself whether any steps that could be taken, 
whether any movement that could be engineered, could pos- 
sibly procure for India a greater or a higher destiny than that 
of a partner in the Commonwealth of nations which we desig- 
nate the British Empire forming one with the great Domi- 
nions, taking her part with them, sitting with them in the 
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Councils, all honouring the one King-Emperor — the one link 
that hinds them together and is the symbol of the attachment 
of all these nations. 

Do not let ns for a moment believe that the King rules 
merely by virtue of inheritance. The King stands where he 
does, at the head of this great Commonwealth, because in his 
own personalit}% in the traditions which we are now accus- 
tomed to associate with our King, vdth our Sovereign, he re- 
presents the highest and the noblest ideals of the British people 
throughout the world. And it is that which is symbolised in 
the Crown of England. It is that which makes us look to the 
King apart from his great personality ; it is that which we mean 
when we speak of the King as the head and as the ruler of all 
these Dominions. It is because the Crown rests upon the 
people’s will and upon their aims and aspirations ; it represents 
to them in one illustrious personality all that which is best and 
which is collected from among every one of us all. And it is 
to the son of the King, who acts up to the same traditions, 
young as he is, that you will have the opportunity of extending 
your friendly and loyal greetings. Do not think, I beg of you, 
so much of the man, because there is the attractive charming 
personahty which wins its way to all hearts, and which would 
attain its aims in that way regardless of the position he occupies. 
The Crown symbolises what I believe is in the heart of all 
Indians, noble ideals, hberty, and justice. It is that for which 
the Crown of England and all India stands. 

Justice, as you so well said, Sir, is the tradition upon which 
the British connection with India stands. It is that connec- 
tion which has given it value amongst you in the main. 
I freely recognise that there are, of course, faults and mistakes. 
Kevertheless, the British genius, the mind of the British people. 
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even from the comparatively uneducated to those who have 
the highest culture, worship justice as the most divine gift that 
can be bestowed on the human race ; and involved with it is 
that liberty which you in India seek and we in England desire, 
which we hold before us as the shining hght to which we ever 
turn and which we strive to get close to. It is that liberty 
which consits, not in enforcing your will on that of others by 
whatever means you may seek, it is that liberty which does nob 
consist in saying that others must do as you wish. That is the 
very opposite of liberty, that is tyranny. Liberty consists in 
doing that whicli you wish consistently with your regard for 
the lights of others, and that consequently means regard for 
the lavrs of your country which are for the protection of its 
citizens. 

Now, Sir, I have been tempted, I am afraid, to detain you 
longer than I had intended, I have sf)oken to you of thouglibs 
that are uppermost in my mind, not merely for the audience 
a-s I stand at this table, but of thoughts that are with me, and 
naturally must be with me, day and night. They are thoughts 
that are with one who finds himself in the position of the 
Viceroy of India, with all its burdens, responsibilities and 
anxieties, and who would find it impossible to continue the 
duties that devolve upon him were it not that there is always 
a hope, a conviction, that as the years roll by India will rise 
and attain a higher place. For the disturbances and contro- 
versies of the moment will disaippear from us in the course of 
years. Years do not count when you are striving onwards 
towards a great goal which is to be an epoch in your history, 
and therefore I say to you that I am comdnced that India is 
not only well on the road to that goal, hut she is gradually 
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preparing herself for the attainment of her aims. You may 
depend upon it that in looking back to the declaration of 
August 1917, and all that has happened since, India will say 
Marvellous it is that within so short a space of time we have 
attained so noble an aim.” With that conviction I say to you, 
as I have said before in other assemblies, and as I am never 
tired of saying and trust that I shall never fail to say to all who 
care about the destiny of India, not to allow your minds to bo 
obscured by the small differences which so often arise in the 
course of transitional periods of constitutional developments, 
but to keep your mind and your vision fixed always on the 
great temple which is at the end of the road which is there for 
them to travel, and which has a light that shines for them to 
look at, and for them to reach and the attainment of which 
lies entirely within their grasp if only they are content to strive 
to attain it. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME FROM THE BRITISH INDIA^" ASSOCIA- 
TION, CALCUTTA. 

His Excellency the Viceroy received an Address of Welcome from 
the British Indian Association at Calcutta on the 8th December, and 
made the following reply 

Mr. President and Gentlemen ^ — I thank you warmly for the 
address which you have been good enough to present to me and 
which has just been read by Maharaja Tagore. It is a source of 
gratification to me that you should have thought fit to wait upon 
me this morning in order to express the views so forcibly put in 
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the address which has just been read. When I look at my 
programme during my short stay in Calcutta I find that the 
opportunities afforded to me here and of which I have been glad 
to avail myself of coming into contact with important associa- 
tions are both varied and numerous. In the ordinary course a 
Viceroy does not get the same opportunities as, let us say, a 
Prime Minister or Ministers at the head of great departments in 
England. Therefore it is that I gladly take advantage of the 
opportunity of your address, and especially when presented by 
so influential and representative a gathering as I see before me 
this morning. Please don’t think that I am intending to detain 
you at any length because of what I have just said ; that would 
ill requite you for your courtesy to me. But there are some 
observations I would make in answer to your address. I cannot 
however allow the opportunity to escape me of expressing my 
warm appreciation of the far too generous references to myself 
personally in certain paragraphs of the address. You express 
there an appreciation of past services I have had the good 
fortime and the privilege to render to my country which I should 
like to think are well deserved. You recall various passages of 
my life and, in particular, the service which I was privileged to 
assist in rendering to India when I was in America as British 
Ambassador. It seems strange now when reflecting upon it 
because at that time I had not the faintest idea that I should 
have the good fortune even to visit India. I shall only say that 
I count it a happy circumstance that those events did take place. 
They caused me considerable activity at the time in America. 
I well remember how from day to day, in accordance with the 
telegraphic reports I was receiving, I watched the decline of your 
metallic reserve, and saw the inevitable approach of assistance 
required to prevent inconvertibility. I am not going to detain 
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you with a long story of the events of that period, save to say, 
as I think I have had already the opportunity of saying in an- 
other quarter when similar observations were made to me, 
that I have always felt most grateful to the American Adminis- 
tration and to the jAmerican Congress, not only for the enormous 
assistance that they gave us at that critical moment but for 
the very generous response they made at a critical period. It 
is not easy to prevent members of Parliament or Legislative 
Councils or Assemblies or of American Houses of Congress from 
making speeches. But it was a time of war — of emergency ; 
it is sufficient to say I do not think anybody, except the closest 
students of financial conditions at that time, knew what had hap- 
pened or the reasons for the passing of that particular measure. 

I find special satisfaction in noting that you recall the langu- 
age I used as the expression of my most earnest thought when 
I was addressing the English Bench and Bar in the position of 
Viceroy-Designate, and yet at that time still Lord Chief Justice 
of England. It was the very natural expression of my thought, 
seated in the chair of justice in my own court surrounded by 
all my brother Judges of the Court of Appeal and the High Court 
and addressing the Bar of England in which I had passed so long 
a period of my life, that I should have before me Justice ’’ 
and that, seated where I was, I should wish it to accompany me 
to India. British justice is one of the pillars upon which the 
British rule of India has always rested and perhaps I should be 
emphasising again that great principle of British administration 
and it might be thought that the new precedent in the choice fo 
a lawyer to come to India as Viceroy would be taken to mean 
that justice was not to have a less exalted position in the future 
of India than in the past. That you recall the language I use 
pleases me ; that it should always be with me is but expressing 
mOBSV 
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my hopes for the development of India and, I trust, the success 
of the administration over which 1 preside. 

You refer also to the attitude which the Government of India 
has taken with reference to the status of Indians in British 
Dominions and Possessions. Here again I have already ex- 
pressed myself in plain language and I will content myself now 
with the observation that I am in complete sympathy with those 
who think that a British Indian subject of the King-Emperor, 
when he goes to British Dominions or Possessions under the rule 
of this same King-Emperor, is entitled to carry with him the 
status of a British subject and to ask that this recognition should 
be given to him as it is given to those who actually reside there. 
(Applause.) I need not assure you that all the influence that 
I possess, with the assistance of my colleagues in the Govern- 
ment, will continue to be devoted to obtaining a proper recogni- 
tion of this status so prized by Indians. You will have observ* 
ed recent events in England : you will have seen the result of 
the advocacy of our distinguished Indian representatives at the 
great Conference and the notable declaration which was made 
by the Imperial Conference as the result of these efforts. 

Y on refer to the unusual stress and strain in Indi a. I confess 
that when I contemplate the activities of a section of the com- 
munity I find myself still, notwithstanding persistent study 
ever since I have been in India, puzzled and perplexed. I ask 
myself what purpose is served by flagrant breach of the law for 
the purpose of challenging the Government and in order to com- 
pel arrest ? As I understand it, that is the position : if I am 
wrong I would gladly learn. But my appreciation is not that 
persons are being arrested for breach of the law in some stress of 
passion or loss of control : it is the opposite. There are organis- 
ed attempts to challenge the law. I will assume that those who 
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advocate this course are actuated by earnest and good purposes. 
But what object can be served : what is to be the result of it ? 
Is it thought that by challenging the authorities the Govern- 
ment must change its course ‘2 I do not pause to ask change 
its course in what respect ? Because this is a far wider subject 
which I have not the opportunity of discussing with you this 
morning, but I do ask myself, and you and any who may choose 
to read ^vhat I am saying : what benefit is served to India by 
these challenge s ? The authorities must enforce the law, other- 
wise the community ceases to exist as a civilised community. 
The authorities are bound to take notice of those who place 
themselves in defiance of the law, otherwise how can law be 
enforced against others like the common criminal, who seeks to 
enter your house or to the man who seeks to outrage your most 
sacred possessions ? What answer can be made ? The law is 
the same for all persons and so long as the law exists it must be 
obeyed, and if it is publicly challenged, there can be but one 
answer — however eminent, however dis inguished, however 
earnest and sincere the person may be who has set to work to 
make the challenge. There are misguided people who think 
that a Government takes delight in arresting citizens : the very 
opposite of course is the case. That Government is happiest 
that has to make no arrests — certainly no arrests for political 
actions. For myself, it fills me with regret every time that 1 
hear that a citizen has been arrested who through misguided 
effort has come into conflict witn e authoiities. I find no 
satisfaction : on the contr*. ry, I do find great regret. But let 
me add that that will not sway me, or the Government which 
I represent, one hair’s breadth from the policy which we have 
mapped out. We must continue, otherwise you will be entitled 
to say those who are at the head of the administration of India 
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or of the Provincial Governments, that we are failing in 
elementary duty of Government, which is to preserve law, and to 
see that the rights of others are respe-cted. I have already said 
in the past, and I repeat lest my words be misinterpreted, that 
notwithstanding that we must enforce the law, there is no desire, 

I am quite sure, on the part of the Government of Bengal 

and certainly there is none on the part of the Government of 
India — ^to stifle criticism, to prevent unfavourable comment or 
even to hinder opposition to Government. There are recognised 
ways in which those who take different views may express them 
and may make them felt and I shall be very sorry indeed if the 
time ever comes — ^which it certainly never could so loner as I 
am at the head of affairs — in which there would he any attempt 
to stifle criticism or opposition of a legitimate and constitutional 
character. But when that is said, it cannot be — ^if we are to pro- 
ceed upon the path of law — that those who take a different view 
are to be permitted to enforce their will by unlawful means— 
by means which never can be recognised as lawful in any civilis- 
ed country. And all I desire to say to you to-day. Gentlemen, 
conscious as 1 am and always must be of the responsibilities 
which devolve upon us who are entrusted with the administra- 
tion of the affairs of this country, that I see the path very clearly 
marked out. We must pursue our own policy, doing what we 
conscientiously and honestly believe is right — whether it 
receives praise or whether it receives blame. We naturally seek 
inspiration in a number of channels and I find it my good fortune 
to be here in Calcutta where there are so many points of contact 
with life, not perhaps so open to in other parts of India where 
I reside. I say nevertheless that seeking inspiration from 
various sources throughout the Empire of India, trying to under- 
stand public opinion, striving to give effect to it where possible, 
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Yie'-vin^ all legi J.nite a'^pi rations with sy-npathy and with the 
endeavour to be sensicive in response to grievances of India, yet 
we must act as we think right. We have the advantage of 
criticism, the benefit of consultation with official and, let me 
add, of considerable importance unofficial opinion and so even- 
taally we may understand the views, the feelings, the aims and 
the aspirations of the Indian people : we must preserve stead- 
fastly before us that if w^e rise to high and lofty ideals, we shall 
best be serving the interests of India and w^e shall best be 
representing all that is highest in Indian thought. 

I thank you, Gentlemen, very warmly for your address and 
for your good ^vishes for the health and hippiness of myself 
as well as of Her Excellency. Together we have a burden to 
carry and I always find the greatest satisfaction in having her 
name associated with mine, because I verily believe that if it 
should be my good fortune at the end of my period to look back 
upon some slight measure of success, I shall get more than my 
due share of the praise, for I shall know in my heart that the 
wife who is always with me ivas of the greatest help in making 
for that success. 


ADDEESS OF WELCOME EEOM THE BENGAL NATIONAL 
CHAMBEE OF COmEECE, CALCUTTA. 

In replying to an Address of Welcome from the Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce at Calcutta, His Excellency said:— 

Mr. President and Gentlemen,— 1 am very glad to have this 
opportunity of meeting you and of receiving the- Address of 
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Welcome wHcli you Iiav-e been good enough to present to me. 
I always attach importance to a welcome from Chambers of 
Commerce and from those who are engaged in commercial pur- 
suits, more especially in the great trading centre of Calcutta, 
with its famed port and river, with its ships coming and 
going on that river in constant succession ever since the very 
early days when it was a very small place, very different from 
the Calcutta we now see. I attribute special value to an 
appreciation of the views of a commercial community both 
here and elsewhere. I have seen enough of trade, commerce 
and industry in my life — ^not in my own active pursuits — but 
in the studies that I have had to make of commercial and 
industrial problems to realise how imporUnt they are to the 
material welfare of the community and it requires but little 
knowledge of human nature to appreciate the value of material 
welfare upon the moral elevation of the community. 

And now. Gentlemen, you express the wish that I may come 
to Calcutta every year. You may depend upon it that so far 
as it will rest within my powers I shall make every endeavour 
to return to Calcutta. I enjoy every moment of it whilst I am 
here, more especially because I have the advantage of being 
here during the cold weather, but its size, its broad streets, 
its importance in the history of India and in the prosperity of 
India at this moment would alone suffice to make Calcutta 
of the greatest attraction. So far as I can judge there are 
opportunities afforded me here which are not always available 
and I esteem it a privilege that I shall during my stay find many 
means of coming in contact with your manufactures, with your 
financiers, with your merchants, with your shipping industry, 
with that vast concourse of people who help to make the trade 
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of the country, who are known as agents or intermediaries 
and, generally, with all that aggregation of human beings who 
together establish the importance, from a commercial aspect, 
of any city, and I thus look forward to making myself more 
closely acquainted with the business of this great city. Al- 
though, I shall not be able, in the comparatively short space 
at my disposal to see all I could wish you know that the antici- 
pation of the realisation of a wish is one of the hopes of human 
nature. And so I look forward to visiting you again here and 
it may be that when I return — as indeed I have every reason 
to hope and believe — the Fiscal Conunission will have finished 
its labours and will have rejwrted. I do not propose in the 
faintest degree to speculate upon the results of the Fiscal 
Commission. It would be wrong if I did and it would be unwise 
if I could. I await the report with confidence realising, as 
I do, and as I hope you all do, that every attempt has been made 
by Government to select a body of fair-minded, impartial men 
who will bring all their wisdom and judgment to bear upon 
the problem and who will seek, whatever their pre-conceived 
views may be, to arrive at the truth and to give the best advice 
to India, who understand that they are charged with a great 

responsibility, that you— indeed commerce throughout India 

will be looking to them to express their views, as the result 
of the evidence they will hear, of the best policy for India in the 
future. It is upon consideration of that report that we sbal] 
have to frame our policy when it is presented ; meanwhile 
we must await the result. 

You have referred to some observations that I made at an 
earlier stage upon the value of exports. I but expressed that 
which every student of economics must know is an axiomatic 
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trutli — ^it may not always be apparent on the surface — but 
it is one of those truths from which there can be no departure 
that the true test of the surplus wealth of any country will be 
found in its exports to other countries. I do not mean for one 
moment to underrate the enormous importance of the home 
market but when you supply raw materials, your own machin- 
ery, your own railways, your own manufactures, in fact, the 
whole market of your CO untry — ^which is no doubt very desirable 
and should be encouraged in every possible way — the test of 
the surplus wealth of the country would not be in the goods 
consumed in the coimtry but in the products that are sent to 
other countries and which pay for them by other goods and 
services. But I may be tempted if I pursued this path to stray 
into a discussion of economics, and, fascinating as the subject 
is, I must resist, the temptation. We must — and I suppo -e there 
can be no difference of opinion on this — concentrate attention 
upon developing the industries of India, upon extending 
manufactures in India, either by the use of raw materials pro- 
duced in India, or even raw material whir,h may have to be 
imported into India. If labour in India is expended upon raw 
material from whatever country it comes you produce the 
finished article or the half -finished article, as it may be, and you 
naturally add to the products of the country and are therefore 
helping to enrich the country. That there is opportunity for 
extending the industry of India I have not llie faintest doubt, 
indeed, aU the attention that I have been able to give to the 
subject has only convinced me of the vast potentialities of India, 
and of its enormous resources if properly developed, with the 
addition of capital that will be required and of knowledge, 
which also may have to be an imported article and is none the 
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kss valuable if it is imported. It vill produce men capable 
of teaching here and also in other countries and of spreading the 
knowledge acquired here. Meantime the vital problem, as it 
has been impressed upon me from the study of conditions 
here in the development of industry, must be extension, and 
upkeep of your communications. It must be in the extension 
of railway facilities — of transport communications which in- 
e^dtably either follow or create trade. It is upon these factors 
that I think attention must be concentrated. This matter vdll 
be discussed in the future. It will require much examination, 
much thought and the best wisdom and judgment of India 
devoted to it for our future in India (you will forgive me if I say 
our ” because I will not separate myself from you — my \'iew 
and yours must be the same) our future here in Indian indus- 
trial development rests almost in the first instance upon our 
taking proper means to develop our railway and transport com- 
munications, and I do hope that when the subject is considered 
in the near future, as it must be as a result of the report of 
the Railway Committee, that wre shall realise that we must 
approach it prepared for large developments convinced that 
money properly spent upon railway development will be repaid 
in increased prosperity and extended industries of the country. 


And now, Gentlemen, I shall not enter the domain of politics 

iaternal politics as distinct from commerce. You have been 

good enough in your address to spare me. You have made 
pertinent observations,— I know how interested you all must 

to ^but there are so many opportunities, some past, some in 

the immediate future and many that will remain in the more 
remote future when I shall have to express my views and so 
I ‘refrain from more to-day* 

M20PSV 
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In conclusion I a^n grateful to you for waiting upon me to-day 
with the address for the good wishes you have expressed for 
Her Excellency, as well as for myself, and I trust that in the 
futiixe, when I may be coming here for the last time you may, 
in your language of to-day, be able to feel assured that your 
good wishes and expressions of hope and confidence in the 
future of the next few years in India, have bean^ j ustified. If so 
I shall indeed be fortunate. 

Gentlemen, I thank you. 


14th tlecem* 
her 1921. 


ADDRESS- DF WELCOME FROM THE BE'XGAL MAHAJAN SABHA 
ATCALCCm. 


His Excellency the Viceioy received an Address of Welcome from 
the. Bengal Mahajan Sabha at Calcutta on the 14th December, and in 
reply said 


Mr, President and, Genihmenr-l thank you warmly for 
the very cordial welcome which you have extended to Lady 
Reading and myself on the occasion of our visit to the city of 
Calcutta. The welcome which we have already received from 
the citizens of Calcutta has endeared to our hearts this great and 
attractive city of the Indian Empire which we have at last had 
the opportunity to visit. It is a pleasure to me this morning to 
see amongst you so many of the leading citizens of Calcutta. 
Your presence and support in these times area great encourage- 
ment. 

No one realises more than I the difficulty^ of the many 
delicate political problems which yet remain. to he solved aud- 
it is a.comfort to note the, spirit of hope aui confidence in which , 
YOU view them. That the troubles of to-day-^are but passing 
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clouds, however black they may appear, which will melt away 
before the sun-shine of the future, is a belief that is firmly 
established in my heart. It is gratifying for me in handling 
all these difficult problems to receive from you such expres- 
sions of confidence and t:ust. 

You have referred to the financial difficulties wdth which 
Bengal is how confronted, and, while expressing gratitude for 
the waiving for a period of three years of the annual contribu- 
tion of 63 lakhs payable by Bengal to the Central Government, 
you point out that this measure of relief is inadequate to meet 
the situation. You will not, I hope, expect me to enter upon 
the very controversial question as to the equity, as between 
the various pro^dnces, of the financial settlement apj. roved by 
Parliament and embodied in the Devolution Eules. That ie 
a very thorny question, and if you w’ere to discuss it with the 
representatives of other provinces, you would find, I think, 
that your contentions as to the injustice of that settlement to 
Bengal would be challenged. I do not seek to minimise 
Bengal’s financial difficulties, which indeed w^ere recognised by 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee when they commended the 
case of Bengal to the Government’s special consideration. It 
was in virtue 6f-€hat recommendation that w^e agreed to remit 
the Provincial contribution for the next three years. As I 
have said, it is not possible for me here to discuss the merit's of 
that settlement. 1 w^ould only ask you to remember one thing. 
Serious though Bengal’s financial difficulties imdoubtcdly are, 
she is not the only province which finds it difficult to meet her 
expenditure from her present- revenues, and I am not disclosing 
any secret when I say that the Central Government itself is m 
BP better positioxu 
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You next refer to tbe inadequacy of the Indian railway 
system and to certain vexed railway questions. But I am 
sure that you will agree with me that this is neither the time 
nor the place to enter into any long discussion of these difficult 
questions. Questions of this kind have been brought promi- 
nently to the notice of the public by the recent Eeport of the 
Indian Eailway Committee, and you may rest assured not only 
that the recommendations of the Committee will be brought 
systematically under examination by the Eailway Department, 
but also that the Indian Legislature will in due course be given 
an opportunity of expressing their views on aU important ques- 
tions of principle and policy arising out of the Eeport. I may, 
however, permit myself one remark. Some of the disabilities 
to which you refer, notably the general inadequacy of the rail- 
way system and the grievances of third class passengers, hinge 
almost entirely upon finance, and I have great hopes that as the 
result of the deliberations of the Eailway Financial Committee 
which has just been sitting in Calcutta, it wiU be possible for 
the Government of India to make arrangements for finance 
which will enable the railways to make ordered and steady 
progress towards rehabilitation and effi'ciency. It is of the 
utmost importance for the purpose of the industrial development 
of India and of the utilisation of her wonderful resources that 
a well-oonsidered and firmly settled financial plan should be 
adopted. 

Nor do I propose to follow you in your incursion into the 
fidd of fiscal policy. Indeed, with a Fiscal Commission already 
touring India, it would be improper on my part to do so.- 
Before passing on, however, I must point out that three of the 
twelve members of the Commission come from Calcutta, and 
that two of them directly represent Bengal interests. I must 
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express my dissent therefore from your statement that Bengal 
is unrepresented on the Commission. 

I note with interest your views on the question whether 
the embargo on the export of foods and grains should be con- 
tinued. The Government of India already decided that re- 
strictions on the export of wheat should be continued until 
the 31st March next at least. With rice, however, the case is 
different. As you yourselves admit, the harvest this year bids 
fair to be exceptionally good, and prices are happily showing 
signs of falling. I do not, however, propose to commit myself, 
I will merely indicate to you that the question whether the 
embargo on export of rice can be safely removed (save with 
regard to Burma) is one that requires careful consideration. 

I note with pleasure your belief that the future prosperity 
of India is dependent upon India’s connection with the British 
Empire. I know that your confidence in this connection rests 
not upon the fact that it is British, but because you know that 
it is to the best of man’s ability the rule of impartial justice. 
The Empire has been built upon this foundation, and it is 
because you believe that, as a member of this great brother- 
hood of Nations, India will receive full realisation of her 
national aspirations, that you base your confidence in the 
future upon the permanence of India’s Imperial connection. 
You will shortly have the opportunity of giving a practical 
exhibition of your loyalty to this great commonwealth of 
nations. The eldest son of our King-Emperor will soon be 
among you and I trust that he will carry away with him after 
his visit to your city as permanent an affection for its citizens 
and as vivid a memory of their loyalty as did his father the 
King-Emperor before him. 
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Gentlemen, I have now discussed with you the main aspects 
covered by your address to me, -but I take advantage of the 
opportunity of your presence to address to you some observa- 
tions upon the present conditions particularly in Calcutta. I 
notice in a number of newspapers, and even intemperate 
letters appearing in newspapers from well-known and respcciei 
citizens, that there is a suggestion that the Government (the 
Government of India or the Government of Bengal) has lost 
patience, abandoned restraint, and has initiated a poUcy describ- 
ed as one of repression. I desire to draw your attention and 
that of the public to the inaccuracy of this representation. The 
Government has been consistent in its attitude. I have my- 
self, so long as I have been at the head of the Government of 
India, stated many times that it was the primary duty of Gov- 
ernment to maintain order and to see that the law was respected. 
That is merely an elementary truth requiring no elaboration, 
There came a moment on November I7th, particularly in 
Calcutta, when according to the reports to me —and you who 
live here are after all the best judges of the facts — there was 
intimidation, coercion and unlawful press'ure brought to bear 
upon persons to take action in which they did not beUeve, not 
by mere argument (that would be different) but by threats, 
direct or indirect, of the consequences to them if they did hot 
join in the movement desired. In Calcutta the result was ah 
outcry from law-abiding citizens and this symptom was mani- 
fested in different provinces in the great cities. Government 
was bound to protect the law-abiding citizens. Government, 
in accordance with its duty, took action to prevent a recurrence 
of these incidents and insisted that law-abiding citizens should 
be protected and should be entitled to act as they pleased 
provided their action was in accordance with the law. The 
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only change, so far as the Government is concerned, is that 
when this period of violence (because intimidation and threats 
of this character are only a form of violence) supervened the 
Government made its power and authority felt. It has been 
represented tliat this is a policy of repression : indeed, it is 
suggested that it :s violent repression. I have tried to put 
into simple and plain language the position which the Govern- 
ment has adopted in enforcing the law of the land. A number 
of citizens have been arrested here in Calcutta and elsewhere* 
I can assure you that it causes me great regret to see citizens of 
reputation and respectability defying the law for political rea- 
sons with the consequence that they are prosecuted and placed 
in prison. But the leaders and their followers take this course 
deliberately for the purpose of being arrested : they are court- 
•ng arrest : it is their definite and avowed policy. Indeed, the 
,oast has been made that they place the Government in a 
dilemma for either the Government has to abandon its policy 
jr else it, would continue arresting and prosecuting, and it 
is said that in either case the Government is in an unhappy 
position. The first horn of the dilemma no Government can 
contemplate, and I know that in what I am saying to you in 
fchis as in all other respects I not only speak my own view but 
f also give expression to that of His Excellency Lord Eonald- 
shay, the Governor of Bengal. I have had the opportunity of 
frequently conferring with him since I have been here. We 
have together discussed the siouation and we are in complete 
agreement. These arrests, are in most instances forced upon 
the Government. The Government does not seek them : no 
Government would wish to make arrests of this character. 
But the avowed policy is to compel the authorities to arrest 
and ^vhen the arrests have taken place to arouse sympathy 
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for the persons arrested ; and a number of citizens of this city 
and elsewhere, including particularly the more youthful, are 
swayed by emotion at the thought of those persons being in 
prison. Then demonstrations are made to force the Govern- 
ment to make more arrests. 

Well, that is the situation I believe quite dispassionately 
stated. I should be sorry to say one vrord which would 
increase the state of tension that exists and, in particular, 
I should be very sorry to say anything that would seem to be 
ungenerous criticism of persons who in a wave of emotion take 
action which brings them into conflict with the authorities 
in the town. The policy of Government of preventing inti- 
midation and unlawful oppression and of enforcing due regard 
for law is one in which Government must persist. Govern- 
ment never takes action — never should take action — unless it 
has considered the consequences in all their bearings. An 
individual may take an impulsive action and, if he suffers, 
the loss falls upon him. But Governments are in positions of 
great trust and responsibility and must always consider the 
results of the policy they intend to adopt. I do not, however, 
want it to be thought for one moment that the Government’s 
only policy is prosecution and arrest. Indeed, I have already 
on previous occasions indicated the actions of the Govern- 
ment to bring about better conditions and I have on many 
occasions when insisting upon the maintenance of law and 
order observed also that there is no intention by Govern- 
ment to interfere with opposition to Government, with the 
expression of strong feelings against Government or against 
Government action provided that the law is duly observed. 
Again, I trust I have made plain that Government never 
wished to shut out discussion. Quite the opposite. Again 
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(I speak of my ovra utterances because I know them best) 
I have on manv occasions since I arrived indicated that my 
Government wished to know and to remedy legitimate griev- 
ances indeed, this is a proper function of Government and 
I have been always ready to hear those who wish to bring 
problems to the Government for solution : certainly nothing 
that has happened to this moment has changed this policy. 
ISTo greater fallacy exists : there is no greater mistake than 
to suggest that the Government means only to govern by 
resort to force and all that is consequent upon it. I have 
had too much experience as a lawyer, a judge and, above all, 
as a man not to know the value of hearing the views of all 
sides. It often results in dispelling suspicion and removing 
misunderstanding. 

I make these observations because of statements apj)earing 
in the newspapers - in particular one from four Members of the 
Legislative Assembh" and another from the National Liberal 
League addressed to me and to the Governor of Bengal which 
deserve attention. In my observations to you I have dealt 
generally with the views reflected in their statements. I could 
not detain you by examining them more in detail. There 
are, however, some reported statements of treatment by 
soldiers and police which I trust are inaccurate. It is said 
that mistakes have been made and that some irritation has 
been displayed. I do not know the facts. But some con- 
sideration should also be shown to those who have to keep 
order in very trying and difficult circumstances. No one will 
doubt that those who are trying to preserve order should 
show proper consideration to citizens. If there is ground for 
complaint, and as I said I do not know the facts, I am 
M20PSY 
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sure that steps will be taken to ensure that there should be no 
undue violence or undue interference. 

I am grateful to you for your kind wishes for the health 
and prosperity of Lady Reading and myself, and especially for 
the wish that you express that the hearts of the people of this 
great country may be won, as it is my earnest wish that they 
may be won, to a lasting confidence and trust in the deep 
interest that not only I but Her Excellency with me take in 
their welfare and in the affectionate regard which we already 
have for them. 


21st Decern- DEPUTATION OF VARIOUS LEADING PERSONS FROM DIFFERENT 
her 1921. PROVINCES AT CALCUTTA. 

A deputation, consisting of various leading persons from different 
provinces, presented an address to His Excellency the Viceroy at Bel- 
vedere to-day, reviewing the present political situation, and urging 
His Excellency to call a conference to make practical suggestions and 
recommendations concerning the remedies which should be adopted, 
The deputation was headed by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, who read 
the address. 

His Excellency the Viceroy in reply said : — 

Pandit Malaviya, Mrs. Besant, and When I 

was informed that a deputation of representatives of various 
shades of political opinion wished to wait upon me for the 
purpose of placing their views on the situation and suggestions 
for allaying the present unrest, I gladly assented and I am 
pleased to receive you here to-day, for I know that you have 
come with one object only, that is, to do what you conceive to 
be the best in the interests of your country and to promote its 
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welfare. I am perfectly sure that you are actuated solely by 
disinterested motives (I have had the pleasure of meeting 
nearly all of you before to-day) and I do not, I assure you, 
underrate the importance and the influence of those who are 
present here this morning. 

The immediate purpose of your representations is that I 
should invite leading representatives of all shades of political 
opinion to a conference — ^in your words ‘‘ to take counsel 
together and consider practical suggestions and recommenda- 
tions concerning the remedies which should be adopted ; ’’ and 
you recommend — indeed, your language is that it seems impera- 
tive — that the various notifications and proclamations recently 
issued by the Government should be \\ithdrawn and all persons 
imprisoned as the result of their operations immediately released. 

I can scarcely conceive that you have intended to present to me 
such recommendations without having in your minds, as a 
necessary corollary, the equally imperative necessity for the dis- 
continuance of those activities Tvhich have led Government to 
adopt the measures now forming the subject of discussion. 

I do not propose to discuss these measures but I will assume that 
they form the subject, as I know, of acute controversy. They 
were adopted by Government with the object of giving protec- 
tion to law-abiding citizens particularly here in Calcutta and in 
other parts of InJ/a — have already said it was not a new 
policy ; it was the application of the policy which lies at che very 
root of aii civilised gcwernment, it., the maintenance of law 
and the preservation of order. But nevertheless I vill assume, 
as your language indicates, that there are considerable doubts 
as to this policy, and that differences of opinion exist as to 
the necessity or the advisability of the measures taken. The 
opinions of Governments are formed upon a general presentation 
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of facts, they cannot be lightly arrived at, and they necessarily 
are the opinions of persons to whom great positions of trust and 
responsibility have been confided. I mention this, not that 
you should be asked to accept the dictum of the Government, 
but merely for the purpose of emphasising to you the reasons for 
this policy. 

The tenour of your address implies your recognition, in 
which 1 cordially agree, of the need of a calm and serene 
atmosphere for a conference. Indeed, in my judgment, it is 
impossible even to consider the convening of a conference if 
agitation in open and avowed defiance of law is meanwhile to be 
continued. Unfertunately, I look in vain in your address for any 
indication that these activities will cease. I fully understand 
that none of you is in a position to give an assurance to this 
effect, for none of you have been authorised to make it. I hope 
that I shall not be misinterpreted. I am not suggesting any 
reproach to anyone concerned. All I mean is that whatever 
hopes may have been entertained have not been r3alised, and 
that therefore when we are meeting to-day — necess ^rily rather 
hurriedly in view of circumstances — ^the assurance for which I 
confess I had been looking as a necessary part of this discussion 
is not forthconaing. I quite appreciate that there may have 
been difficulties in the brief time allowed and also in the great 
distances separating us. I do not know from the address pre- 
sented to me what view is taken by the leaders who are respons- 
ible for non-co-operation activities in the sense that I find no 
assurance from them that these activities will cease if a con- 
ference were to be convened. I am a,sked , without such an assur- 
ance, to withdraw Government, measures called into operation 
by Government under an existing law for the protection of law- 
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abiding citizens and to release ail those arrested for defying this 
law. I cannot believe that this was the intention of the deputa- 
tion when originally suggested, for it would mean that through- 
out the country intimidation and unlawful oppresiion and 
other unlawful act^ should be allowed to continue whilst 
Government action to maintain order and protect the law- 
abiding citizen would be largely paralysed. I need scarcely 
tell you that no responsible Government could even contemplate 
the acceptance of such a state of public affairs ; neither can I 
really believe that you ever intended it, for it would suggest that 
Government should abandon one of its primary functions. 

I have no doubt that most of you come under the same 
impression as myseM when I intimated in reply to a request from 
Pandit Mala^dya that I ■would willingly receive this deputation. 

It is very necessary that I should make plain that all discussion 
between myself and Pandit Malaviya, preliminary to this 
deputation, proceeded upon the basis of a genuine attempt — ■ 

1 believe a disinterested and honourable attempt — to solve 
the problems of unrest by means of discussion and consideration 
£ t a conference, and that meanwhile there should be a cessation 
of activities on both sides— of unlawful operations on the part of 
the non-co-operationists and of Government prosecutions and 
imprisonments. I 'wish it had been possible to consider the 
convening of a conference in the same atmosphere as character- 
ised the discussions between Pandifc Malaviya and myselL I 
would wish nothing better and nothing more conducive to 
beneffoia’ results and more in ac*.cordanc3 with patriotism. 
Let me add— speaking not only for myself but also for all the 
members of my Executive Council, whom I have naturally 
consulted upon the situation that has arisen — nothing is further 
from our wishes than the arrests and imprisonments of citizens 
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— 121013 particularly citizens of reputation, or sons of men of 
liigt honour and reputation in the country, whose emotions 
have led them into conflict with the law. I do not hesitate to 
say that I hate this making of numerous arrests and prosecu- 
tions. But nevertheless, so long as there is open defiance of law, 
Governments have no other course. There may be discussions 
about measures. I can quite conceive that men in high 
positions and understanding of public affairs may wish to make 
representations to a Government upon a particular measure, 
or that in tha legislatures steps may be taken for the purpose 
of calling attention to it. I understand that the wisdom and 
judgment of Governments, or of a particular Government, 
may be brought under consideration. All that is possible. 
What I cannot understand and cannot conceive is that the 
Ind an — am not speaking of parties ; I am not speakincr of 
Cl eels or of races, but that the Indian is opposed to the proj)er 
maintenance of law and to the preservation of order. 

I won’t recapitulate the conditions that led throughout the 
various provinces of India to the action taken by Governments. 
Indeed, here in Calcutta, the facts are too well known to require 
repetit-on, particularly after the pronouncement of His Excel- 
lency the Governor in his address to the Legislative Council 
on Monday last. May I observe now that I am not suggesting 
that there can be no excesses by those entrusted with authority ; 
some may have occurred. It is very rarefy that in such a con- 
dition of affairs as existed here some excels may not happen. 
All that can be said has already been said by Sis Excellency the 
Governor. It is that every precaution will be taken to prevent 
recurrence and that every attempt will be made to ensure 
proper enquiry and that proper steps are taken in the remit. 
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I tdsh \TitIi all my heart that it had been possible to deal Tvith 
these problems in a large and generous spirit worthy of such 
an occasion in the history of India. Had there been indications 
to this effect before me to-day in the representations which 
you have made in your address on the part of the leaders 
of non-co-operation ; had the offer been made to discontinue 
open breaches of law for the purpose of providing a calmer 
atmosphere for discussion of remedies suggested, my Govern- 
ment would never have been backward in response. IVe 
would have been prepared to consider the new situation in 
the same large and generous spirit and I would have conferred 
with the local Governments for this purpose. I should have 
wished — and I know that I speak not only my own thoughts 
but those of Pandit MalaAnya in this respect— that if such 
conditions had supervened, no advantage or triumph should 
be claimed on either side and no reproach should be made by 
the one to the other of having been forced to jneld or of not 
ha^dng the courage to proceed with its campaign. 1 should 
have wished to see a new spirit introduced. In this respect 
I do not stand alone in addressing you. I believe that if you 
were to give expression to your ^•iews you would all agree with 
me that a new spirit should be created for the purpose of 
considering a conference in different circumstances and wirb 
higher hopes. I deeply regret that these are not the present 
conditions, and the discussion which I thought was to have 
proceeded on the high level of a patriotic desire by temporarv 
mutual concession and forbearance to the findin g of a solution 
of India’s present problems, has taken the form in its present 
aspect of a request to the Government to abandon its action 
without any guarantee that the action which has led or, as we 
believe, forced the Government to take such action, would also 
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cease. Tlierefore-it is that to a request conveyed to me even by 
so influential and authoritative a deputation as yourselves to 
call a conference coupled as it is with the two conditions of revo- 
cation of the law and release of all the prisoners, the answer 
I must make is that I cannot comply with the request. Those 
are the conditions presented to me. Here, again, I speak not 
only my own views but those of those associated with me in the 
Government of India, who unanimously have arrived at the 
same conclusion in conference with me. But I should be sorry 
indeed if any observations I have made could be construed 
into a refusal for all time to consider the convening of a confer- 
ence. Certainly I have not intended by the language I have 
used to convey that meaning to you. I have too great a 
regard for the value of discussion and for the consideration of 
suggestions and recommendations that may be made. I am not 
one of those who think that all wisdom is to be found in those 
who happen to be in positions of authority. I have had too 
great an experience of life not to appreciate that advantage 
TV) ay bp. derived from discussion and consultation with others 
who see from different angles and who may have views to put 
forward which had not occurred to us. But I can only act at 
the moment, in new of the present existing circumstances ; 
and as they stand, for the reasons that I have given you I must 
express my great regret that the essential conditions for peace 
are not forthcoming. 

Before I part from you I cannot refrain from making some 
brief observations on the statements in your address. I do not 
propose to go through them ; but you refer to the action that the 
Government has taken in relation to the Punjab and Khilafat 
wrongs. I acknowledge your expressions with regard to them. 
You state that the Government has not yet done all that it is 
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thouglit should have been done. That of course is a legitimate 
view and one with, which I do not quarrel But may 1 asfe you 
momentarily to pause and think, with regard to these matters, 
are these really the causes of the present conditions of affairs ? 
Ever since I have been here and frequently, as a result of 
consultation with those of great influence who do not represent 
Government, I have taken steps to meet the views presented to 
me in respect of the Punjab wrongs. That vre have not been 
able to go to the full length I readily admit. I am perfectly 
aware of the desire on the part of many that more should be 
done not only from my reading but from interviews when recom- 
mendations have been very forcibly presented to me. I have 
not accepted them because I have thought that I could not 
conscientiously give effect to them. 

With regard to the Khilafat, what action is it suggested the 
Government of India should take ? We have done everything 
possible ; I am not speaking only of my Government ; I refer 
also to that of my predecessor — ^Lord Chelmsford. You are al! 
well aw-are that he also made the strongest representations to 
His Majesty’s Government at home. There are some present 
— particularly I see one who was at the deputation that went 
home to the Prime Minister, What is the fault alleged against 
the Government of India in this respect ; where do we fail ? 

I won't pursue the subject but I make these observations for 
your consideration. 

One further word upon the Eeforms. Let ns see how we 
stand, because as I understand it the view presented is that in 
the main it is the desire for Swaraj, complete Swaraj, t.e., full 
self-government, should be given as speedily as possible. The 
history is so well known to you that I only xecall to you the 
mOFBY 
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sue fact— that the legislatures have only begun to function this 
Very year, and the demand is for a more extended or for 
complete Swaraj. Let us .examine the facts. Not only have 
the Reforms been granted, but they are actually in operation. 
It cannot yet be said that they have been completely tested ; and 
although I can sympathise with the views of those who desirs 
that in the future, as soon as it can be properly and safely 
done, there should be extension, surely there is not sufficient 
reason in this respect for an acute crisis, as is suggested in your 
address. But I won’t analyse further. 

I would ask you who represent various shades of opinion to 
consider the present situation. I have already told you of my 
Government’s dislike of arrests and imprisonment. I know that 
you yourselves have strong feelings upon the subject. You tell 
me in the address that we are proceeding to an acute crisis. 
It may be that we may have a more disturbed condition of 
affairs than at present. If the law is defied, whatever the 
reason, all the incidents that unfortunately accompany 
challenge of law and of which we have seen instances only 
during the recent year may quickly follow. I appeal to you to 
observe the conditions to-day and in the future, and urge that we 
should all seek a high level above party or political advantage, 
otherwise we shah ah be faffing in our duty to India. I remind 
you that whatever reforms may be desired in the present consti- 
tutional system, they can only come through the British Parlia- 
ment. The only constitutional method, the only peaceful 
solution is by the British Parliament amending the Government 
of India Act. Therefore it is so important that a proper 
impression should be made upon the British Parliament and the 
British people who are represented by that Parliament. For 
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the vast majority of the population in India are loyal to the 
Crown whatever their views may be about other political 
controversies. His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales will 
arrive in Calcutta within the next three days. He has nothing 
to do with the political controversies that are agitating us at the 
moment. Yet every attempt is being made to prevent the 
success of his visit. I shall not discuss or characterise those 
attempts. But I must utter the warning that every man who 
lends himself to an aliront to the Prince of Wales is doing 
incalculable injury to India and her fortunes in the future. We 
hold His Royal Highness in deep affection and admiration. 
Apart altogether from the personal aspect, an affront to the 
Heir- Apparent when he comes to India to make acquaintance 
with India is an affront to the British people, for the Crown 
with us is beloved by the people ; and when I remind you that 
it is from those British people that any amendment must come 
to alter the constitutional system of India, I trust I shall have 
•shown how necessary it is to cultivate good relations between the 
British Parliament and our legislatures here, between the 
British and the Indian peoples. 

Let me leave you with this last appeal — that we may together, 
each in his own way, continue, notwithstanding apparent dis- 
couragement, to try to maintain the high level for the good of 
India. If we do, there will not only not be any insuperable 
obstacle, but I believe it would be possible to arrive at conditions 
of peace and tranquillity. Notwithstanding that we have not 
been able to arrive to-day at the result you wished, I trust that 
we shall have established relations — or continued them be- 
cause they already exist in many cases — ^whereby we may still 
work together with a belief in each other, notwithstanding that 
we may differ in opinion, for the welfare of India and India's 
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:^rE>TIKG or THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION OE THE INDIAN SOCIETY 
OE OEIENTAL AET, CALCUTTA. 

His Excellency the Viceroy opened the I3th Annual Exhibition of the 
Indian Society of Oriental Art on the afternoon of the 2Ist December. 

His Excellency the Viceroy in opeiung the Exhibition, said r;— 

Your Excellency f Ladies andGentlmen—1 am glad to have 
this opportunity of making this brief encroachment on t!ie 
domain of Art from the preoccupations wliieh at present are 
mine—and I think I am not saying too much when I also say 
You]' Excellency’s. I am glad that I have had the opportunity 
tu come here and open this Exhibition in this informal way, 

I know perfectly well the interest that Your Excellency has 
taken throughout in this modern school of Indian painting 
and I am looking forward to see the Exhibition myself to day, 

I feel now that I am here and I look round, tint my mind is 
lepleie: with visions of colour, beauty, fonn, atmosphere, light 
and shade and all that makes Art for the reproduction by the 
trained mind through the gifted eye of these beauties of nature 
which are so difficult to translate by the medium of the brush. 

I find myself also especially pleased when I remember that 
there is one famous among you— Abanindra Nath Tagore— 
who has a special association with me inasmuch as together 
we received Honorary Degrees the other day. When His 
Excellency the Governor as befitting his rank as Chancellor of 
the University had his Honorary Degree conferred upon him, 
he proceeded to confer an Honorary Degree on me and then on 
the distin^juished member of your Association. I am myself 
specially pleased to find that the University recognises Art and 
especially modern Art which is growing up here in India. You 
have your past associations with Art which ought to be a very 
great inducement for the future. To cultivate Art uow-a-days 
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is to remomlier all that happened in the past—whether in- 
fluenced or not by the modern development in Europe I am 
still unaware of. I vill possibly be able to follow some of the 
non-expert opinion when I travel round and see the pictures. 
It is an inducement and I trust that in time modern \rt in India 
will be one of the efforts of India manifestin<^ itself through its 
own medium, by its otvn representation of beauties which are 
to be found in every corner and in every place in India. I now 
there fore hav-j much pleasure in declaring this Exhibition 
open. 


ADDEESS OF WELCOME FEOM THE MUHA^^IADAX COMMUXITY 
OF BENGAL. 

In reply to an Address of Welcome from the Muslims of Bengal 
at Calcutta, His Excellency the Viceroy snid i-- 

Ifr. President and Genilemenj—l thank you very heartily 
for your cordial welcome to Her Excellency and to myself on the 
occasion of our visit to the City of Calcutta, and I appreciate it 
the more as coming from so representative a body as the Muham- 
madans of Bengal. 

You take the opportunity, and very legitimately, of 
representing to me again in temperate, but none the less forceful, 
language the ^news w^hich the Muhammadans not only of 
Bengal but throughout India hold on the subject of the Turkish 
question. I gather from the address which I have just heard 
that you identify yourselves completely with the rest of the 
Muhammadan population both in India and elsewhere in the 
view^s taken by your community regarding the Treaty of 
Sevres. I assure you that it is not necessary, although it is 
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-quite natural, that you should tell me that the feeling is as acute 
now as it has been since the Treaty was signed. I quite under- 
stand it. Indeed, if I hadn’t been aware of it from other 
sources, the deputations that have waited upon me, the repre- 
sentations that have been made to my Government, and my 
constant reading of the views presented on behalf of the 
Muhammadans of India would leave me in no doubt. We have 
also, let me add, left His Majesty's Government in no doubt as 
to what those views are. 

You discuss in some detail the points but you do not elabo- 
rate them and rightly because they have been so forcibly 
presented already on other occasions and because we are weU 
aware of them and you know the answers made. I want how- 
ever to assure you that I fully appreciate your expressions of 
gratitude for the efforts which the Government of India has 
alreadv made on behalf of the Muhammadans of India, and they 
act as a definite encouragement to me and to my Government. 
We realise that notwithstanding that your feelings are just as 
tense as they ever have been on the subject, you really believe 
that the Government of India, both in the time of my pre- 
decessor Lord Chelmsford and in my own, have done and are 
doing all that is possible to represent your views. I am glad to 
notice that you appreciate that, because, in truth, having 
studied the situation very carefully from the moment that I 
became A’'iceroy, I have been fully aware of the intense feelings 
stirred among you by the Treaty which you believe were an 
injury to and an injustice to the Muhammadan cause and to your 
religion. 

I need not assure you that for myself I have the deepest 
sympathy for the religious convictions of Muhammadans and 
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tliat I quite appreciate the feelings aroused in them not the lesi? 
keen because in numbers they constitute a minority. I fully 
appreciate what it means to be in a minority in representations- 
made on behalf of religion ; and you may rely on my continued 
whole-hearted support of the views you present to His Majesty*s 
Government ; I shall pursue the policy of my predecessor and of 
my own Government in seeking by every means in our power to 
impress upon the Government at home how strong, how deep is 
Muhammadan feeling here, and I shall press upon His Majesty’s 
Government the arguments used by you and give them the 
support which for my part I can conscientiously, legitimately, 
and sympathetically give. 

You may naturally say you have had this support in the 
past and yon have it now. May I parenthetically observe 
in this connection, if I may be permitted to repeat a considera- 
tion that I put yesterday I understand the agitation of 
the Muhammadan to continue his representations to my 
Government to bring them to bear upon the Government at 
home ; but I do not yet know in what respect it is said that the 
Government of India has failed to represent the views of the 
Muhammadans in India. You may say, and I think rightly 
and legitimately— Nothing results ; unless we get results we 
do not feel that our representations are having effect. If I 
may try to put together the opinions of Muhammadans whom 
I have met in India and express them in a sentence, I would say 
that the Muhammadans feel that they have the sympathy and 
the support of the Government of India, but they do not feel 
that this is bringing about the results they desire in the modifica- 
tion of the Treaty. Let me ask you not too lightly to come to 
that conclusion. I am not going to recapitulate the events 
that have happened— the deputation in which His Highness the 
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Aga Kkaa took part ; tke deputations again vhich took place 
before or since, and the one wliicli in March, of this year saw the 
Prime Minister wdien the Prime Minister made the statement 
which, whatever else may result, ought to give satisfaction with 
regard to the freeing of Constantinople from the control of the 
Allies. I am not going to refer to them in detail because you are 
familiar with those representations. They have appeared in 
the Press and also in the published telegrams from Mr. Montagu 
to Dr. Ansari. I do desire to impress upon you that repre- 
sentations made by the Government of India are havinir 
I hope and believe, more effect than perhaps you are aware. I 
cannot discuss the situation with you publicly because in these 
international matters it is not possible ; it is an international 
situation of delicacy and complexity into which I cannot 
enter for reasons which you will understand. But one ray of 
hope I can give you, and that is — that I have heard from the 
Secretary of State within the last few days that the many 
representations which I and my Government have made have 
had, and are having, a good effect, and that he has reason 
to hope that they w'ill prove successful in bringing about 
a satisfactory settlement with Turkey at an early date. He 
assui es me (though I am sure that you needed no such assurance) 
that he himself has been and is sparing no effort and losing no 
opportimity to bring this about. Well, gentlemen, that is the 
situation and I can only trust that peace may come soon. I 
noticed quite recently in a publication that there will be discus- 
sion— I think the publication said at Paris and in January next 
—at which the British Government proposes to bring forward 
this question and in this way hopes to achieve a settlement. 
Therefore 1 would ask you, whilst thanking you for your good 
■wishes and appreciating very fully what you have said about the 
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Government of India’s efforts as well as my own for tho 
Muhammadans of India, to bear in mind that although the re- 
sults are not immediately visible because at the present moment 
we have not yet arrived at peace or even public conference, 
nevertheless the views of the Muhammadans of India are 
having more effect than you realise. When I say that, I hope I 
shall not be misunderstood. Above all, I am particularly 
anxious that there should never be any misconstruction of any 
observations I may make. I do not mean to lead you to the 
conclusion that you will succeed in obtaining all you are 
putting forward. I wish you could, and I would certainly help 
all in my power. What I do mean is that I believe that 
the conclusion will be very different from that of 1920, and 
that you will find, even if you do not obtain all you ask, that 
you will have gained very substantially and you will have no 
reason to regret the steps taken to impress through the Govern- 
ment of India upon His Majesty’s Government how deep 
and tense the feelings of Muhammadans are. 

In conclusion will you let me say to you that from the first; 
moment of my association with India I have ahvays had not onl v 
great sympathy but also the greatest wish to bring about a 
settlement which wrould really satisfy the Muhammadans of 
India. Nothing could give me greater pleasure. My last w'ord 
to you is that I trust that nothing that you may hear, or that 
you may see in print, will lead you to accept the view that the 
British Government is hostile to Islam or the Islamic religion. 
Believe me, nothing is further from the truth — apart altogether 
from Britain’s friendship for Moslems — if there is one standing 
principle of British Government and of the association of 
nations making for the rule of Britain throughout the world, 
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it is and has always been that religion should be treated apart 
from politics, that due regard should be had invariably to the 
manv religions which find their place within the British 
Empire. 


Slid January 
1922. 


STATE BAISWET AT BIKAKEK. 

Their Excellencies the Viceroy and the Countess of Reading, accom- 
panied by their personal staff, paid a brief visit to Bikaner, leaving 
Delhi on the 27tli December 1921, and returning on the :ird January 
1922, The following is His Excellency the Viceroy’s speech at the State 
Banquet given by His Highness the Maharaja, of Bikaner on the 2Dd 
January 1922 


Your Highnesses, Ladies and Gentlemen,— I thank your 
Highness very warmly for the welcome you have given to Her 
Excellency and to me, and for the efforts you have made to 
make oui stay as agreeable as possible. You have treasured 
the opportunities of giving this welcome to other Viceroys. 
The welcome to us on this occasion is worthy of a Prince of India, 
It is princely in generous hospitality, but even more attractive 
is the princely character of gracious courtesy and consideration 
which leads you to think day by day and almost hour by hour 
of the pleasures that you may be able to offer, not only to 
Her Excellency and to me, but to the rest of your guests. 
Hospitality and the dispensing of it are perhaps greater tests 
than are generally recognised. Hospitality does not merely 
consist, as you so well recognise, in entertainment on a sump- 
tuous scale, true hospitality consists-— as is so well understood 
here in the East— in that sensitiveness of response to the 
thoughts passing through the minds of your honoured guests, 
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which leads you to give effect by the swiftest and most 
successful means to their wishes. 

I realise that this hospitality is to me as Viceroy — His 
Majesty's representative — and that you, the Euler of this State, 
find pleasure, may I say a privilege to entertain the King's 
representative. If only on thett ground I should be glad to have 
been your guest ; but there is also a personal note reflected in 
your observations 'which found a full and echoing response in 
my mind ; not only are you entertaining me as Viceroy, but 
also as a former colleague in the Imperial War Cabinet, when 
I rejoiced to note that India and India’s States were represented 
in that important assembly. When again 'vve met through- 
out the anxious period of the Peace Conference w^e lived in the 
same establishment and were in the habit of frequent converse 
and intercourse. I then learned to value not only the sagacity 
but the broad outlook and the wise judgment of His Highness. 
There were so'wn the seeds of a riper fiiendship which found its 
response in one of the first messages sent to me from India 
w^hen I was appointed Viceroy ; it came from His Higl ness 
full of thoughtful wishes for success and of realisations of ks* 
ponsihilities. It has been my good fortune again to meet I is 
Highness as Chancellor at the Clamber of Princes where I had 
the duty and, let me say also, the privilege to preside. I saw 
him re-elected as Chancellor, notwithstanding his protestations 
on the ground of his other occupations ; and now I find myself 
here in this great sandy plain w'here, without being quite able 
to picture how it is done, I have been transported from one 
palace here to another at Gujner where it seemed to me that 
I was in the land of imagination, of the fairies of whom I read 
and heard in my youth. The enchanted palace was there, and 
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all that a human being could do to make not only our stay, 
hut that of all assembled there, as happy, as pleasant, as 
enjoyable as it could be was achieved by His Highness, And 
if that had not already sufficed to enhance our friendship, there 
fell from you to-night words of appreciation of the lady who has 
honoured me with her company during so many years. I think 
Your Highness must be gifted with an extra sense : you must 
know, and have divined its significance from your own experi- 
ence, what the assistance of Her Excellency has meant to me in 
any service I have been asked to perform. I thank you and 
shall say no more than that you have put ixito words that 
which generally lies buried very deep in the male heart. 

His Highness has referred to the work in front of the Princes 
of India. He has mentioned also some sinister aspersions and 
evil motives attributed to them. If I have heard of them they 
have left no impression. I have not the faintest doubt indeed, 
who that has studied recent events w^ould have doubt of the 
loyalty and devotion of the Princes of India to the King- 
Emperor ? That there are difficult times ahead is perhaps 
not questionable, but I am not minded to-night to discuss 
general political conditions of India. His Highness has referred 
to them very briefly in the general survey of the present time. 
Certainly I do not minimize them, neither am I inclined to 
exaggerate them. Like His Highness I have a very firm belief 
in human nature, and I noted His Highness’ observations on 
the robust common-sense of the Indian people. Although 
we differ in many characteristics in East and West, yet funda- 
mentally we are the same *, We live very largely the same lives 
and are swayed by reason and by generous sentiments. Unfor- 
tunately reason is sometimes swayed by passion. I have 
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observed that hero passion is too often generated by a mistaken 
— at times a misrepresented — view of the intentions of the 
Government of India. I have spoken so recently on this subject 
that I shall not repeat myself to-night. I shall only say that 
it is a mistake to imagine that a desire to meet the legitimate 
wishes of those who believe they have grievances is weakness. 
It is possible to be firm and yet conciliatory. I shall leave 
this subject, tempting as it is, interesting as it must be, with the 
observation that the desire of my Government, as His High- 
ness so truly recognised, is to do that which is best and wisest in 
the interests of India and the interests of the Empire. 

I shall not dwell to-night upon the part the Princes will 
be called upon to play in the future of India. We have had 
opportunities of discussing some of these questions in the 
Chamber of Princes. I am glad to hear that His Highness 
and his brother Princes have appreciated such efforts as 
I was able to make H’s Highness rightly adjudged that I shall 
always be pleased to discuss, to consider and to consult with 
the Princes of India upon the affairs that so vitally interest 
them. 

Standing here in this hall, in this fort, in this State, with 
this Prince, I must make some observations before leaving you. 
Since I first set foot in this State I have examined, I have con- 
sidered and have admired. It must be a wonderful experience 
to reign as the twentj^-first ruler of the State, and as the twelfth 
Maharaja. The quality of the eclectic is well marked in Your 
Highness ; you have displayed it in extracting from the West 
the special knowledge of the West and applying it wisely and 
judiciously to the special environments of the East. In itself 
this is a notable accomplishment. At this moment I think of 
His Highness as I saw him to-day — as I see him now* — at the 
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tead of liis forces at the review on his own parade, in his own 
country, on his own soil. I see him riding at the head a proud 
figure, and yet with tiie consciousness of responsibility, a fine 
figure, a resplendent fig tre. I thought to-day as I saw him 
approach, here is a presentation in the twentieth century of 
Rajput chivalry. Rapidly my thoughts travelled from the gor- 
geous and beautiful uniform and from the honours resplendent 
upon his breast, which have been showered upon His High- 
ness, to him as ruler and administrator. Look at his achieve- 
ment in administration. I have had the advantage of reading 
and studying the records of this State. I recall Your Highness" 
advent to the gaddi when seven years old with a Council of 
Regency until your majority, and then I see Your Highness 
striving forward swiftly till, after a little over twenty years of 
administration, you have the proud satisfaction of observing 
that the revenues of your State have increased from 20 lakhs, as 
they were when you first administered them, to over 80 lakhs 
as they are at the present day. And ’ here this very gratifying 
subject must be left for to-night. 

It must indeed be gratifying to a father’s heart to see his 
son learning, whilst his father is still young, to shoulder the 
burdens and bear the responsibilities of State administration. 
It would be difiicult to select for a father a pleasure which could 
equal that. If I may ■ congratulate His Highness on having the 
assistance of his son, while still so young, and when many of his 
age might be devoting themselves to lighter pursuits, may 
I be allowed also to congratulate his son upon possessing so 
young, so picturesque and so attractive a father. 

Let me add that it is my firm conviction that whatever 
might happen, whatever might befaU in the future, Bikaner wiU 
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be true to its traditions and will be stauncli and faithful to the 
Crown. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, I shall ask you to drink the 
health of our host, His Highness the Maharaj a. He has revelled 
in gathering his friends together and in giving them all the 
pleasure in his power to bestow. I invite all here assembled 
to join in wishing health, happiness and all prosperity to His 
Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner. 


UNVEILING OE THE LADY HARDINGE STATUE AT DELHI. 

Their Excellencies the Viceroy and the Countess of Reading visited 
the Lady Hardinge Medical College on the afternoon of the 13th February 
and Her Excellency unveiled the statue of Lady Hardinge. His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy made the following speech : — 

Her Excellency and I find special interest in visiting this 
unique institution, and in taking part in the ceremony to-day. 
Its avowed purpose is the unveiling of the statue of Lady 
Hardinge, whose name will for ever be associated with this Col- 
lege— the most permanent of the records left by Lady Hardinge 
of her profound and sympathetic interest in the women of India. 
The statue is the generous gift of His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, who has added to this benefaction by the 
donations he has made for the establishment of the College. His 
Exalted Highness has given within the last few days practical 
demonstration by a further handsome donation of his spe- 
cial interest in this College. Those who had the privilege of 
acquaintance with Lady Hardinge will appreciate the remarks 
made about the excellent workmanship of the statue. It stands 
appropriately here as a mark of the admiration of those who 
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blow tlie devoted enthusiasm with, which the late Lady Hardinge 
entered upon the task of founding the College which bears her 
name. It is very fitting that the statue should be placed in 
the College precincts to commemorate not only her sympathy 
for the women of India, but also the energy with which she 
pressed forward a scheme that none can regard save with pro- 
found appreciation. 


This College has unique aspects ; it is devoted to the medical 
education of the women of India, and draws women from all 
parts of India not excluding the distant Presidency of Madras 
and also from the States of the Puling Princes and Chiefs of 
India, and thus it is deserving and should receive the most 
generous support. 


General Sir WiUiam Edwards has told us that not only is 
a capital sum of five lakhs required but, as I understand, it is 
also necessary to raise the income of the College by one and 
a half lakhs per annum. As regards annual income, the Govern- 
ment of India already contribute two lakhs a year for the 
maintenance of the College. Its teaching is of benefit through- 
out India ; and both the Provinces and the Indian States benefit 
so largely from it that it would not be inappropriate if its further 
developments were financed from Provincial funds and such 
contributions as the Durbars, with their usual generosity, are 
willing to provide. Some Durbars already make an annual 
igrant for which the College is grateful. I earnestly trust that 
the appeal which the Governing Body of the College has issued 
in this direction may be successful, and that the comparatively 
modest sum stUl required for maintenance may be found. 

I have described this institution as unique. I like to think 
of it as a foretaste of what may be achieved in India in the way 
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of tie emancipation of women and tie enhancement of tleir 
•comfort and tleir status. After all one-lalf of tie vast popula- 
tion of India belong to a sex which, no less than man, requires 
medical assistance. The customs of the country in certain 
areas demand that such assistance should be afforded by women. 
Yet the number of Indian women possessing medical degrees is 
altogether insignificant It should be one of our principal 
aims, not merely in medical, but also in other forms of education 
to give all the assistance that we can give to a half of the popu- 
lation which, I cannot help feeling, may perhaps in our discus- 
sions and in our schemes be sometimes overlooked. In 1923 
this College will begin to turn out graduates in medicine, who 
will be available for alleviating the sufferings of their sisters 
throughout the country. Even so, their number will be incom- 
mensurate, But it is a good beginning and one which cannot 
fail to rouse the imagination with regard to possible achieve- 
ments in the future. No nation can afford to rest content with 
a one-dded development, which leaves out of consideration, 
not only a whole sex but also the well-being of the children who 
are the hope of the future 

“ The woman’s cause is man’s, they rise or sink 

Together, dwarf’d or godlike, bond or free.” 

I well know that there are parts of India where the purdah 
system is unknown, and where education and free social inter- 
course are, and always have been elements in the life of women. 
But I am speaking of the country at large assuredly not by way 
of criticism, for these ancient customs have their foundation in 
history and are deserving of respect but with reference to the 
hopes we entertain regarding the national welfare and therein 
' -this essential matter of the health of women and young cliildrea, 
ilSOPSV. 
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Her Excellency takes tie greatest interest not only in this 
College but in all those activities which make for the welfare of 
the women and children in India. She has recently issued an 
appeal for various purposes connected with this object, and 
this College in its capital requirements figures largely among 
those purposes. She has felt it a proud privilege to unveil this 
statue to-day, and you may rest assured that this testimony of 
her sympathetic interest in these matters will not end with this 
ceremony or even with the appeal she is making and as I know 
her, will carry to its successful conclusion. It is her ardent 
desire and her firm intention that she, like her predecessors, may 
contribute to the happiness of the women in India. There can 
be no contentment and happiness for the men in India unless 
the vromen and children are made happy and contented, and 
the opportunities afforded by this College all tend to make for 
health and happiness. I know it is Her Excellency’s firm 
conviction that she cannot better manifest her love for India 
than in devoting herself to helping the women and children of 
India. Among Her Excellency’s predecessors, who laboured 
fox this purpose, there is none whose name will he more dearly 
cherished than that borne by this CoEege. 


UNVEILING OF THE ALL-INBIA KING EDWARD THE SEVENTH 
MEMORIAL AT DELHI, 

His Royal Hfghness the Prince of Wales unveiled the AlMndia King 
Edward the Seventh Memorial at Delhi on the 16th February. His 
Excellency the Viceroy in mviting His Royal Highness to perform the 
ceremony said 

May it please Your Royal HigMesSf-—ln inviting Your Royal 
Highness to perform the ceremony of unveiling the statue 
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erected as tlie AlUndia Memorial to your illustrious and ^v^ell- 
beloved grandfather, the Kjng-Emperor Edward VII, I feel 
assured that the occasion will not only make a profound 
personalappeal to Your Royal Highness, but will also strike 
a responsive chord in the hearts of millions of your revered 
father’s loyal Indian subjects. This Memorial is the outcome 
of an appeal made by the late Earl of Minto, Viceroy of India 
at the time, soon after the lamented death of His Imperial 
Majesty, in response to a great popular movement for the 
perpetuation in a permanent and concrete form of his all too 
short but illustrious reign over Ms Indian Empire. 

The fund aimed at was five lakhs of rupees, and a maximum 
limit of Es. 5,000 was fixed for subscriptions in order that the 
field might be as wide as possible. In a very short time the 
total sum was subscribed representing the offerings of nearly 
eighty thousand persons of all sections of the community from 
all parts of the vast continent of India* 

The commanding site on which the Memorial, a superb 
equestrian statue executed by Sir Thomas Brock, has been 
erected, was chosen by His Excellency Lord Hardinge. Out 
of the fund, an adequate investment has been set apart for the 
maintenance of the memorial garden wMoh has been laid out 
round the statue* 

It is now ten years since, on the 8th December 1911, His 
Imperial Majesty King George V placed in position the memo-- 
rial tablet on the pedestal. Work on the statue was progressing 
favourably, when the outbreak of the great war caiised a ces- 
sation of such activities. The delay in the execution of the 
project has now reached a happy a’“d auspicious ending by 
affording to Your Royal Highness the opportunity cf perform^ 
ing the filial duty of unveiling the Memorial. 
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Four days after the foundation-stone of this monument was- 
laid, the seat of the Government of India was, by His Imperial 
Majesty’s Eoyal command, transferred to the ancient Capital 
of Delhi. It is thus in the Capital of India that the All-India 
Memorial to our late beloved Sovereign has been most fittingly 
erected. Here the statue will stand as a memorial to all time of 
a most noble King who, in the words inscribed on the pedestal, 
was the father of his people, whose voice stood for "msdom in 
the councils of the world, whose reign was a blessing to higf 
well-beloved India, an example to the great and an encourage- 
ment to the humble, and whose name shall be handed down 
from father to son through all ages as a merciful and benevolent 
ruler, and a mighty and just Emperor who loved his people 
and sought their peace and happiness. 

On behalf of the Committee of the All-India Memorial 
I have now the honour of asking Your Eoyal Highness to unveil 
this statue, and to entrust it to the safe keeping of future gene- 
rations of the loyal Indian subjects of Your Eoyal and Imperial 
House. 


BASQtJET AT DELHI. 

In proposing the health of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wafes at 
the State Dinner at Delhi on the 15th Februaiy, His Excellency ther 
Viceroy said 

It is my privilege now to propose the health of His Eoyal 
Highness the Prince o i Wales. All here rejoice in this oppor* 
tunity to welcome Hii E'^yal Highness and to wish him loUg 
life and happiness, Hot only do we gladly give expression to 
this wish for him as the .heir-apparent to the throne, but ato 
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because none who is acquainted with the history of the last few 
years can fail to appreciate how great is the interest of us all 
who are citizens of the Empire in the young Prince now with us. 


We know His Royal Highness as a Prince ever eager to render 
service to the Empire. We know His Royal Highness as 
a soldier. He has won his spurs on the battlefields of Frarce, 
and we daily witness the profound interest he takes in those 
who have served their country and particularly these who 
contributed so notably to the successful conclusion of the Great 
War. His Royal Highness has already seen many of the great 
fighting races of India—the Mahrattas, the Rajputs and the 
Gurkhas, and he will soon have an opportunity of meeting the 
Sikhs, the Pathans and other warriors of the north. 

We know His Royal Highness also as a sportsman. I refer, 
not so much to his prowess in the hunting and racing fields, 
the polo ground and elsewhere as to that combination of 
qualities usually associated with the term sportsman ’’ in its 
wider and higher aspects, and which we of the British Empire 
are accustomed by instinct and training to regard as a necessaiy 
equipment of those destined to lead in human affairs. His 
Royal Highness has shown that he possesses the essential 
qualities of the combination, for he has proved himself coura- 
geous, cheerful and chivalrous. It is thus inevitable that he 
should make lasting impressions upon the public mind* 

His Royal Highness’ labours in his previous tours were 
labours of love, but they imposed a heavy tax on his health, 
which necessitated a temporary postponement of his visit to 
India* It was no light responsibility for me to recommend to 
[pis Majesty the King-Emperor that His Royal Highness so 
soon after the recovery from the strain of his travels in the 
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Dominions, be invited to fulfil Ms promise to visit the Indian 
Empire during the present year. But having been assured 
that His Eoyal Highness had completely recovered Ms health, 
I felt I could not, in view of the ardent desire of the Princes 
and peoples of India to meet their future Emperor and to show 
their devotion and loyalty to the Crown, advise a further post- 
ponement. We rejoice to find after the experience of the past 
three months, and when His Royal Highness has performed the 
greater part of the varied programme of Ms Indian tour, 
that he has acMeved a veritable triumph, mainly due to Ms 
own personality. In my judgment His Royal Highness has 
never performed a greater service or, may I be perncutted to 
say, acquitted Mmself more nobly. 


He has had an opportunity of seeing most of the Provinces 
and the leading States in India. There remain only the Punjab 
and the North-West Frontier Province before he leaves the 
shores of India at KaracM. This is not the proper occasion for 
a review of the events of His Royal Highness’ travels up to 
date, but I am convinced that, in spite of certain misguided 
efforts to mar the success of the visit. His Royal Highness has 
strengthened the ties of love and reverence wMch bind the heart 
of India to the British Crown. 


Wherever the Prince goes witMn the Empire, whether his 
foot is on the soil of India, the Dominions or his own homeland, 
and wherever he sails on the seas that are the Empire’s setting, 
he wiU find that the Crown is a sacred possession common to us 
aU, a possession of pride and reverence, a possession infinitely 
dear to our hearts. Our convictions to tMs effect have been 
deepend by the trials of recent years. His Royal Highness 
has inherited great traditions and has kept them bright. Fate 
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tas b een kind to Lim and to us in proving kim early. He stands 
out to-day as a great Imperial asset and tke most popular of 
his father’s subjects. 

I give you the health of His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Vales. 


DURBAR AT DELHI. 

The following is His Excellency the Viceroy’s speech at the Durbar 
held at the Fort, Delhi, on the 16th February : — 

Your Royal Highness ^ Your Highnesses and Gentlemen,— 
We are met here to-day to extend on behalf of the Government 
of India, the Ruling Princes and the two Imperial Legislatures, 
our loyal greetings to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
on this his first visit to the Imperial Capital of India. Ou 
myseU, as the Representative of His Imperial Majesty the 
King-Emperor, falls the pleasant duty of initiating the proceed- 
ings on behalf of the Government of India, and in doing so 
I need not say how fully I appreciate the opportunity of tender- 
ing to His Royal Highness our warm and hearty welcome. 

In these historic surroundings where His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Connaught a year ago inaugurated the Chamber of 
Princes, I feel that the ceremony of to-day is a fitting symbol 
of the bond of love and sympathy which binds India to the 
British Crown— not merely the India of the reformed Councils 
but the greater India of the future,— in the Government of 
which the Princes and people of India will bear an ever increas- 
ing part. His Royal Highness comes, however, as I have said 
on more than one occasion, not as the representative of any 
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Government or to promote tke interests of any political party^ 
but as the heir to the British Throne, anxious to acquaint 
himself with the thoughts and wishes of India, His Hoyai 
Highness made this clear in his first speech after landing in 
India when he said to the people of Bombay I want you to 
know me and I want to know you”. It is in this spirit that 
we greet His Eoyal Highness to-day. We feel that during 
the past three months the goal of mutual understanding and 
trust has already been reached throughout the greater part 
of the Indian Empire. In Bombay, Calcutta and Madras, the 
great cities identified with the commercial enterprise of the. 
earlier British settlers in the East : in Lucknow and Benares, 
and now in Delhi, the homes of ancient culture and civilisation * 
in Burma, the latest aspirant for responsible Government ; and 
in the great Indian States of Baroda, Kajputana, Central India, 
Hyderabad and Mysore, His Boyal Highness has abeady, by 
his sincerity of purpose and charming personality, established 
himself in the hearts of those with whom he has been brought 
into contact. He has learnt to know them and they have 
learnt to know him. 

In Delhi, the Capital of so many Kings of old and the seat of 
the modern Government of India, where memory clings proudly 
to the glorious days when Her Majesty Queen Victoria was 
proclaimed Empress of India ; where the Coronation of His 
Majesty King Edward was celebrated ; and His Majesty King 
George the Fifth himself held his Coronation Durbar, our 
greeting has a special significance. Here our hearts naturally go 
out with affection towards the Prince who has already endeared 
himself to the people of Great Britain and of the Dominions 
beyond the seas, with whom India hopes ere long to be enrolled 
as a full partner in the great British Empire, 
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In Your Rojal Highness we acclaim the new spirit of the 
age, purified by the trials and tribulations of the past 7 years, 
eager to right wrongs and soothe distress, and above all to 
foster and maintain the glorious cause of justice and freedom 
throughout the world. Your Royal Highness, I tender to you 
on behalf of my colleagues and myself our warmest and most 
loj^al greetings. 


LAYING OF THE FOUNDATION-STONE OF THE KITCHENER 
COLLEGE IN THE NEW CAPITAL. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales laid the Foundation-Stone 
of the Kitchener College in the New Capital on the 17 th February. In 
inviting His Royal Highness to perform the ceremony, His Excellency 
the Viceroy said : — 

In asking your Royal Highness to lay the foundation-stone 
of the Kitchener College, I shall not dwell on the services of the 
great man whose distinguished name it is to bear, since I under- 
stand that Your Royal Highness will allude to them in your 
address. I will only say that this memorial may be taken as 
commemorating the respect and admiration of India as a whole 
—the India under British Administration and the India of the 
States. Contributions to the building have been made not only 
by the Government of India, as representing the Army and the 
people of British India, but also by the Indian States through 
the “ Princes’ Eatchener Memorial Fund inaugurated by my 
friend, His Highness the Maharaj Rana of Dholpur, The 
proceeds of this Fund, to which a most generous response was 
made by the Ruling Princes, will be devoted to building the 
Lecture Hall of the College on the spot where I now stand. 
M20PSV 
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The College i^ill, it is hoped, form an avenue of entry to an 
Indian Sandhurst ” and will thus be a means of enafcling the 
sons of Indian offic<ers to attain full executive ifnk as holders 
of the King-Emperor’s Commission. I now invite your 
Royal Highness to lay the foundaticn-stene of the Kitchener 
College. 


ilth ]\[arch ADDEESS OF WELCOME FROM THE AGRA TOXIC! PALTTY, 
1922. 

Tlieir Excellencies the Ticcroy and the Countess of Reading paid s, 
^eek-end visit to Agra, arriving there on the 10th of March, In replying 
to an Address of Welcome from the Agra Municipality, His Exchilency 
the Viceroy eaid : — 

Gentlemenr-l thank you for your welcome to this historic 
city. It is a matter of great satisfaction to me to fulfil by my 
visit to-day a wish that has long been in my heart. It would 
sadly grieve both Her Excellency and myself if our first cold 
weather in this great Empire had passed without a visit to this 
ancient home of the great Akbar that forms so suitable a setting 
to the Taj, its chief jewel. Almost the first thought of those 
about to visit India is that there will be an opportunity of view- 
ing the great monuments of Agra— dear to the hearts of all the 
people of this Empire and renowned throughout the world. 

The Taj is a creation of such beauty that had it been more 
ancient it would have ranked among the seven wonders of the 
world. It would hold its place with the majesty of the Pyramids 
and the immensity of the Colossus at Rhodes. The European 
visitor scarcely ever fails to pay his tribute of admiration to this 
\\ onderful temb, but it is perhaps not generally recognised how 
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remarkably popular it is as a place of visit for Indian travellers, 
pilgrims to Muttra and tbe like. A single visit to the Taj will 
bring one in touch with throngs from almost all parts of India. 

I had the good fortune of first seeing the Taj last night 
immediately upon my arrival when Her Excellency and I went 
direct there to take advantage of the moonlight. It often 
happens that the first vision presented of a building celebrated 
for its beauty occasions disappointment, but the Taj far sur- 
passes all descriptions I have read or heard. It represents 
to-day, after some 300 years sublime homage of man to woman, 
of a powerful Emperor to a beloved and adored Princess, 

I cannot pass from my appreciation of the glories of this 
historic place without sounding a note of thanks, which I know 
you will echo, to the work of Lord Curzon, to whose personal 
initiative the present state of preservation of the.«e ancient 
buildings and the surroundings in which they are set is largely 
due. I earnestly trust that these great memorials of India’s 
past civilisation and glories will continue to receive the jealous 
care and attention they so fully deserve at the hands of the 
people of India, 

I am glad to hear that the financial position of your Board 
is sound and you may well congratulate yourselves upon this 
at the present time. The attention that you have already paid 
to improving the communications in the district and extending 
technical education is worthy of the great traditions to which 
you aspire. The continuance of this improvement and your 
attempts to encourage progress in agriculture must, of course, 
be limited by the funds which you are able to devote to this 
purpose. I feel assured that the importance of these improve- 
ments which are so necessary to the w^elfare of the people is 
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fully realised. May I take this opportunity of congratulating 
you all on the fair which isj according to my information, always 
so well organised at Batesar. Tt has now become one of the 
biggest cattle and camel fairs in this part of India — an achieve- 
ment of v/hich you may justly be proud. 

i5ut the progress of Agra as of the rest of India depends upon 
peace and tranquillity in order that those who are entrusted 
.with the administration of public affairs may devote their atten- 
tion to promoting the welfare of the peoples of India. 

I cannot part from you at this moment without expressing 
my deep sense of personal loss occasioned by the resignation of 
Mr. Montagu. It came to me yesterday morning as a complete 
surprise. The reasons for the resignation have been made 
public in the report of Mr. Chamberlain’s statement to the 
House of Commons. lATiatever comments and criticism may 
be passed here or in England upon the discharge of his duties 
as Secretary of State for India, his devotion to the cause of India 
according to his views cannot be doubted. I have been Viceroy 
nearly twelve months and during that period have been in the 
most constant and intimate communication with Mr. Montagu. 
Eumours have been circulated that there were differences of 
opinion between him, representing His Majesty’s Government, 
and myself and my Government regarding the policy to be 
pursued towards non-co-operation and its leaders. There never 
has been the faintest ground for those rumours. 

We have been in complete agreement and he as the re- 
presentative of His Majesty’s Government fully approved of the 
policy in this respect of my Government. I have seen sugges- 
tions made that we have been hindered in this respect by 
restrictions from the Home Government, There is not a shadow 
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of foundation for tliis statement. It would not be right for me 
to detain you upon these matters of larger policy, but I could 
not refrain from using this opportunity to make these brief 
observations. 

In conclusion, it has given me pleasure to meet the members 
of your Board to-day and to realise that the care of this district 
is in such zealous and capable hands. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME FROM THE BHUMIHAR BRAHMIN 
COMMUNITY. 

His Excellency the Viceroy received a deputation of the leaders of 
the Bhumihar Brahmin Community at Delhi, on the 16th March and 
made the following reply to the address presented by them : — 

Maharaj Kumar and Gentlemeur-l have to thank you to 
begin with for your kind references to myself. It has given me 
great pleasure to receive to-day this deputation of the Bhumihar 
Brahmin Community. The loyalty of the landlords of India has 
been proved again and again— not least in the great war which 
terminated three yearsago— and your own community, which 
includes many of the largest and most influential Zamindars of 
North India and at whose head stands His Highness the Maha- 
raja of Benares, has behind it a long and distinguished record of 
services rendered to the Crown and to the Government. I 
welcome your assurance— though indeed none is required— that 
in the troublous times through which we are now passing, my 
Government can continue to reckon on the support which has 
never failed it in the past. As you justly observe, the present 
situation, though serious, is not unhopeful. Disorders and 
attempts to undermine the allegiance of the subjects and the 
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servants of tlie Crown must be and will be suppressed with a 
firm band. No one regrets more than I and my Government 
that there should be arrests and prosecutions, in particular of 
educated citizens who have been carried away by mistaken 
idealism or by emotional appeals. But wo should be false to our 
primary responsibility if we failed to take whatever measures 
may be necessary for the countering of the seditious propaganda 
which aims at the subversion and paralysis of all lawfully con- 
stituted authority. We are equally conscious that our task 
does not end there. Parliament has given to India in the 
Reforms Scheme a measure of control over its own affairs far in 
e-wess of anything previously enjoyed ; my Government has 
given and are giving ample proof of our determination to give 
to that scheme the fullest and fairest trial ; and to promote in 
every way that lies in our power, the progress of India towards 
the goal which has been set before her in the memorable declara- 
tion of His Majesty’s Government of August 1917. The success 
of these efforts is conditioned at every stage by the extent of the 
co-operation of the people of India with the help of the educated 
classes and it is, therefore, in the continuance and the develop- 
ment of such co-operation that the best hope for the future hes. 

You have referred to the position and claims of your com- 
munity when the time comes for a further step in the direction of 
responsible government. You will not expect me to forecast the 
date, the extent or the character of the constitutional changes 
which may be introduced in the future. But I do not think 
that you need be under any apprehension as to the effects on 
your own community. You state that circumstances connect- 
ed with the passing of the Oudh Bent Act have made you feel 
nervous. I do not think there is anything in that Act which 
in any way departs either in the letter or the spirit from the 
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pledges given in tlie past. On the contrary, my impression is 
that those pledges have been scrupulously observed. But you 
will doubtless agree with me that, though the rights of the land- 
lords must be scrupulously preserved, it is only in consonance 
with the spirit of the times and its wider vision of the claims of 
all classes, that the tenancy law, wherever defective, should in 
this as in other countries, and with due regard to the rights and 
privileges of the landlord, be placed on an equitable footing. 
As I have said on a former occasion, I have no belief in conflicts 
between classes which admit of no solution. The interests of 
landlords and tenants are essentially interdependent and no 
one stands to gain more than the landlord by an increase in the 
prosperity and well-being of the cultivators of the soil. Under 
the present constitution the landlords are well represented in 
the legislature ; in the local Legislative Councils of the Provinces 
from which you come, they have a large number of representa- 
tives ; they have special representation in the Assembly ; and the 
character of the constituencies of the Council of State is such 
as to ensure them their fair share of its members. I entertain 
no doubt that under any constitution that may hereafter be set 
up, they will remain in a position to make their voice and in- 
fluence felt. 

I cannot conclude without thanking you for your expressions 
of loyalty and devotion to the Crown and secondly to the 
Government which I carry on by the authority of the King- 
Emperor. And I note with special satisfaction the expressions 
from you which, believe me, were not needed because the past 
has already tried and proved you, but which, nevertheless, are 
welcome and gratifying, more particularly in these times. You 
have referred to the political situation. I have not dealt with it 
in any detail, becaiS^e I have recognised that the address which 
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3'ou have presented to me is based upon the views of your own 
Association, that is, the representatives of your own class and 
that it is in your own interests that you are putting forward 
these views coupled also, as I observe, may I say with special 
satisfaction, with attention also to the interests of the whole of 
India. I shall not say more at this moment on the political 
situation. I thank you warmly for your welcome to me. 


OPENING OF THE LADY EARDINGE MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, 
JAIPUR. 

Their Excellencies the Viceroy and the Countess of Reading paid a 
^\eek-end visit to elaipiir, and His Excellency the Viceroy, in opening 
the Lady Hardinge Memorial Hospital there on the 10th March, said 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—! am sure you will all join with me 
in regretting that His Highness the Maharaja is unable 
to be present here to-day, and in wishing that he may long be 
spared to guide the destinies of the State. 

Sir James Roberts has told us how the idea of building this 
hospital took shape in His Highness’s mind. His deep admira- 
tion of the character of Lady Hardinge and of her courage in a 
sudden and terrible crisis prompted him to perpetuate her 
memory by some monument in his State. What had appealed 
to her most in her lifetime was the relief of sufiering. Therefore 
let her memorial be, as it were, a permanent embodiment of 
the sympathies which had inspired her in her life. 

But these beautiful buildings which I am asked to open 
to-day are not merely appropriate to the character of L er whom 
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they commemorate. They are also in keeping with the spirit of 
beauty which pervades Jaipur and with the spirit of loaternal 
beneficence which has been characteristic of so manv of its 
Rulers, and of none more than His Highness Sir Sawai Madbo 
Singh. 

It is an interesting feature of the proceedings of this morning 
that the great State ofificial who has been deputed by His High- 
1 ess to invite me on his behalf to open this hospital is one who 
was himself Surgeon to the Viceroy during all the years La.dy 
Hardinge spent in India. In that capacity Sir James Roberts 
was closely associated with all her schemes for women^s welfsre, 
and he must be feeling a deep personal satisfaction in today’s 
ceremony. 

This is not the first ceremony connected with Lady 
Hardinge’s memory in which I have been asked to take part. 
Cnly a few weeks ago Her Excellency unveiled a statue of her 
at the Lady Hardinge Medical College in Delhi. His Highness 
the Maharaja was a munificent contributor to that College, and 
here in his capital he has built this hospital. Both institutions 
serve the same great object. Both enshrine the same gracious 
memory and both owe their existence — the one wholly and the 
other in part — to the same chivalrous generosity. 

May I add that it affords both Her Excellency and myself 
great gratification to be here today taking part in this ceremony 
which is intended to perpetuate the memory of a lady — a Vice- 
reine — who was here but all too short a time, and who devoted 
herself to ameliorating the conditions of the women of India. 
His Highness the Maharaja is already famous for the munificent 
contributions he has made during the forty — almost forty-one — 
M2JPSV 
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years lie has sat upon the gadi. I esteemed it mv good fortune 
that His Highness should have been well enough to have receiv- 
ed me yesterday and that we were able to converse as we did 
for some considerable time. Her Excellency was also present at 
this interview and I cannot go away from this ceremony to-day 
without telling you tnat here again His Highness tooic the op- 
portunity of showing the munificent spirit that is within him. 
His Highness informed Her Excellency and me that he intend- 
ed, in memory of this our visit to J aipur, to contribute two lakhs 
to charity, and then, with singularly felicitous consideration and 
thought, informed me that I could devote the firot lakh to any 
charity I chose and as signalling also that fair division between 
Her Excellency and me, informed her that she should have the 
second lakh to contribute to anything she chose. 

I propose now, with your assent, and at the invitation of Sir 
James, to unlock the door and to declare the Lady Hardinge 
Memorial Hospital open. 


DEPUTATION OF MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL OF STATE, THE 
LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY, THE IMPERIAL INDIAN CITI- 
ZENSHIP ASSOCIATION, AND THE DELEGATES OF THE 
TRANSVAAL BRITISH INDIAN ASSOCIATION AND OF 
THE NATAL INDIAN CONGRESS. 

In replying to an Address presented by the above Deputation at 
Delhi on the 22nd March, His Excellency the Viceroy said ; — 

Sir J amsetjee J ejeebhoy and Gentkmen .—It has given me great 
pleasure to receive here to-day a deputation of members of the 
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Council of State, the Legislative Assembly, and the Imperial 
Indian Citizenship Association, and the delegates of the Trans- 
vaal British Indian Association and of the Natal Indian Congress 
on the subject of the status of Indians domiciled in the Union 
of South Africa, You are, I am sure, well aware that the grave 
importance of the questions, which you have brought to my 
notice, has not been overlooked by the Government of India. 
We have twice sent Sir Benjamin Robertson to South Africa to 
present the Indian case before commissions appointed to enquire 
into various aspects of the Indian problem. We have also 
urged the claims of the Indians to equality of status in the Self- 
Governing Dominions at the Imperial Conferences of 1918 and 
1921 with results that are known to all of you, and we are at the 
present moment in correspondence with the Union Govern- 
ment regarding the measures which they may take to give effect 
to the recommendations of the Asiatic Enquiry Commission. I 
cannot make public the representations and recommendations 
which we have made, but I can assure you that we have firmly 
and vigorously championed the Indian cause. Nevertheless, 
I regard your deputation as very opportune and must congra- 
tulate you on the ability with which you have represented your 
case. In the midst of the more pressing pre-occupations of 
internal politics, some of you may possibly have feared that 
my Government may have lost sight of a problem to which, as 
I am well aware, Indians of all classes attach the highest im- 
portance. I am glad to be able to reassure you on the point, 
and to inform you that my Government are following vith 
close attention all developments in the situation of South 
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Africa, whicli touch the interests of the domiciled Indian com- 
munity. So long as Indians do not enj oy the full parliamentary 
and municipal franchise throughout the Union, the Govern- 
ment of India feel that they cannot wholly dissociate themselves 
from responsibility for the welfare of a community whose very 
existence originated in an organised system of recruitment to 
vhich they were in the past a consenting party. 

The account which you have given of the disabilities to 
which Indians are subject in Natal, the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State is substantially correct, and the extent to 
vhich these can be removed or mitigated is a question to which 
we hope the Union Government will address itself in the near 
future. Our own views on the subject have been ably set out 
by Sir Benjamin Robertson in his statement before the Asiatic 
Enquiry Commission and have been embodied in the published 
memorandum which our representatives placed before the last 
Imperial Conference. I agree with you that the success in the 
Cape Province of the liberal and statesmanlike policy of treat- 
ing Indians on the same footing as all other classes of His 
Majesty’s British subjects affords a strong argument in favour 
of the adoption of a similar policy towards Indians in other 
pro^ inces. The party antagonistic to Indian claims is strong 
and active, and it must necessarily take time before we can win 
over public opinion to the policy which w^ urge. I note with 
pleasure your statement that the Domiciled Indian community 
in South Africa desire to progress in education and are deter- 
mined to prove themselves in all respects as deserving as the 
Europeans of tne full rights and responsibilities of citizenship. 
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This, I am confxdent, is a true avenue of advance. The British 
citizen, in whatever part of the world he may be, has a strong 
sense of fair play, and I feel sure that, when he finds his Indian 
fellow-citizens in the Union steadfastly proving themselves, by 
their conduct, useful and loyal members of the body-politic, he 
wdl not persist in withholding from them the status which they 
justly claim. I am glad that you recognise that it is to the 
Union Government that Indians must look for the redress of 
their grievances. While we are determined to do whatever lies 
within our power to foiward the reasonable aspirations of 
Indians domiciled in the Self-Governing Dominions and to 
press constantly and consistently for the recognition and appli- 
cation of the broad principles of equal citizenship for which we 
contend, we are sure that you will agree that we must respect 
the principle of non-interference in the domestic affairs of the 
Self-Governing Dominions and that any interference that might 
seem to infringe this principle would not be conducive to the 
good of the Indian community. The resolutions of the last tw^o 
Imperial Conferences regarding the status of Indians mark a 
distinct advance and demonstrate that public opinion through- 
out the Empire is moving in the direction which we desire. 
Time and the justice of our cause are on our side ; and with 
patience and good-will on both sides, I do not despair of a 
satisfactory solution. 

The Government of India share the disapproval which you 
have expressed of the proposal of the majority of the Asiatic 
Enquiry Commission that the existing rights of Indians to 
acquire agricultural land should be confined to the coast-belt 
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of Natal. They do not regard the reasons adduced in support 
of that proposal as convincing and they trust that the Union 
Government will have no hesitation in rejecting it. They are 
equally at one with you in the objection you take to the Com- 
mission’s suggestion regarding voluntary segregation, whether 
residential or commercial. On the question of the municipal 
franchise in Natal, they do not think that you need entertain 
any fear that the existing rights of Indians will be curtailed or 
withdrawn. The action of His Royal Highness the Governor- 
General in withholding his consent to the Natal Townships 
Franchise Ordinance, 1921, encourages us to hope that the 
Union Government will not countenance any action directed 
against the municipal rights now enjoyed by Indians. The 
restrictions on inter-provincial migration to which you allude 
are no doubt vexatious to Indians in practice, but in view of the 
finding of the Indian Enquiry Commission in 1914 that this 
grievance is one of sentiment rather than substance, and their 
recommendation that the existing law should not be altered, I 
fear that this is not a matter which we should be well advised to 
re-open at present. We must beware lest we seem to recede 
from the position which we explicitly adopted when we accepted 
fihe principle embodied in the reciprocity resolution of the 
Imperial Conference, 1918. 

You have expressed your disappoval of the Union Govern- 
ment’s scheme for voluntary repatriation on the ground that 
it is not in the interests of the Indians concerned and that it is 
repugnant to Indian feeling that the price of repatriation 
should be the forfeiture of domicile. The scheme was originally 
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recommended by Sir Benjamin Eobertson partly to secure better 
prospects for those who left the country and partly to secure 
better treatment for those who remained. It was adopted by 
the Union Government without previous consultation with the 
Government of India. But an explicit assurance was given by 
them at the time that repatriation would be purely voluntary 
and that it would be left to Indians in South Africa themselves 
to decide wdiether they desired to take advantage of the offer. 
The number of repatriates up-to-date has not been considerable 
and no evidence has reached us to justify your fear that the 
scheme is being utilised to drive Indians out of South Africa. A t 
the same time, we are aware that economic conditions in India 
have altered since its introduction. The cost of living has risen 
and the demand for labour has diminished. It is possible that 
some repatriated Indians have found it difficult to earn a liveli- 
hood here and to re-adapt themselves to Indian conditions and 
that they might have been better off, if they had remained in 
South Africa. I shall cause enquiries to be made on this point 
and will consider whether any further action on our part is 
called for. 

With reference to the position of Indians in the mandated 
territory of South-West Africa, you are doubtle:s aware that 
under the Covenant of the League of Nations it was agreed 
that South-West Africa could best be administered under the 
laws of the mandatory as an integral portion of its territories 
subject to safeguards in the interests of the indigenous popula- 
tion. In accordance with this provision, the Union Govern- 
ment has apjdied to the immigration of Indians into this 
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territory the same immigration law as exists in the Union, This 
law, in effect, maintains a discrimination against Asiatics, that 
was in force under the previous German administration. The 
Government of India regret the action that has been taken, 
vhich has the effect of excluding from a mandated territory 
the nationals of a fellow-member of the League of Nations. 
Nevertheless, the essential justice of their cause encourages the 
Government of India in the hope that with the progress of time, 
these inequities will be remedied and that, before serious practi- 
cal difficulties arise, this grievance will have ceased to exist. 
You have appealed for my sympathy, encouragement and 
support, and of that I can assure you in full measure. You 
have asked me to urge on the Union Government that they 
should satisfactorily settle tJie Indian question in South Africa 
once for all. We are doing everything that lies in our power to 
secure a satisfactory settlement and shall continue to do so. 
But we must not expect that deep-rooted prejudices and long- 
existing misunderstandings can be swept away in a day. In 
General Smuts we recognise a statesman whose broad vision 
and high ideals should render him sympathetic to the claims of 
Indians. He has a clear insight into the bearing of these claims 
on the strength and solidarity of the Empire as a whole. He 
has very great difficulties to contend with in South Africa and 
we must be careful to do or say nothing that may weaken his 
hands in supporting our cause. We have every reason to believe 
that he is as anxious as we are to see the Indians in South Africa 
fairly treated and contented and we hope that the difficulties 
in the way of an acceptable solution of the Indian question in 
South Africa will not be found insurmountable by a statesman 
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'wlio has played so large a part in solving even more obstinate 
problems. 

In conclusion, Gentlemen, I can assure you that the points 
raised in your address will be borne in mind and that we shall 
not fail in our attitude of constant watchfulness and in our 
policy of urging the justice of Indian claims. I thank you for 
having afiorded me this opportunity of meeting you and ex- 
plaining to you the policy which is being followed by the Gov- 
ernment of India regarding South African affairs. 


ADDRESS FROM THE ALL-IKDIA CAOTOmiEOTS ASSOCIATION 

His Excellency the Viceroy received a Deputation of the All-India 
Cantonments Association at Delhi on the 23rd March, and in reply to their 
Address, said : — 

I am very glad that I have this opportunity of meeting a 
deputation of the All-India Cantonments Association, repre- 
senting the civil population living in the cantonments of India ; 
and I have listened with great interest to your address in which 
you have made known to me the grievances which you feel 
with regard to the existing form of cantonment administration 
and your proposals for its reform. I am aware that the matter 
is one which has aroused keen interest among the residents of 
cantonments and that there is a very general demand for the 
introduction of a more liberal form of administration, V/ith 
that demand I sympathise and my Government has been con- 
sidering for some time past to what extent it can accept the 
various proposals which have been put forward. 

]M20PSV 
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I observe that you complain of the delay which has occur- 
red in dealing with these proposals and that you press for the 
introduction of reforms in the system of administration by the 
beginning of next month. I must remind you, however, that the 
Committee, appointed by the Government of India in Decem- 
ber 1920 to advise regarding the form of cantonment administra- 
tion, broke up without submitting any report and consequently 
the proceedings had to be remitted to a sub-committee ot the 
original committee, who prepared a draft report in the course of 
last summer, and this report had to be circulated for the con- 
currence of the original members of the Committee. The result 
was that the repoit did not reach my Government in its final 
form till the end of 1921. I can assure yo\i that no time has 
been lost in examining the many important recommendations 
contained in that report. It may interest you if I outline briefly 
the steps which have already been taken 

Local Governments have been addressed regarding the 
question of the separation of the judicial and executive functions 
of Cantonment Magistrates. You will realise that this is a 
measure which cannot be introduced without the concurrence 
of Local Governments, who will have to find, from their civil 
judicial staff, the Magistrates to try the cases which are now 
disposed of by Cantonment Magistrates in the exercise of their 
judicial functions. Local Governments are also being ad- 
dressed with regard to the recommendation of the Committee 
on the subject of the exclusion from cantonment areas of large 
Sadar Bazaars, where this is geographically and administra- 
tively possible. Here again, the concurrence of Local Govern- 
ments is obviously necessary, since if these areas are excluded 
from cantonments, they will have to be incorporated in neigh- 
bouring municipalities or formed into separate municipalities ; 
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and tMs is a matter whicli primarily concerns tke Local Govern- 
ments. Local Governments are also being addressed with 
regard to the proposals of the Cantonment Reforms Committee 
for the introduction of the elective principle into the constitution 
of Cantonment Committees. I observe from the enclosure to 
your address that you would like to have not less than 75 per 
cent, of the total strength of the committee made up of elected 
members. I am afraid that I cannot agree with you on this 
point. I must remind you that a cantonment is an area sat 
apart for the use of the troops. The primary duty outlie can- 
tonment authorities is to safeguard the interests of the troops, 
to see that the sanitation of cantonments is such as to protect 
them from epidemic disease, to ensure that disorderly and 
undesirable persons, such as prostitutes and keepers of gamb- 
ling houses and the like, are not allowed to corrupt the troops, 
and generally to exercise a careful control over everything that 
make for the comfort and welfare of the soldiers residing in 
cantonments. It is this main fact which di[ferentiates the 
administration of cantonment areas from that of municipal 
areas ; and I cannot therefore agree that it would be right to 
entrust the administration of cantonments to a body containing 
a majority of elected non-official members. At the same time, 

I quite agree that the civil residents of cantonments are 
entitled to adequate representation on Cantonment Committees, 
and, as I have said. Local Governments are being consulted 
with a view to introducing this change at as early a date as 
possible. 

A Bill further to amend the Cantonments House Accommoda- 
tion Act has already been drafted in the Legislative Depart- 
ment, and it is my hope that, if possible, this Bill will be intro- 
duced before the end of the present session. A copy of this Bill 
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in the form in which it is intended to introduce it in the 
Legislative Assembly will be sent in advance to your Associa- 
tion for such criticism as you may wish to offer. 

You refer to the proposal to amalgamate the Cantonment 
Code with the Cantonments Act. With much of what you say 
on the subject I find myself in agreement. My Government 
is taking steps to prepare a revised Cantonments Act, in which 
it is proposed to include such of the provisions of the Canton- 
ment Code as in our opinion should properly form part of the 
substantive law. The Cantonment Code also contains, as you 
are aware, many rules which would more properly take the form 
of bye-laws made by the local cantonment authorities, and it is 
proposed to remove such rules from the Cantoment Code and to 
include in the revised Cantonments Act provisions enabling 
cantonment authorities to make proper bye-laws dealing with 
these matters. The Cantonment Code, shorn of these two 
classes of provisions, will then contain merely the statutory 
rules which may be made by the Governor-General in Council 
in accordance with the provisions of section 24 of the Act, 

The next point to which you call my attention relates to 
the deletion of section 216 of the Cantonment Code. I need 
hardly assure you, Gentlemen, that I appreciate your view 
that no person should undergo the penalty of expulsion from 
his place of residence unless and until his offence has been 
judicially proved. There are, however, special reasons applic- 
able to this provision of the Code which would require very 
careful consideration before I could agree to accept your re- 
commendations. You have had proposals for the revision of 
the section before you and you have made your observations 
upon them. All I can say at this moment is that the whole 
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question together with the criticisms passed upon the proposed 
revision of the section, is being taken into consideration by my 
Government and our decision will be announced as soon as 
practicable both upon this matter and others which are depend- 
ent upon the conclusions to w'hich w^e may arrive in this respect. 

You next refer to the constitution of standing committees 
of arbitration. Here, as in regard to certain other matters, 

I observe that your Association desires to go further than the 
Cantonment Eeforms Committee recommended. I am afraid 
that I cannot agree with you that a committee of arbitration 
ought to contain a majority of non-official members, especially • 
as in the revision of the Cantonment House Accommodation 
Act, to wffiich I have referred, it is proposed to allow either 
party the right of appeal to a civil court against the decision 
of the committee of arbitration. 

The next point you touch upon is non-interference with the 
existing rules which safeguard the rights of house-owners to 
live in their own houses in cantonments. On this point I can 
give you an assurance that the revision of the Cantonment 
House Accommodation Act which my Government has under- 
taken does not propose to interfere in any way wdth section 
11 (o) of the Act, that is to say, that owners of houses in can- 
tonments, who are at present protected by the provisions of 
that section, will not be deprived of that protection. 

You recommend that the control of the civil administration 
of cantonments should be transferred from the military to the 
civil department of the Government of India. I am afraid 
that I cannot hold out any hope of this suggestion being accept- 
ed. As I have already explained, a cantonment exists prima- 
rily for the use of the military, and it would be out of the 
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question to divest the local military authorities of their respon- 
sibility for its administration. 

My Government ■will enquire into the representation which 
you have made regarding the alleged compulsion of house -owners 
in cantonments to execute leases imder the Cantonment Code 
for old sites, already held by them under original grants from 
Government. The question is one of considerable difficulty 
and of great importance, and I will not attempt to express an 
opinion on the matter to-day. 

I am not prepared to accept the recommendation of certain 
members of the Cantonment Eeforms Committee that section 
28 of the Cantonments Act shoald be revised so as to -withdraw 
the legal protection at present afforded to cantonment officials 
for anything in good faith done or purporting to be done in 
pursuance of powers conferred by or under the Act. This pro- 
tection should be given to those who conscientiously try to do 
their duty. 

Lastly, you ask that the existing rents of houses in canton- 
ments should be enhanced by at least 50 per cent. Under the 
re-vised Cantonment House Accommodation Act, if it is passed 
into law, rents of houses taken up by Government on repairing 
leases -will be fixed either by agreement between Government 
and the o-wner, or, failing agreement, by a committee of arbi- 
tration, or, if the decision of such a committee is not accepted 
by either party, then by appeal to a civil court. I think that 
this procedure should ensure that owners will receive a fair 
economic rent for their houses. I am sure that you will realise 
that it would be quite out of the question for Government to 
direct, by executive order, that all existing rents, whether 
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adequate or inadequate, should be enhanced by an arbitrary 
figure such as you suggest. 

It only remains for me to thank you, Gentlemen, for giving 
me this opportunity of making your acquaintance and listening 
to your views. Although my Government may not be able 
to see eye to eye with your Association on all the many subjects 
connected with cantonment administration in which you are 
particularly interested*, you may rest assured that we shall 
endeavcur, so far as possible, to meet your wishes, and I trust 
that the result of our efforts will be to introduce liberal reforms 
into cantonment administration without at the same time doing 
anything to the prejudice of the discipline, health and comfort 
of the troops for whose benefit cantonments primarily exist. 


STATE BANQUET AT ALWAR. 

Their Excellencies the Viceroy and the Countess of Reading paid a 
week-end visit to Alwar. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar in the course of his speech at the 
State Banquet held at the City Palace, Alwar, in honour of Their 
Excellencies the Viceroy and Countess of Reading and His Highness the 
Jam Sahib of Nawanagar, said:— - 

Your Excellencies, Your Highness, Ladies and Gentlemen, --'Wh.ea. the 
honoured representative of the Emperor of India accepts the hospitality 
of the Ruler of an Indian State, it is a source of rejoicing and gratifica- 
tion, but when that high personage combines in himself— as in the present 
case— the qualities of being one of Britain’s first statesmen and one who, 
has aspired to the highest position in his profession that can be achieved 
in the British Empire and finally when he has taught us even in the 
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course of one year to regard him as the devoted well-wisher and friend 
of the country whose destinies are placed in his hands, it is indeed a 
pjurce of considerable pleasure to extend to him our warm and cordial 
welcome. On an occasion of such importance there- is much that one 
vould like to say specially as those belonging to my Order have but few 
opportunities when they can speak their minds publicly. We some- 
times receive much gratuitous and even officious advice from quarters 
that are not directly concerned in our affairs, but we try to look beyond 
these thinf^s an I to march forward with the determination that a com- 
bined and united India in the near future may achieve again a great 
position that it once held in the ages past. 

While therefore I repeat, there is a good deal to speak about T feel that 
I must guard myself against this temptation — ^for I have somehow 
interpreted Your E vcelleiicy to have said in one of your speeches that 
you admired an Indian system when hosts who entertained their 
friends to dinner made no speeches. I am not so sure however if Your 
Excellency is really not yourself responsible to some extent in encourag- 
ing people in giving expression to their sentiments — ^for when one is 
faced with a personality that is at once so warm and responsive when he 
is such a master of oratory and above all is able to say such nice things 
in such a delightful manner, I think it is not unnatural that we should 
wish to hear you speak, I will try not to be lured by the s-ylla of 
verbositv but I hope the present company will admit that on an occasion 
such as the present, I could scarcely allow myself to be swallowed by the 
charybdis of silence. Let us then hydroplane lightly over the middle 
course though this will not be for want of material on which more abler 
tongues than mine could keep you entertained. 

Well then Ladies and Gentlemen, I will now malce a few brief observa- 
tions. See the temptations that come before me. First there is the visit 
of His Hoyal Highness the Prince of Wales which has but nine days ago 
come to a triumphant end ; there is the thunderbolt which has staggereHl 
many people concerning' the resignation of Mr. Montagu on a question of 
principle or what some people term indiscretion. There is the problem 
of the present unrest in India — the legacy of the war. On the other hand 
there is the Chamber of Princes, the new scheme of the Indian State 
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forces and tlie problem of no minor importance as to wbat sliould be tho 
future of the Indian States in the policy of the EinpL’e. Fernaps you 
would not grudge me a few words on the administration of my St?»e 
during the regime of the last 10 years of my gov'ernment^ and dually 
should I say nothing on our united zeal that lies before us. 

Each one of these problems would req^uire almost a banquet to itself 
which of course 'would be an honour and a pleasure to me if Kis 
Excellency could be persuaded to accept my hospitality for this period 
— but as unfortunately the visit has already had to be compressed into 
two days and only an hour or two hence we shall be taking farewells — 
no— I w^ill say an au-remir — tvili try to make my remarks brief. 

I commence with the visit of the Prince of Wales. In his ovu 'wmrds 
His Royal Highness came to India for the exchange of personal knov lodge, 
but this desire in itself has enabled His Royal Highness to achieve more — 
for during his ail but too brief a tour in this country he has succeeded 
by his personality and simplicity of manner to span many bridges over 
yawning chasms. He has assisted to heal the gashes and sores 'that 
were fostering as the leg 'my of v/ar. His was a truly Imperial mission 
which no one but a Royal personage could fuliil. When the Heir- 
Apparent of the British Empire visits one of his dominions, it is only 
but natural that the visit should produce a warm glow in the hearts of 
the people with -whom he comes in contact. But in the case of India 
than which I claim no country is more responsive both to kindness and 
chivalry, such a visit must succeed — ^as it has succeeded in this instance — 
in opening the keys of the hearts of the Princes and the peoples both of 
whom will unite still more closely together to hold high the Royal 
Throne wliich as far as I can see is the one and only living factor that can 
keep the Empire cemented together. Only a few days have passed since 
His Royal Highness has turned his course towards Japan, but the East 
has already begun to call and will continue to do so until the Royal 
Prince honours the country again wdth his presence. The words that he 
has left behind him in his parting message to His Excellency give us hox)e 
and we feel sure that the next time he comes he will be in a position to 
garner the 'rich fruits of the harvest of good-will and unity which he has 
recently sown, 
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]\iany people liaA^e doubted the msdom of a Royal visit taking place 
in India at a moment when the country, or a part of it at least, was in a 
state of agitation and unrest but I have been one of those v'ho have un^ 
hesitatingly felt that the visit of the Royal heir-apparent to our country 
can never be inopportune and perhaps could not be more oppoitune than 
at the present moment — I say this, for His Royal Highness came to 
India when she was in need and is it not a fact that he who comes in need 
is the friend indeed* His Royal Highness may have left our shores in 
person but his love and affection live with us and though we do not 
accompany him in body, our hearts follow him in the wish that Providence 
may guide him and give him strength so that he may live to see his great 
Empire still more clo&’cly united by the bonds of good-will and unit}^ each 
portion giving out its best in order that the higher destiny of life may be 
fulfilled* How can I best sum up— if it is possible to do so — ^in a fev/ 
words the effects of the recent visit. I say this that he came to India 
as a British Prince and he will return to England as the Royal Prince of 
India. 

And now a few words about the departing Secretary of State. He 
has left the India Office but he has not left India. His love for the country 
and his devotion and service for its cause will live in abiding memories. 
He marched our country forward on the path of self-government and 
dared to stand at the helm during cyclones and storms. Can India 
then be so ungrateful as to forget him to-day ? I can pay him no better 
compliment than by saying that few Indians could love this country 
more than he w’ho gave it his devotion and his service. There are many 
I admit who disagree with his policy or even his methods, but I doubt 
if there are any who can say that according to his own principles and 
ideas he did not give the land he loved of his very best. 1 think we of the 
Indian States have reason to be particularly grateful to Mr. Montagu— 
for I somehow feel, rightly or wrongly, that Chapter 10 of the Reforms 
Report which deals with the States may never have seen the light of day 
or at any rate not in the form it finally emanated in the report. In liis hour 
of sorrow we hope Mr. Montagu will find consolation in the fact that the 
volume of gratitude that turns to him may enable him to read the 
language of moving hearts. He tried according to his dictates to stand 
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by India. Can any one do more ? Let those who follow attemj)t noth- 
ing less. 

To turn from these subjects to that of the present unrest in India is 
indeed a contrast. In a large country of the magnitude of our IMother- 
land, it is not unnatural that there should be many differences of opinion 
and various standards of ideals. This is only human but our goal— 
whether we be Englishmen or Indians— is nevertheless the same. India 
is “ love ” written in four letters and to serve her is our greatest 
privilege ; her elevation is our primary duty ; the final attainment of her 
goal our only aim. Much of what has happened in the past few years 
unfortunately need perhaps never have occurred but we have now to look 
at facts as they exist and I am one of those who believe in construction 
and not destruction, in unity and not disintegration, in love and never in 
hatred. But the destinies of India for these five years are now in the 
hands of one of the ablest of England’s statesmen. Surely is it too much 
to hope that the results will be of mutual benefit to India as well as to 
England and that our goal will be considerably nearer when he lays dow’n 
his sceptre and looks back to a grateful and affectionate India. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I have no desire to encroach on your indulg- 
ence in talking to you about the results of 18 years of my administration. 

I can sum up these results in a very few words. The mistakes — and there 
have been many — have been mine, but if there has been any success or 
achievement, it is primarily due to the rich measure of love which is given 
to me by my people and to the service and assistance which has been 
rendered to me by my officials from the highest to the lowest. Some of 
them are present at tliis banquet to-day and their services I unstintedly 
and with flowing heart acknowledge to-day before the Viceroy of India. 
The ideal that I have kept before me in my government, I can easily 
illustrate in the form of a quotation : — 

“ The proof of abilities in a ruler in the governance of others does not 
consist in doing everything himself ; to attempt it is a poor ambition, 
and to suppose that others will believe it can be done — an idle hope. In 
government the Euler should not be the body but the soul, by his infin- 
ence and under his directions, the hands should operate and the feet 
should walk. He should conceive what is to be done but he should 
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api^oint others to do it. He governs well who discerns the various 
characters and abilities of men and emplo5’S them to administer govern- 
ment under him in departments that arc exactly suited to their talents. 
The perfection of government consists in the governing of those that 
go vein. He presides should try restraint and correct them. He 
should encourage, raise, ehargo and displace them, he should keep them 
for ever in Iiis eye and in his hand, but to make the minute particulars 
of tjieir subordinate di part memts objects of personal application indi- 
cates suspicion and Mils the mind with petty anxieties and leave it neither 
time, liberty or designs that are worthy of greater attention. No intri- 
cacies of business must embarrass or perplex, no subordinate objects 
must divide the attention. Tliose therefore who are most busy, who 
despatch the greatest number of affairs can least be said to govern. The 
presiding mind the genius that governs the State is ho who doing noth- 
ing causes all to bo doiie ; who meditates and contrives, who looks for- 
ward to the future and back to the past, who sees that relative propor- 
tion arranges all things in order and provides for contingencies.’" 

I have learnt to believe in my brief experience that administra- 
tion can only be carried on by means of both hands — one exercising gen- 
erosity and liberality and the other using firmness and strength. Admin- 
istration cannot be carried on by the one ; it certainly is impossible to 
carry it without the other. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, the question of the Chamber of Princes and 
particularly that of the future of the Indian States is one of such magni- 
tude that I do not feel competent to cneampass it in the course of an 
after-dinner oration. But after all truths are really simple. If the ideal 
is to merge our individual destiny into tidal waves or to be swept into the 
Tortes of hum drum idealism of one pattern and shape, then I have grave 
doubts of the future and much room for speculation and misgiving. But 
I do not believe that this can be our goat for variety in Unit.y is the law 
of nature. My goal is the united States of India w^bere every Province 
and every State worldng its own destiny in accordance with its own 
environment, its own tradition, history and religion will combine to- 
gether for higher and Traperial purposes — each subscribing its little quota 
of knowledge and experience, in a labour of love freely given for a higher 
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and a nobler cause. I have no desire to entangle myself in arguments 
of despotism/autocraey, democracy, socialism, extremism andana^rcby — 
for they are various aAmnues the one almost leading the other into an 
indciinite and viscious circle. Some of these catchwords even get tinged 
by another form of government called ht^iocracy. I believe in the 
saying — “ For forms of Govmriiment let fools contest, that which is best 
administered is best.” 

There are many of my Order in the Chamber of Princes w^ho are 
interested in its future, but I believe that the test by which its success 
or failure can be judged is only one and that is how far it is able to achieve 
the object of helping India and the Empire. 

After having detained you so long, I will not speak much more with 
regard to the Indian State forces except that I feel £ should like to acknow- 
ledge on this occasion before His Excellency the Viceroy my personal 
gratitude for the encouragement and the sympathetic attitude, the 
Imperial Government have adopted towards the scheme in v hich my part 
has only been that of Bacon's dy that sat upon the axle tree of the chariot 
wheel. The final test by v hich it can be examined is again the same. It is 
not a commercial concern and it must not be viewed from the point of view 
of profit and loss. I may say it is not even a question of give and take ; 
“ give ” is the motto and the more the one gives the greater will be the 
response on the other side. Let the whole scheme be a sacrifice on both 
sides at the altar of Empire. I was once congratulated by a friend when 
my proposals were accepted by the ImiDerial Government that I had 
achieved a triumph, but I replied that I shall only deem it as such -when 
it proves to be a triumph to the Empii'e. 

In conclusion, I turn to one of my favourite themes and I hope you 
will be ab'e to bear with me a little longer. I have somehow learnt to 
believe that the destiny of the West as represented by Britain has been 
brought into contact with the East as represented by India by no mere 
chance or any hap-hazard circumstance. The eternal tradition of India 
has been to look to the inner things of life, to be introspective and to 
fathom the secrets of God and life. Self-realisation in other words has 
been the goal of the East. The West on the other hand has looked to the 
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outside world to conquer nature in order to enable it to help humanity. 
Each has a definite aim and a groat deal to give to the other. 

Slavish imitation is death but assimilation of the best when the 
roots are firmly imbedded in one’s own soil is life. The materialism of the 
West cannot survive by itself any more than the spirituality of the East 
can be put into practice without the union of both. I believe that a higher 
destiny has willed that the two nations which have been brought to- 
gether are not going to part asunder until a higher civilisation has been 
evolved where the spirituality of the East mingling with the sciences 
and the material progress of the West will bring the millenium for the 
world. It is only then that equality will come ; it is then that we can 
mutually shake the hand of friendship and serve each other, combine 
together and make an Empire that may well be the envy of history and 
the world. This is the destiny in my estimation that India has to fulfil. 

This according to my ideals is her highest swaraj, ours is the only 
hand that holds the rope that drags us on, awake and realise and the 
truth comes. I mention all this because this is the charge which lies in the 
hands of our distinguished guest of the evening. Let us hope that God 
may give him wisdom and strength in order that he may march the country 
forward towards its final goal. Then when the time comes for him to 
leave our shores, India will look to him as a Viceroy who was not only a 
plenipotentiary of England but also the champion of India. His consort, 
whom it is my delight to honour to-day is by his side to help him in this 
great undertaking. If Your Excellencies have enjoyed your all but too 
brief a visit to my State I hope we may look forward to giving you an- 
other welcome and a longer one next year. 

Your Highness, Ladies and Gentlemen, it is with these feelings and 
aspirations I now rise to ask you to diinli to the health and success to the 
Earl and the Countess of Reading. 

His Excellency the Viceroy replied to the toast as follows : — 

Your Highness the Maharaja of Alwar, Your Highness the 
Maharaja of Nawanagar, Ladies and Oenilemen,—Ris Highness 
has occupied as he properly should this evening as the host, 
a position well befitting the distinguished Ruler of this State 
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when’ dispensing hospitality to the representative of the 
King-Bmperor. But he has one other advantage in that he 
does not often have to speak in public. I have had the 
pleasure of listening to him at the Chamber of Princes and 
I regret that we do not hear him more often. After the 
eloquent oration which he has delivered to you this evening, 
I think you will agree that it would be better that he should 
select more opportunities for steering with such lemarkable 
success, and enabling us to understand how to pilot the 
barque through difficult waters. If I do not to-night follow 
him in all the bread routes through which he has travelled, it is 
not because I have not the - desire to accompany him there 
and to discuss with him the weighty problems of Empire. 
The danger that Her Excellency may be kept too long will 
be my reason for not walking down those delightful avenues 
with Your Highness. Of course, I have other opportunities 
and it becomes my duty at times to speak on different political 
subjects. 

To-night I 'will select one far more pleasant, that of referring 
to our very remarkable (if I may be permitted to say so in his 
presence) host. To-night, Your Highness, I am not a 
politician, I am, it is true, the representative of the King- 
Emperor, and it is to that position that I ow^e the honour of 
the observations you have made and of the princely hospi- 
tality you have been good enough to lavish on me and those 
who accompany me to-night. I am here as the guest of 
His Highness of Alwar, in the State of Alwar, in the palace of 
Alwar, surrounded by the officials of Alvrar, and yet I who 
have nothing to do with Alwar, except as the King-Emperor’s 
Viceroy, nevertheless, in the language of His Highness, am 
the host this evening. There I think is depicted much of the 
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cliarm, of tlie attractiveness and of tile courtesy of India and 
nothing could he more appropriate than the observations 
that from one who occupies your position to-night made us 
feel more at home in your State, more as you would wish 
as “ guests whom you have delighted to honour.” 

But, Sir, even above you there rules, in Alwar, the monarch 
of the jungle. There is he whom with your great skill, with 
vour remarkable capacity for organisation with that general- 
ship which we have admired so much you have learnt to 
conquer (for it is you who have learnt it, I have not), (laugh- 
ter). The monarch of the jungle has demonstrated in 
a manner I little understood until the last two days, his many 
capacities, both of surprises, of concealment from all save 
the expert, of how to evade those who have not yet learnt the 
prowess of the hunter. His Highness has shown us that man 
with a brain working upon a set plan can outwit even the 
monarch of the jungle, and I may add, even the wife of the 
monarch of the jungle. I, a humble student, an admirer of 
His Highness, followed him in this pursuit, realising that he 
thus manifests the extraordinary qualities which he is 
known to possess. A man of high quality (one of the great 
men of England) once said that genius was the capacity to 
take infinite pains. I have observed during these, last two 
days not only in this but in other respects and have thought 
what a remarkable quality is that of attending to every detail. 
His Highness whether engaged on pleasure, for his guests or 
to carry out his duty, spares no efforts to achieve his ends. 

When I look at His Highness of Alwar, I realise that among 
his many advantages is that of youth and yet he has already 
sat for 18 years on the gaMi of Alwar. The administra- 
tion of the State has been in his hands since Lord Curzon 
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invested him with his powers in the year 1903. Since I have 
been in India, I have visited some States, though not so 
many as I should have desired ; and now it has come to me 
to visit Alwar; I have listened to His Highness and in 
particular I value the quotation from the advice of Fenelon 
to Telemachus in which he was told that the ruler was the 
soul of administration of the government. His Highness 
with great felicity has said it. I Would ask His Highness 
to go one step further and to tell me how to find the soul of 
government, that is as was observed to govern whilst doing 
nothing oneself. When I have arrived at the solution of 
that rather difficult problem, I shall then in response to the 
invitation so graciously and cordially extended to me by 
His Highness, send him notification that I propose to spend 
some weeks with him at Alwar when he shall initiate me in 
many other mysteries. 

Your Highness, you referred ever so briefly to your own 
part in the administering of this State. You succeeded to 
a noble heritage, to a fine State with sturdy and spirited men, 
with able officials, whom no doubt you have selected and pro- 
bably assisted to train. You have the advantage of great art 
treasures and great traditions. May I say that you will not 
find me w'anting in admiration for the State of Alvrar and 
its Euler. But one observation I must make. His Highness 
has contributed to the enhancement of this heritage by the 
qualities of his mind and his spirit. May I be permitted to 
quote a Eajput saying to which my attention was attracted 
in reading but a short time ago, and say that His Highness 
of Alwar is known to have made ^‘his Mother’s milk glorious”. 

I will not refer to the many accomplishments of His Highness, 
to the distinctions he has achieved in the world of sport as 
movsY 
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xrell as in that of administration, to the place he has carved 
out for himself by solid qualities of intellectual equipment. 
To those who have followed his career it is but stating a truism 
to observe that after having conquered the paths W'hich 
generally attract youth he turned his attention to public 
a&irs and realised the value of true eloquence moulded 
upon idealism; not in the mere stringing of words together, 
however well expressed, however adorned by quotation, but 
bv the deep solid thought and the spirit, the soul behind the 
words, for words alone can add nothing to our heritage. It 
is the spirit and the soul expressed in these words ; that which 
is latent in us, but to which we can seldom give adequate 
expression. I must express thanks to His Highness for the 
part he has played in the initiation and the development 
of the idea of the Indian State Forces. He is entitled to 
a very iar^e measure of credit for that which has now become 
a recognised fact. The Indian State Forces have taken the 
place of Imperial Service Forces, for we have realised in the 
war that we can place our trust in the Princes of India and 
that the forces of the Princes of India are as much at the 
Command of the Kinv-Emperor as the forces of the Crown 
(.\pplause). Only quite recently a particular incident arose- 
when His Highness of Alwar was called upon to send troops 
in order to help in a difficult situation in a small town just over 
his State border. The forces of Alwar were nearer than the 
British ; he was called upon ; the response was immediate, 
with the inevitable result that a situation which might have 
been serious was averted. The Government of India has 
already pubUcly expressed its gratitude to His Highness 
for its services. As Viceroy I am glad to have the opportunity 
of expressing it in person. 
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In much that His Highness has said to-night, I find nijself 
in agreement. To some things he has said I am not prepared 
to give expression in the same language, perhaps because 
a "Viceroy is responsible to Parliament as well as to a Cabinet. 

His Highness of Alwar, so far as I understand, is responsible 
only to himself and his God. 

I think of the India to which you have referred. To me 
India is India within the British Empire. I see India in the 
future counting as it should in the Councils of Empire. I am 
not one of those who despair about the future of India ; indeed 
I look forward to it with hope, with confidence in its future, 
we must not be hasty. True wisdom lies in calm and con- 
sidered judgment and not in the hurried formation of opinion 
under stress of emotion or passion. I am confident that for 
the Princes and the peoples of India there is a future of great 
hope. I ask all present, those who are guests with Her 
Excellency and me, those who like His Highness the Jam 
Sahib have the good fortune of friendship with His Highness 
of Alwar and those who, like the high State officials here 
present are treated by His Highness of Alwar, to drink with 
me to the health of His Highness Sri Maharaj of Alwar and 
msh him long life, health and every prosperity. 

DEPUTATION PROM THE ALL-INDIA COW CONFERENCE 27tli March 
ASSOCIATION. 

In replying to an address from the above Association presented at Vice- 
regal Lodge, Delhi, on the 27 th March, His Excellency the Viceroy said : — 

liist of all, Gentlemen, let me thank you, on behalf of Lady 
Reading and myself, for, the kind wishes with which youi address 
concludes. 
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I have listened to your address with great interest as I know 
Well the importance to India of the matters with which you have 
dealt. It also affords me an opportunity of assuring you of 
the unremitting attention which my Government pays to the 
general agricultural condition of the country and in particular 
to those difficult problems connected with the preservation and 
improvement of its cattle wealth. 

I may say, however, that I am far from taking the pessimis- 
tic view of the situation which is presented in your address. 

You state that the number and the quality of cattle in India 
are inadequate for the purpose of agriculture and that they are 
yearly becoming more so. I think that this assertion some- 
what overstates the position. The census returns are encourag- 
ing rather than otherwise. It is true that the very wide-spread 
and severe fodder scarcity of 1918-19 caused a reduction in the 
number of cattle, and the almost equally severe scarcity of 1920- 
21 has probably retarded recovery, but the last census show'ed 
an increase in ten years of over 6 per cent, in the number of 
cattle in areas for which full comparative figures are available, 
and I have every confidence that the recent favourable monsoon 
will restore such losses as have occurred. It is hardly relevant to 
compare -as was done in your memorial to Lord Chelmsford— 
the number of cattle per hundred of population in India with 
arndar calculations like Australia, Argentine and Uruguay, 
sparsely populated and largely pastoral countries, one of whose 
mam industnes is cattle-breeding for the export trade in meat. 
The census returns also indicate not an increase, but a slight 
decrease m the area which a single pair of bullocks is required 
to plough. I think that we must leave it to the cultivator to 
determine the number of the cattle which he considers essential 
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for the cultivation of his land, and to concentrate the attention 
of Government on improvement of quality, and I myself shall 
not be dismayed if an improvement in quality is accompanied 
even by a reduction in numbers and a saving in fodder and 
pasture which is at present largely consumed by useless animals. 

I now come to the question of the milk supply and the 
condition of the milch cattle which you say is deplorable. The 
rise which has taken place in the price of milk is to be regretted, 
but there is no evidence that it is due to any deterioration in the 
quality or quantity of cattle. In point of fact its price has 
simply risen in sympathy with that of other commodities. Nor 
can I attribute the high infant mortality, which unhappily pre- 
vails in this country, to a reduction in the number or quality of 
milch cattle. High infant mortality is unfortunately not new 
in India. I am in complete sympathy with your desire to reduce 
it. It is one of the serious problems of India, but, though 
deeply to be deplored and while it is undoubtedly attributable 
in part to defective nutriment, its main causes are to be found 
in ignorance and the neglect of sanitation. An improvement 
in the milk-supply turns first and foremost on better breeds of 
cattle. You wiU be interested to learn that at the Agricultural 
Institute at Pusa cows have been bred which give an average 
outturn of 32 pounds of milk a day. The goal which we should 
keep in view is therefore a breed of cow which will give the 
maximum annual yield of milk and the elimination of all animals 
whose outturn is barely worth their keep. 

The slaughter of cattle, and especially of cows, is a subject 
bristling with difficulties, owing to its close connection with 
the religious beliefs and feelings of a large part of the popula- 
tion, But, though I appreciate the motives which must have 
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induced you to avoid discussion of tliis aspect of the matter, it 
is impossible for me to refrain from some mention of it. The 
bitterness of religious differences has in modern times largely 
given way to broad-minded toleration, and I only ask that this 
spirit of toleration may be observed whenever the question of 
cattle-slaughter is discussed. Respect one another’s religious 
beliefs, but, while striving as far as possible not to offend against 
them, do not let any man try to force his own upon other men. 
And, for the economic point of view, let me ask you to credit 
with honesty of opinion those persons who tell you that India 
perhaps suffers, not from the fewness, but from the multitude, 
of her cattle. Also let me ask you to disbelieve the wild state- 
ments which, I believe, are often made, that there is a heavy 
drain on our cattle tlirough export to other countries. The 
export of cattle is, in fact, extremely small ; in a debate in the 
Assembly last March it was shown that only one animal in ten 
thousand is exported each year. It is at least a tenable proposi- 
tion that the export trade tends to promote, rather than retard, 
the maintenance of good breeds by the stimulus that it gives 
to breeders and the preservation, in their pure and true types, 
of the best strains. Nevertheless, the Government of India, 
in the debate which I have just mentioned, undertook to pro- 
hibit the export of good breeds when satisfied that they were 
being unduly depleted. 

In the memorial which your Association submitted to my 
predecessor you asked for the appointment of a Commission to 
enquire into a variety of matters connected with the cattle 
wealth of this country. The Council of State after a full dis- 
cussion considered that such a Commission was unnecessaiy. 
You now ask that an enquiry should be made from Local 
Govemments as to the advisability of action being taken in the 
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matter. I v.’ill see that your address and my reply is brought 
to their notice. But the Agricultural and Veterinary Depart- 
ments are, as you are aware, now transferred subjects in the 
charge of Ministers, who have full power to take any steps which 
they consider necessary in the interests of the cattle wealth of 
their respective Provinces and I shall leave the matter in their 
hands with the fullest confidence that it will be satisfactorily 
dealt with. I may mention, however, that the main points 
of interest in the last cattlc'census have been brought to the 
notice of the Local Governments, and they have been asked 
to examine the figures, especially where these reveal defects in 
their respective provinces. 

And now, Gentlemen, what is the upshot ? My conclusion 
is that though there is plenty of room for improvement, there 
is little ground for pessimism. Above all, what is wanted 
is not an increase in the number of cattle but an improvement 
in their quality. And here I cannot refrain from saying that 
though public feeling is keenly interested in the subject, this 
interest is rarely manifested in action or enterprise. Last year, 
the Government of India appointed as Imperial Dairy Expert, 
an officer of great practical experience, one of whose functions 
is to advise on any dairy schemes submitted to him. The 
numerous requests for assistance that he received from public 
bodies and private concerns or persons were a most gratifying 
testimony of public interest in the subject of the milk supply, 
but I am bound to add that though, in response to these re- 
quests, he drew up in complete detail a number of schemes, in 
very few cases — ^if in any — ^has any attempt been made to put 
them into operation. Apart from Government assistance, 
enterprise^, public and private is required and there is no better 
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direction in wliicli public spirit or commercial activity can 
manifest itself than in translating into action the interest that 
is so widely felt in this important subject. My Government 

will do all that it can to assist and I am sure that the Local 

» 

Governments will do the same. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME PROM REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
NORTH-TOST FRONTIER PROVINCE AND THE MUNICIPAL 
COlkIMITTEE, PESHAWAR. 

Their Excellencies the Viceroy and the Countess of Reading accom- 
panied hy their Personal Staff left Delhi on the evening of the 29th March 
for Peshawar and the North-West Frontier. In replying to an Address 
of Welcome from the representatives of the North-West Frontier Province 
and the Municipal Committee, Peshawar, His Excellency said • 

I thank you very warmly on behalf of Lady Reading and 
myself for the cordial welcome which you have extended to us 
on the occasion of our first visit to the North-West Frontier 
Province. It is a very great pleasure to us to have been able 
to come to Peshawar and to meet you all. It is with no com- 
mon interest that we have seen the great barrier of the Frontier 
hills, and the gates outside which the forces of trouble for India 
have so often gathered, sometimes to be dispersed, and some- 
times gaining strength to break through and carry rape and 
pillage over the face of the land. The menace of the past is 
not entirely banished, for the restlessness of trans-border tribes 
has not yet given place to stable conditions or to any per- 
manent promise of lasting peace, and we should be blind to the 
facts if we tried to persuade ourselves to the contrary. Vigi- 
lance against the forces of disturbance must still be our watch- 
word on the Frontier. 
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I take this opportunity of thanking the Khans, the tribes- 
men, and the peoples of the North-West Frontier Province for 
their great assistance to us in the past in hel^jing to guard the 
Frontier and to keep watch on those unruly elements, which, 
from time to time, have threatened not only this Province but- 
India east of the Indus. I know that you have deserved and 
earned a great store of gratitude from the peoples of India for 
the part which you have played. I warmly welcome your 
assurances that the manhood of the Frontier is still ready to 
combine and bear its share of the burden of defence. 

The dfficult problem of the protection of the outlying vil- 
lages of your long frontier line demands a defence system which 
must be elastic, not unduly costly, and above all suited to local 
conditions, with co-operation between different sections of the 
people themselves and between the people and the Govern- 
ment. Our difficulties are not incapable of solution, and I am 
inspired with confidence by the knowledge that the resolution 
of your leading men and the fortitude of your people are ranged 
on the side of the Government in our efforts to meet the prob- 
lem. We may also take encouragement from the fact that the 
conclusion of what I trust may prove a lasting peace with 
Afghanistan has put a new complexion on some aspects of Fron- 
tier affairs. 

The generous references which you made to my efforts to 
ensure the success of the Reforms Scheme, and a settlement of' 
the vexed question relating to the Treaty of Sevres, have given 
me deep gratification. As regards fche application of the former 
to your Province, it would not be right for me to say anything 
here. The whole matter is shortly to be considered by a Com- 
mittee whose recommendations will command the most earnert 
M20PSV 
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attention. You may lay your views fully and frankly before 
them. As regards tbe revision of tbe Treaty of Sevres, I have 
as you are aware, let no opportunity pass of placing before His 
Majesty’s Government tbe dernands made by responsible Mos- 
lem opinion in India, and of urging that the fullest consideration 
should be given to their sentiments in the settlement of these 
problems. I shall not fail to convey to Mr, Montagu, your regret 
at his resignation and your expressions of appreciation and 
gratitude for his efforts on behalf of the Moslems of India. My 
own views have already been publicly stated. I deeply value 
the tribute paid by you, the representatives of a pre-eminently 
Mahomedan Province, renowned as a stronghold of Islamic 
tradition, to my endeavours to help the Moslems of India in the 
trouble which the Great War brought -in its train for them. 
I have always cherished it as ray privilege and recognised it 
as my patent duty to impress the views of responsible Moslem 
opinion in India upon His Majesty’s Government. I am now 
fully acquainted with the views of His Majesty’s Government 
upon recent events, and I am sure you will be glad to know that 
no question has arisen between His Majesty’s Government 
and me, as Viceroy, or my Government regarding the pro- 
priety of either my own or my Government’s action in this or 
in any respect. 

Let me say that I take the fullest responsibility for the 
telegram sent, not only because I am the head of the Govern- 
ment of India, but because the proposal originated with me, 
I have also had it at heart to allay by open statement of our ac- 
tion, wherever this was practicable, any misgivings which 
Moslems in India may have felt as to the steps taken to bring 
their views to notice in the proper quarter. The sole ob j ect my 
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Oovernment liad in view in desiring to publish the telegram 
was to acquaint those interested in India with the action taken 
by the Government of India^ but inasmuch €is I fully appreciated 
that publication might afiect the international situation, we 
requested the assent of His Majesty’s Government, 

Here again no question has arisen between us regarding this 
action. His Majesty’s Government have declared that not 
only was my Government entitled to keep them in England 
acquainted with Moslem sentiments, and to impress them as 
forcibly as we could, but also that my Government acted with 
constitutional propriety in requesting His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment’s assent to the pubhcation, and through the proper 
channel of communication, the Secretary of State. My Govern- 
ment’s desire was to obtain consideration of Indian Moslem 
aspirations and their fulfilment in so far as they were considered 
just, equitable and reasonable. His Majesty’s Government 
have made plain that Mr, Montagu’s resignation has not 
affected their policy, either in regard to the Treaty of Peace, 
or to the Eeiorms, or otherwise. They have already stated 
that they will not fail to give due weight and full consideration 
to the repr^entations made by the Moslems of India, in so far 
as these are compatible with justice, and their obligations to 
their Allies and other nations, I trust that the difficult ([ues- 
tion is now approaching a solution, and that peace in the Near 
East may soon be brought about. I am confident that wdien 
the final history of these negotiations comes to be written, its 
pages will leave no doubt that Great Britain has been guided 
by that desire of justice for, and sympathy with, the Moslem 
elements in the" British Empire which has been a traditional 
feature of her policy. 
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Your desires regarding a University command my sympathy, 
I will not lose sight of your wishes for the improvement of the 
facilities lor higher education in this Province, These matters 
as you know, are hedged about with financial difficulties. At 
the present time I can only undertake to keep your wants in 
mind, against a time when it may be possible to take practical 
steps to fulfil them, I am glad to be able to-day to express 
my appreciation of the great effort wdiich the peoples of this 
Province, true to their traditions of loyalty and courage, made 
to assist our cause in the Great War. Your contribution in 
manhood and in othar directions is one which the Empire will 
not readily forget. I am glad to know that you appreciate the 
grants of canal land which were made to the eiu-service men of 
your Province. You will recognise, I am sure, the difficulties 
which exist in rewarding all those with s6rvice to their credit 
in this maimer. As regards the civilians of this Province, I 
will not fail to bring their desire to the notice of the Pimjab 
Government for their consideration when new schemes for the 
colonisation of State lands come under examination. It only 
remains for me to re-affiimi the pleasure which has been felt by 
Lady Beading and myself in meeting you and in visiting this 
Province, and to thank you once more tor the very kind manner 
in which you have received us. 


FAREWELL DINNER TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE SRINIVASA 
SASTRI AT VICEREGAL LODGE, SIMLA 

In giving the toast of the Right Honourable Srinivasa Sastri His 
Excellency the Viceroy said 

I have invited you here to-night to do honour to the Right 
Honourable Srinivasa Sastri, and I now ask you to jom me in 
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wishing him success and God-speed on the great mission 

which will shortly take him away temporarily from India. 

Its importance is notably emphasised by a message 

I have been asked to deliver to hlr. Sastri from the Secretary 

«/ 

of State. It is as follows : — 

“ Before you depart for Australia, New Zealand and 
Canada at the invitation of the Governments of 
these Dominions as a representative of the Gov- 
ernment of India, I wish to take the opportunity of 
expressing my sense of high importance of your 
mission for India and the Empire. 

The eloquence and the cogency of your appeals were 
largely instrumental in the success achieved by 
representatives of India at the Premiers’ Con- 
ference last year which placed on record a resolu- 
tion recognizing rights of citizenship of Indians 
lawfully domiciled in other parts of the Empire. 
The ready acceptance of that resolution by the 
Prime Ministers of the great Dominions which you 
will visit is a signalproof of the new status of equal 
partnership won by India through her efforts and 
sacrifices during the war in Councils of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

It will now be your task to extend and quicken the spirit 
of harmony and good-will, to consult with leaders 
of political thought in the Dominions and their 
constituent States and Provinces as to the best 
means and methods of giving effect to the objects 
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of the resolution and to bring home to their peoples 
the evidence of India’s worthiness of her new 
status and her consciousness of common ideals 
and higher interests which she shares with them 
as an equal partner in the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. 

No one better qualified than you could have been chosen 
to undertake this difficult and important mission 
in which I am confident you will achieve the greatest 
possible measure of success. You carry with you 
my most cordial good wishes.” 

This must assuredly be a gratifying tribute to our distin- 
guished guest which will, I trust, be an encouragement to him 
in the great work he has undertaken. It simplifies my task to- 
night and expresses the substance of our thoughts. Yet I cannot 
part so easily from so tempting a subject and, as Head of the 
Grovernment of India, I must give utterance to some of my 
own reflections knowing full well that I shall be expressing 
the sentiments of my colleagues in the Government and of all 
those who, in India, have regard to her interests as a partner 
of the British Empire. 

I shall not allude at length to my Eight Honourable friend’s 
past services to India and the Empire for I feel assured that 
you will agree with me in holding that these services are already 
recognised as an important page in history and that the 
chronicle of his activities will be read by future generations in 
India as marking an important step of progress in the relations 
between the British Government and India, and in the develop- 
ment of India’s place in the greatest Empire in the World. 
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The part he, together with his colleague the Maharao of Cutch, 
played at the meetings of the Imperial Conference in London and 
of the League of Nations at Genova, is already well known. 
Not content — as he might have been — to have rested upon his 
labours, my Eight Honourable friend then proceeded as the 
representative of India to the historic Washington Confer- 
ence. Our honoured guest of to-night has made us proud of 
him, to whom we entrusted the heavy responsibility of placing 
India’s interest before those high tribunals, and I do not over- 
state the case when I assert that his bearing in these weighty 
Conferences his high character and his skill in argument and 
eloquence in expression, have produced an effect on the repre- 
sentatives of our Empire and on those of other Nations which 
has markedly enhanced the good name of India and elevated 
the reputation of her people. 

My Eight Honourable friend has not escaped the fate of 
common experience of those who successfully discharge great 
national responsibilities. He has been attacked by some 
who have failed to appreciate his past services and the value 
of his coming mission. I feel assured that whilst he will devote 
proper attention to legitimate criticism or comment, he will 
pay no regard to those who since his return to India have 
striven merely to belittle his achievements. He will, I trust, 
rest con^dneed that he has throughout his e [forts enjoyed 
the full confidence and earned the deep gratitude of those who 
have India’s best interests close at heart. If proof were needed 
in India, the unanimous vote of the Legislative Assembly— 
that jealous guardian of public money— of the expenses for 
the mission on which he is now about to embark, places beyond 
doubt the value assigned by India to his services. 
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Let me briefly recall tlie reasons wliich led to Mr. Sastri pro- 
ceeding on bis mission to the Dominions. During the dis- 
cussions in the Imperial Conference last year, he represented 
the views of my Government and the aspirations of the people 
of India on the subject of the disabilities of Indians in the 
self-governing Dominions. We must not — ^indeed cannot — 
forget the invariable and invaluable support given to him by 
Mr. Montagu. With the concurrence of his colleagues and of my 
Government Mr. Sastri suggested that misapprehensions might 
be removed, and a closer understanding and sympathy establish- 
ed, if a deputation from India visited the Dominions and 
discussed the situation with their leading men. He expressed 
hopes that these Conferences might lead to legislation to 
eftect desired changes. Who could doubt the wisdom of this 
idea % And I am glad to say that it was warmly welcomed by 
the Dominion Premiers who he is about to visit. It has now 
been decided that my Eight Honourable friend will proceed 
alone and undertake this difficult task single-handed. He 
might well quail before the burden he proposes to lift, but he is 
undeterred by the difficulties of his task. My past experience 
of his tact and of the strength of his purpose inspire me to 
think that these delicate negotiations are in the safest of 
hands. We must not, however, be disappointed if they do not 
produce immediately the results we seek, for in these political 
negotiations patience is a great virtue. We must be patient, 
we have ground for trust, fox I am confident that the seed 
Mr. Sastri sows will, in the fullness of time, bear the harvest 
which should completely satisfy our legitimate hopes. 

I am glad to inform you that the Commonwealth of 
Australia— his first destination— has sent through me to our 
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honoured representative, a most cordial message of welcome and 
an offer of hospitality as an honoured guest of the Dominion, 
during his visit. He goes forth on India’s mission to other parts 
of the Empire. India, no longer outside the door when the 
Councils of Empire meet, but India present at the Conferences, 
taking her seat as a partner in the Empire. Time was when the 
aspirations of her people led to agitation for some greater recog- 
nition of hex place in the Empire. I wonder whether, even 
amongst the most sanguine, it was ever thought that within a 
, period of a few years she would have attained the status she now 
enjoys, and to which the Secretary of State’s message bears 
eloquent testimony, India ^ has made such rapid strides within 
the last five years that I sometimes doubt whether we have fully 
appreciated the distance she has travelled. As Viceroy, I 
naturally reflect upon her progress during this period; as 
Viceroy, I am proud of it and am grateful to England for her 
recognition of India’s position achieved, through her efforts 
and through the sacrifices she made during the war. There 
are some who ask what is India’s place in the Empire 1 Where 
does she stand ? The answer will be found in the history of the 
Imperial Councils of the last few years. We see in rapid review, 
India taking her place with the Home Government and the 
Dominions at the Imperial Conference, at the Imperial War 
Cabinet, at the great Peace Conference, at the League of Nations, 
at the Washington Conference and with them affixing her 
signature to the great world treaties. I shall not pause to recall 
the names of those who have taken part in them. They are 
inscribed in the pages of history. And so when Mr. Sastri 
arrives in the Dominions he will again meet those distinguished 
men with whom he sat last year and he will be conscious of 
M20PSV 
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his responsibility for an India which is a partner with those 
Dominions in the British Commonwealth of Nations. Let ns 
wish him success upon his mission. It is our mission, for we — 
the Government of India — are responsible for the views he 
wiU represent. These are already well known to the Indian 
public and he may rely upon the fullest possible support from 
my Government. As I see Mr. Sastri I recall the occasion 
when I first heard of him. It was in England before my 
departure for India, and Mr. Montagu, the then Secretary of 
State, was speaking to me of the distinguished personalities of 
India. He told me of Mr. Sastri, and from what he said I 
expected to find as I have found in Mr. Sastri an eloquent, 
forceful and devoted servant of India. My knowledge of all the 
actions of Mr. Sastri, on his various missions has deepened 
and strengthened these impressions, and I have no doubt that 
upon his return we shall acclaim him as one who has added to 
the great services already performed. 

I give you the toast of the Right Honourable Srinivasa Sastri, 
and wish him with all our hearts, God-speed and success, 

fn responding the Pight Honourable Srinivasa Sastri said : — 

Yonr Excellency, Your Highness, Ladies and Gentlemen, ---Heel a 
proud man to-day in many ways, but I also ask you to see in me a man in 
uttermost confusion. Not able to find words in which to express the 
feeling with which his heart is charged. 1 am as you may expect in 
profound gratitude to His Excellency for the way in which he has pre- 
sented me to this great Assembly. I must in the first instance ask Ilis 
Excellency most respectfully to convey to His Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for India my high sense of appreciation and gratitude for the 
felicitionsly phrased message which he has been pleased to send mo. 

- Ladies and Gentlemen, believe me I did not expect in the least to be the 
recipient of the eulogy that it has pleased His Excellency the Viceroy 
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to pronounce to-night. I hardly know in what terms suitably to ac- 
knowledge my debt. I can only begin by saying that if I have succeeded 
t-o any extent in the discharge of the high duties that the Government 
of India entrusted to me, it is largely due to the fact that everjnvhere 
the Government of India is held in high respect, and any agent of that 
Government is bound to receive respectful attention. In spite of what 
certain people may say, I found on either hand the fullest recognition 
of the importance of the Indian Government and the great prestige 
which it commands in the Councils, not only of the Empire, but in the 
Councils of the world. Whether it was so long years ago, or no, I do not 
pretend to be able to say, but at the present moment it is by no means an 
exaggeration to say that an Indian travelling abroad and charged by the 
Government of India 'witli any message, is assured of a most earnest and 
respectful hearing. 

I have a word to say to this great Assembly in recognition of the 
services which at Washington !Mr. Corbett of the Indian Civil Service, 
Colonel Wigram of His Majesty’s Forces and my Secretary Mr. Bajpai, 
rendered to the Government of India. My duties were greatly lightened 
by their assistance. Their devotion to the cause of India and their special 
knowledge of the subjects that came under review were beyond praise. 

Your Excellency’', people in India swayed by abnormal considerations 
that in the past few years have failed to take account of these circum- 
stances. When Lord Chelmsford in nominating me as the Representati ve 
of his Government to the Imperial Conference, he ventured on a great 
departure from the traditions of our Government. He chose a non- 
official— although a member of ffis Legislature— for the first time to re- 
present the Government in Imperial Councils. It was not understood 
at the time, but I talie leave to say that that appointment would not 
have been possible but for the completeness with which the Government 
of India had during the last few years identified themselves with the best 
thoughts and aspirations of the people of India as regards their status 
abroad and in International Councils. I try to remember how a few 
years ago nothing was more noticeable than the violent feeh’ngs which 
against the people of India with regard to their status in the Dominions 
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and elsewhere, and a somewhat tepid manner in which, on their behalf, 
representations used to be made, not only by the Government of India, but 
by the various Local Governments as well. That state of things has 
long passed away and now everyone — even though he be a non-co- 
operator — ^will feel bound in justice and in truth to acknowledge that 
if there had been a truly National Government with a National personnel 
the representations made on behalf of Indians either at the seat of 
Empire or in International Councils could not have been more forcibly 
or more entirely consonant to the wishes of the community. Then, 
too, some amount of surprise was felt, and I think adverse ignorant 
criticism w’as passed on the circumstance to which His Excellency 
referred, that in this delicate matter of the treatment of Indians in our 
Dominions, the Imperial Government had, as it were — I am putting it 
in the way of the critic — ^washed its hands clean of the business and retired 
leaving the Indian Government to fight its case as it might with the 
various Dominions concerned. It was rather different on the part of 
the Imperial Government. I take it — and I hope that my countrymen in 
India will come to rejilise it more and more — ^that the Imperial Govern- 
ment recognised that perhaps the intercession of a Government that 
was in a position, more or less, to lay down, to dictate, to express itself, as 
it were, from a superior pedestal, was not welcome by the fully grown 
Dominions, and it would be a graceful recognition of the full autonomy of 
the Dominions on the one hand, and likewise of full admission that India 
had risen to Dominion status on the other. It was I think this feeling 
rather than any other that dictated the policy which has now been re- 
sponsible for my proceeding as a Representative direct of the Governmem; 
of India to conduct negotiations on these matters with the Governments 
of the various Dominions. I think success is much more assured in this 
way of approach than it might have been if we had always spoken through 
and our case had only been transmitted direct by the Imperial Govern- 
ment themselves. I must acknowledge on my part the very great help 
and sympathy I received at the deliberations of the Imperial Conference 
from the Premiers of the various Dominions. With one notable excep- 
tion— which I daresay is present in the minds of you all— the statement 
of the case for Indians received the most careful attention. The 
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Premiers were glad to find out our point of view and when they found 
it out and likewise recognised that it was compatible with their inmost 
wishes, I received every encouragement from them and promises of 
support in case a deputation from India were willing to proceed to the 
various localities and to present India’s case there. It was to me a 
matter of the greatest pleasure to find that India was so well received by 
the Premiers. But let me assure you. Ladies and Gentlemen, that the 
success of our cause and the passing of that resolution at the Imperial 
Conference, would not have been possible were it not for the forceful, 
enthusiastic and eloquent advocacy of our cause by the Premier of Great 
Britain himself. Mr. Lloyd George found it necessary at the last moment 
to interpose with his authority and with his great eloquence on behalf 
of India. More than anything else, it was the few word that he said 
at the end in favour of India’s cause that succeeded In bringing about 
the passing of that resolution. It is therefore primarily at the hands 
of the Imperial Cabinet that we had to look for the carrying out in full 
of the terms and purposes of that resDlution. In other words. Ladies and 
Gentlemen, in no spirit of controversy, but in the spirit of India’s best 
wishes, I put it to you that that resolute' on is going to be tested, not so 
much by the results of my n>ission into the Dominions, as by what takes 
place as regards Kenya and Uganda. I am full of apprehension at 
what might happen in case an adverse decision should be pronounced 
rather hastily by the Imperial Cabinet regarding the interests of Indians 
in these Crown Colonies. I hope nothing will happen in any way to prove 
that my apprehension is at all well founded, and I am in the fullest hope 
that at the last moment when the decision comes to be taken, the larger^ 
nobler, and the higher view will be taken and India’s wews and ambitions 
fully satisfied. It will not do for me however to hide from you or from 
myself 'the possibility that my hands might be a little weakened in the 
Dominions when I am speaking on behalf of Indians there, by any 
adverse treatment of Indians in the Colonies of Kenya and Uganda where 
not a large local legislature, nor unsympathetic Parliaments, but the 
authorities of Whitehall are themselves concerned. 

His Excellency was also pleased to refer to my critics. I have a 
great many of them and I rejoice that they should pay so much attention 
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to so obscure an individual. I have tried in more than one place to 
present the true aspect of my forthcoming tour. I have tried to 
explain how this resolution arose and how in consequence of it I am 
being deputed by the Government of India. Much of the misrepresenta- 
tion has been dispelled, I am glad to say, but as it happens in all these 
cases, there is a good deal of residue left which it is impossible to clear 
away. Part of this residue doubtless relates to my personality and 
that need not concern anybody excepting myself. But I am bound 
to point out that a good part of this residue is likewise due to that 
brooding dissatisfaction which the non-co-operation movement has left 
behind — am taking it as of the past, I hope it is — as one of its most 
undesirable consequences. Too many of my friends, too many of my 
countrymen seem to think that the steps that wo have taken in acquiring 
Dominion status, whether at London, or at Geneva, or at Washington and 
now in Genoa, are but as so many pebbles thrown at us by a designing 
bureaucracy by which our political ineptitude is constantly tripped 
and betrayed. They seem to think that some of us who belong to what 
is called the Labour Party and who are trying as far as possible to 
improve negotiations with the Government are victims of a great self- 
deception, That what is equal partnership in the Britannic Common- 
wealth of Nations— usually called by Mr. Lloyd George “ the free Com- 
monwealth of free nations ” — ^that our equal partnership in that object 
is but a delusion and a snare. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, you will permit me to take up a few minutes 
of your time in describing what I consider to be the truth of the matter 
which is entirely forgotten by the somewhat hasty and unthinking critic 
in India. This Britannic Commonwealth of Nations is not always best 
understood by the 'Englishmen themselves. . Perhaps it is necessary 
not to be an Englishman so as to feel the great influence of this Common- 
wealth and to feel also its benevolence in full. Somehow or other I have 
an unquenchable faith in the future of this Commonwealth. I have been 
criticised every now and then for referring, in an excess of enthusiasm, to 
the ideals of the British Empire. ' But still I remained imperturbable. 
I belong to the Servants of India Society of which the basic Article is the 
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belief that the connection of India with England is somehow on high 
intended to fulfil some high purposes for the benefit of the world. Be- 
longing to that Society I have never wavered in the faith that I shall 
presently endeavour to put before you. This British Commonwealth 
ot Nations has done many things in the past. It has great exploits to its 
credit. It has great achievements in the moral sphere to its credit. 
Doubtless — lilce all human institutions — its history is disfigured by many 
things v'hich Britishers themselves would be the first to wish could be 
forgotten. Doubtless there are many things wliich may be pronounced 
to be serious imperfections and flaws, either in the way in which this 
Commonwealth has been built up or in the way in which it is now held 
together, but we are stud3dng a great political institution, we are stud3nn g 
a mass of events connected inextricably with human affairs all over the 
world and it were a pity to apply to it our petty measures or our small 
things. I take it that this great political organization stands unique 
amongst the political institutions of the world, for one thing above all 
otheis I wish it were generally recognised, it stands for one thing more 
thnn any other and that is the reconciliation of the East and the West. 
Tiie bringing together in happy harmony the people of varied races and 
varied complexions. The blending together under one law, under one 
Sovereign, under one Imperial Parliament, people of adverse nationali- 
ties, various cultures, hitherto felt in many another political organizations 
to be irreconcilable and never under one flag. There are, as some of you 
miy have seen, people who sit down and think deeply in these busy times, 
there are great writers, great thinkers, seers of the future who would, in 
their moments of hesitation as to the future of our civilization, to the 
future of our humanity, tell us in solemn tones that perhaps the world to- 
day is moving forward at no long period to a great clash between the East 
and the West, between the White and the Coloured population, and that 
that clash mil be marked by the shedding of more blood, by the destruc* 
tion of more human property and more human happiness than any clash 
ill the story of our country. Whether that be so or not, it is too much 
for one connected \vith the practical affairs of the moment to say, but it 
does not look impossible. There are many things which seem to point to 
the hash of smaller and peirier difficulties, and it is not unlikely that 
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we should hear in no long time the rumble of a mighty earthquake whereby 
this planet can be rudely shaken. But, Ladies and Gentlemen, if only the 
British Commonwealth were wisely guided in its time, if only British 
statesmanship, which has always provedequal to the greatest emergencies, 
proved equal to the greatest of all emergencies.” If only the British Com- 
monwealth kept its even temper, in spite of ups and do^vns, in its up- 
ward progress, there is no serious risk of this great earthquake submerging 
this planet. 1 ask you, Ladies and Gentlemen, where, in any Empire, in 
any political union there are people of so many adverse ways and complex- 
ions and cultures as within the British Empire ? I ask you to reflect 
solely to see the march of events from a safe distance of, say, two or three 
hundred years. I ask you in all seriousness whether it is not in this 
Britannic Commonwealth that we see the beginning of a great and happy 
solution of these discords that those who look into the future frighten us 
with. And where in this world- wide Empire is the conflict of race with 
race, of colour with colour, of civilization with civilization, more marked, 
more evidenced, more fraught with possibilities of good and evil, more 
perplexing to the intelligent student of human affairs than in this India, 
where we all dwell ? Here there are great administrators, statesmen who 
from day to day are occupied with great affairs. The Viceroy, Governors, 
the Commander-in-Chief — all dealing with the administration of a great 
Continent. Members of Council and great potentates leading the des- 
tinies of millions. Secretaries to the Government of India who, if the 
secret be told, are only a libtle more powerful than their chiefs. Deputy 
Secretaries and Under Secretaries who, I understand, with the turning of 
a phrase may bring into view or turn aside mighty issues. All who in 
high spheres or in low are making or marring the destinies of millions. 
You all have passed through an excep tionally trying time. Y ou have my 
profoundest sympathy for the patience and forbearance with which on 
both sides you seem to have tided over the difficulties. It is not my busi- 
ness to say one word that will aggravate the difficulties of the situation, for 
we are passing through the period of transition. Do let me, in the name 
ofthis great Britannic Commonwealth of Nations, ask you to remember 
that if the Britannic Commonwealth has a high mission and a noble 
destiny, that mission and that destiny cannot be fulfilled except through 
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you. That on each one of 3 "Ou devolves a part of that high mission and 
that high d(‘stiny. Perhaps somo of you immersed as you are in the 
daily routine of your woi];» do not realize ho^7 great your responsibility is. 

It is not to the India of to- da^y It is not to the Britain of to-day, b ut it is 
for the sake of our great civilization built up through century uiDoii 
century of heroic effort. I ask you to remember in your daily work 
that it is not the demands of the hour, it is not the interests that may 
be immediately vested in you — but if I may venture for one moment to bo 
so impertinent as to state to you — ^high administrators — that it is not to 
the reconciliation of vested interests only that your wish and your destiny 
are to be fulfilled. We never have seen in the country such a wreck of 
hope and faith in the government of the day. I say this in all solemnity. 
We have never seen such a total wreck of faith by the people as to-day. 
It rests with you to rebuild this hope by constantly remembering that you 
are but the front wheels of the future, that you are, each one individually, 
the chosen vehicle of the great spirit of benevolence that has always 
ennobled the British Government in its mission in the world. I venture 
to think that it be your purpose — as I have no doubt it is the purpose of 
all who derive authority from you — to jiut your faces constantly forward 
never to turn back in this great work to which you have put your hands, 
but to see that your duty to India, and your duty to the India of the 
Britannic Commonwealth, is nothing less than the great duty you owe to 
civilization and to humanity. 

Your Excellency, I have been compelled to take up a little of your 
time to speak cn behalf of this idea of Empire about which 1 have been 
supposed to be a little over-enthusiastic, but as I have known that my 
country cannot prosper except by rising to the fullest policical height 
within the British Commonwealth, I am one of those who identify 
British Commonwealth and India in one close and visible union. If 
I speak of the one, I seem necessarily to bo speaking of the other. I wish 
I had the fire of eloquence to transmit to you something of the great enthu- 
siasm that 1 feel for the future of the world and of civilization, of which it 
seems to me this British Commonwealth is the instrument designed by 
Providence to be the gieatest and noblest of instruments. 
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^”22. OP INDIA AND CEYLON. 

His Excellency the Viceroy received a deputation of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce of India and Ceylon at Viceregal Lodge on the 
30th May, and in replying to the address said : — 

Gentlemn,—! feel it sliows great public spirit on tbe part of 
tbe Associated Chambers to have deputed you to take the long 
journey to Simla for the purpose of laying before- me in a matter 
of such \dtal importance to the country and to the Govern- 
ment the views of bodies who justly claim to represent the con- 
sidered commercial and industrial opinion of India. This is 
the first time, I understand^ that Indian and European Cham- 
bers have acted together in approaching the Viceroy on a ques- 
tion of general importance of this nature. That you have 
taken this step not to promote in particular any special activity 
in which your Chambers are interested, but in connection with 
an issue which you rightly believe to affect in a serious degree 
the interests of the tax-payers, the people of India generally 
and the well-being of the country at large, augurs well of the 
existence in your communities of a sense of responsibility which 
should animate all enlightened sections of the people in public 
afiairs in India. I have a firm belief in the necessity of main- 
taining a close touch between Government and the great com- 
mercial and industrial communities, and I would value an 
expression of your views at anytime ; but for the special reasons 
to which I have referred, I particularly welcome your 
deputation to-day and have heard your observations with no 
common interest. 

In the first place, let me assure you that I and my Govern- 
ment are fully alive to our serious financial situation and to the 
importance of establishing equilibrium between actual current 
expenditiire and a reasonable estimate of revenue. Ve realise 
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the effect of continued deficits and borrowing operations upon 
trade interests. We clearlj recognise that one of the first 
avenues to be explored, and thoroughly explored is the ques- 
tion of our expenditure. As regards the latter, we are prepared 
to place it in the crucible and put it fully to the test. With 
reference to each department and each of its several activities 
in detail, we intend to prove it by the reaction test of whether 
the department as a whole and each of its activities severally 
are absolutely necessary and indispensable ; and if the answer- 
to that test is in the affirmative^ we propose to employ further 
.searching processes to ascertain whether its activities permit of 
reduction in expendiure or and even if the latter be the 
answer, we will not be content to rest there, but will examine 
whether an efficient result could not be attained by a complete 
•change of method d treatment if that points the way to saving, 
I hope you will be convinced by what I have said that we intend 
no half measures. We protect nothing ; we conceal nothing ; 
’we reserve nothing; we do not apply any temporising mea- 
sures to our bodily disease. We desire to lay our ailments and 
the history and facts of our constitution frankly and without 
reserve before the physician, and we are prepared, as far as it 
is compatible with efficient government and the primary 
necessities of safety and good administration, to submit to 
operation, to cautery, to the letting of blood or to rigorous diet. 

As regards the Cominittee which is to report to the Govern- 
ment of India, we have secured as Chairman Lord Inchcape, 
I cannot too highly praise the high sense of public duty which 
has actuated one of the busiest of men after his recent arduous 
labours to undertake this work. I know that I express the 
, opinion of those before me when I say tha± we could hardly 
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have secured one more fitted in every way to direct these investi- 
gations in India. His knowledge of India, where he first made 
his reputation in business, and his unique experience of prob- 
lems similar to ours gained during his membership of the G oddes 
Committee, single him out as one who is peculiarly gifted for the 
task in which he has consented to help us. As regards the mem- 
bers of his Committee, I hope and believe that when the full 
constitution is announced — as it will be very shortly — it will 
command the confidence of allw^hoare interested in the financial 
condition of India, and will satisfy them of our earnestness of 
purpose. We are attempting to secure advisers whose quali- 
fications are beyond dispute, who will examine our problems 
from a wholly novel and unbiassed angle of view, but with 
the lens of acumen and experience. The Secretary is to be 
Mr. Howard — ^Lord Inchcape’s own selection. Mr. Howard was 
at one time associated with our finances in India. He is per- 
sonally kno^wn, I think, to some of your deputation and, 

I believe, the Committee will be able to rely implicitly on his 
experience of the financial aspects of all questions connected 
wdth the Government of India. Liaison officers will be attached 
to the Committee to place all our archives at their disposal 
and to explain the precise function, or alleged function, of the 
various wheels in our complex administrative machinery. 

The field of the labours of the Committee is the whole of 
the administrative machine of the Central Government and the 
processes which it controls or drives. This includes mihtary 
expenditure under the terms of reference already made public. 
You will have perceived that they are identical, except for minor 
verbal modifications, with those of the Geddes Committee. 
They enjoin scrutiny of all departments and branches and of 
ev3ry class of expenditure, -But of course, just as with the 
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Geddes Committeej the final determination upon matters of 
policy will rest with the Government. 

It would be a waste of time and money to burden those who 
are to do the expert assay with the labours of the crushing or 
with the collection of the spoil for examination. Much of the 
spade w^ork will be accomplished before the Comiiiittee assem- 
bles. The preparatory w^ork has already been entrusted to an 
experienced officer of the Finance Department wffio is on special 
duty and is even now er gaged in searching enquiries in each 
Department. Some of this preliminary work has indeed al- 
ready been completed. A Committee, w'hich I recently ap- 
pointed under the presidentship of Mr. Imies and of which 
General Hudson and Mr. Sim were members, has finished 
an investigation into the question of the staffs employed at 
Army Headquarters. I cannot commend too highly the 
thoroughness with which tins examination was pursued and the 
expedition with which their report was submitted. 

Adequate steps have been taken to ensure that the Com- 
mittee wffien it assembles, will be supplied with full informa- 
tion on every point wffiich it may desire to investigate. As 
regards expedition, Lord Inchcape’s engagements prevent him 
from reaching India before October ; but we hope before then 
to make a substantial advance into the field of examination in 
which they have to labour. We have taken every precaution 
to ensure that the investigation starts under the best possible 
auspices and is in position to dispose of its work with expedi- 
tion. 

One result which we hope for from this preliminary work 
is that we may find ourselves able, as a result of the department's 
‘ scrutiny of their own expenditure and of the critical examination 
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carried out by our Special Officer to prune off and lop redun- 
dant and unnecessary branches in advance of the sittings of the 
Committee. Instructions to this effect have already been 
issued to all departments ; and it will be one of the chief tasks 
of the Officer on Special Duty to watch the progress of this kind 
of retrenchment and to direct the enquiries of the departments 
into profitable channels. He has also been instructed to 
devote special attention to cases where the activities of a depart- 
ment deal with provincial subjects. 

I note your observations regarding New Delhi, I can assure 
you that my Government are fully cognisant of the criticism 
and discussion in the Press and otherwise relating to this monu- 
mental work, and the subject is engaging our most careM 
attention with a view, if possible, to restricting the expenditure. 

I hope that what I have told you will give you confidence 
in the earnestness of purpose of my Government. In spite of 
what is at times said to the contrary, I have every reason to 
believe from the reports that come to me from all parts of India 
that the Government, which is representative of India in a 
greater degree than previous Central Governments, is inspiring 
trust and confidence. Whilst desiring to join with you to-day 
in avoiding controversial issues, I must remind you that mj 
Government have been faced with difficulties of an exceptional 
nature. The aftermath of war, trade depression, reduced 
exchange, high prices, economic distress, troubles in Malabar 
and on the frontier and political agitation, combined tonreate 
a most complex situation. In addition, the great changes in 
problems connected with the working of the reformed consti- 
tution had to be compassed in the midst of considerable poli- 
tical unrest. In our judgment this situation in its various 
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stages of progressioa required careful and patient handling. 
May I remind you that patience is a political virtue which often 
demands greater courage than more picturesque forms of 
action, But it should never he practised indefinitely 5 it mav 
pass the limit of a virtue and hecomo a fault, and we have not 
hesitated to take resolute action when we thought conditions 
required it. I hope I may not claim that the policy of my 
Government has been justified by events and that India will 
enjoy a period of greater peace and tranquillity. For a time, at 
any rate, — and I trust for a long time — we have comparative 
peace. We have an atmosphere in which our political life and 
economic progress can grow and develop on right lines. In this 
development I am in full accord with you that the restoration of 
financial equilibrium in India, based upon retrenchment, where 
possible, of expenditure, is of most urgent importance, and you 
may rely upon my utmost efforts to secure this result. 

You have supplem^ited your address by very notable 
speeches delivered by three of your body who are well known 
in India ; and if I do not travel into all the roads along which 
they have themselves journeyed, it is only because I fear to 
express any opinion likely in any way to affect the labours of the 
Retrenchment Committee. Let me assure you that I am as 
fully persuaded as each one of you of the vital necessity of 
cutting down expendiiure, wherever we can do it, with due 
regard to efficiency of government. Retrenchment is poor 
economy if it results in inefficiency, because that inevitably 
leads to waste and extravagance. 

You struck the right note throughout when you impressed 
upon me the necessity for retrenchment, whilst bearing in mind 
also, the equal necessity for efficiency of administration. You 
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Address from iJie Associated Oliamhers of Commerce of Lidia ajul Ceylon, 
Lave mentioned a variety of subjects. I am tempted to discuss 
them with you, but I must refrain. I tbink, if I were to 
do so, I should be embarking upon a very long speech and upon 
subjects in which speaking generally there is not such a great 
difierence of opinion between us. That above all things we 
must do our utmost to avoid deficits in the future, I assure you, 
does not require elaboration by you, although I am glad to have 
the support of your ob'jorvations. It came to me as a shock 
when I discovered that for four years there had been a deficit of 
90 crores in the four annual budgets, — a subject to which 
Mr. Purshotamdas Thakurdas has referred. This year we again 
have a deficit, but of that I shall say nothing more to-day. 
It has been much discussed and we have to face the situation 
as it now is. There are vast problems to be considered ; but it 
is above all necessary that we should devote our attention 
to them in the interest of India, that, we may bring about 
the equilibrium we all desire. May I, however, say that I do 
not think we should be too despondent about the situation. I 
was more familiar with the financial conditions of England 
before I came here ; and although I preface my observations 
by paying due regard to the far greater wealth of that country, 
yet at the same time, I cannot but think that in comparison 
with the loans we in England have had to contract for the pur- 
pose of the Great War, India fortunately for her is in a better 
position. India has this great advantage over Great Britain 
and other countries in that the greater part of her loan account 
consists, as Mr. Rhodes has pointe 1 out, of loans which bring 
revenue. They are productive not unproductive, that is a 
factor not to be forgotten when anxiety is felt regarding the 
loans for which India is responsible. I do not make this obser- 
vation with the idea of behttling in the slightest degree the 
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serious financial condition of India, but for the purpose of giving 
some comfort ; whilst realising the immense importance of 
restoring equilibriuna and of reducing expenditure wherever 
possible, nevertheless it is desirable not to fall into the error— 
as persons might easily do who may not have such a full appre- 
ciation of the situation as you have — of exaggerating the 
seriousness of the conditions of India at the present moment. 

I am glad to have had the opportunity of receiving you and 
of listening to you and I am encouraged by your presence as 
representative of both the Great Britain and Indian commer- 
cial communities of India, joining together here for the benefit 
of India^ to make representations to me as Viceroy, designed 
for the advantage of India. In this joining together of the 
commercial communities for this purpose, which I understand 
takes place for the first time, I would express the hope that 
I see the first step towards* that greater co-operation between 
British and Indians in all fields of activity in India for the bene- 
fit of India and of the Indian people. 


COMBINED MEETING OF THE ST. JOHN AMBULANCE ASSOCIa- 
TION AND INDIAN RED CROSS SOCIETY. 

The following is His Excellency the Viceroy’s speech at the combined 
meeting of the St. John Ambulance Association and Indian Red Cross 
Society held at Viceregal Lodge, Simla, on the 24th June 1922 

Your Excellencies, Your Highness, Ladies and Gentlemen , — 
One striking note of our meeting to-day is the unanimity which 
M20PSV 
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has prevailed ; and I have been asking myself whether it is real 
ox whether it is simply because we do not seem to afford an 
opportunity to those who may have different views to express 
before us. But I have come to the conclusion that in the state 
of our business there is no room for controversy. We are all 
agreed upon various matters that have come before you, and 
that this is in a sense an uneventful meeting. Not even the 
warlike appearance of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief 
has managed to stir up any hostility which is only another ex- 
pression of what we have learnt, that all these men of war make 
excellent men of peace. Further, there is some satisfaction in 
knowing that although the reports of these two bodies are un- 
eventful and there are no great splashes of colour about them ; 
yet they do show forward movement, and I think we must con- 
gratulate ourselves upon these conditions. At the meeting of 
these two Societies joined together for this purpose and ani- 
mated by the same spirit of benefiting humanity, let us hope 
that we see in the unanimity that prevails, some indication of 
what we hope will spread itself throughout the world in dealing 
with these and kindred subjects. 

Last year at the Annual Meeting of the St. John’s Ambul- 
ance Association I expressed two convictions regarding the work 
of the Association. In the first place, I laid emphasis on my 
confidence that the great tradition established by the Associa- 
tion during the war would find expression in times of peace 
in an increase of enterprise to help suffering humanity among 
the non-official elements of the population. In the second 
place, I ventured to predict that at our next Annual Meeting 
we should be able to congratulate ourselves on an increasingly 
satisfactory record of progress. 
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The suminary of His Excellency the Gomniander-in-Chief, 
which deals with the work accomplished hy the Association 
during the past nine months, has more than justified my con- 
victions. There has been a most gratifying expansion of the 
activities of the Association and there are abundant signs that a 
considerable class among the public in India recognize the 
opportunity which the Association provides for working for the 
benefit of the noblest cause known to humanity. The centres 
now number 368 : Membership has increased to 8,943 while over 
12,000 persons have attended the 612 courses of instruction 
which have been held. By means of the latter, it is the aim of 
the Association to raise up by degrees a body of men and women 
skilled in rendering first aid and trained in Home nursing. On 
the inestimable benefit of the spread of this class of knowledge 
to the people of India there can be no two opinions. 

Last year I had a special word to say about the work of the 
St. John’s Ambulance Brigade. I am as deeply impressed as 
ever with the utility and stimulating character of this aspect of 
the Association’s work. I understand that a proposal is now 
under consideration to form cadet divisions for the instruc- 
tion of the young ‘in the rudiments of what our Association 
holds to be of special value. It is hoped to imbue the youth 
of the country, at a time wb^^n their minds are in the most 
plastic and receptive stage, with, the first principles of hygiene 
and with the benefits of physical exercise and fundamental 
health regime. I trust this proposal may prove feasible and 
meet with support. A diffusion of knowledge on these subjects 
among the growing generation may be hoped to produce a rich 
harvest in years to come in increased health and well-being 
among the people as a whole. It is popular ignorance on these 
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subjects wbicb helps to fill hospitals and to add unnecessarily 
to the woeful tale of human suffering, 

I now turn to the work of the Eed Cross Society of which 
General Sir William Edwards has given us an account. The 
function in peace time of the Eed Cross Society may be summed 
up in the words public health reform. Without public health 
reform the betterment of social conditions become an empty 
phrase. Social reform and service are plants of recent growth 
in India ; and within the last three decades there has been 
a marked change in public opinion in England also in favour of 
progress in these matters. This change is largely the result 
of the work of voluntary organizations in the education of the 
general public in the advantages of hygiene. 

This is a field in which the Indian Eed Cross Society is emi- 
nently fitted to labour. The actual work must fall on the 
Branch Committees, of which there are now 15 in India. 
Each Branch Committee must create an organization adapted to 
its own peculiar circumstances and local conditions and needs. 
Tor the prosecution of this work, if success is to be attained, a 
wide membership is essential. The enlightenment of public 
opinion is best secured by actual demonstration. Apart from 
popular health instructions, Provincial administrations and 
local bodies may be assisted in various ways, such as by the 
institution of Childwelfare Centres, the provision of Public 
Health Nurses including midwives and by assistance in the 
form of service or funds to hospitals, anti-tuberculosis dispen- 
saries and leper asylums and so on. 

Demonstration of health measures is the most fertile me- 
thod of educating public opinion ; for, where people realize the 
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benefit, they will demand extension of facilities for securing 
healthful conditions and assist actively in measures taken to 
promote them ; where such a movement has taken root, local 
administrations will feel confident that the money spent on the 
installation of public health measures will not be wasted by 
the failure of the public to make full use of them ; and financial 
stringency will receive assistance in service and finance from 
those who value and understand these activities. 

The League of Eed Cross Societies at Geneva is anxious to 
render practical assistance to the member societies in their 
organization and -development. With this object in view it is 
proposed to hold periodical regional conferences of member 
societies in localities easily accessible to them. I am glad to 
announce that an Oriental Red Cross Conference has been con- 
vened at Bangkok for the end of November this year, at which 
questions concerning the working of Red Cross Societies in the 
Orient and methods of improving their organization will be 
discussed. There is also a proposal that aiter the close of the 
Conference a delegation of the League should tour in India. 
This proposal has not yet been definitely accepted ; but if it 
takes shape, I am sure that Branch Committees in India will ex- 
tend a cordial welcome to the members of the delegation, and 
will derive no small benefit from their advice and experience 
and be enabled as a result to formulate more complete pro- 
grammes for the extension of their activities. 

It often strikes one in thinking of the work of these societies 
that peace time is perhaps not the most fortunate for the develop- 
ment of their activities. In times of war there is common peril, 
common suffering, common sacrifice, with the result that a wave 
of sympathy radiates from one human being to another when 
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engaged in the same pursuit and afiected by the same fate. 
Each can help the other and all join in the work for the benefit 
of humanity. But in times of peace the work is dull, it lacks 
the picturesque, it has not the stimulus of warm-blooied 
patriotism. Let us not think that the work on behalf of these 
societies performed by those who devote themselves to it, is 
less noble in time of peace than in time of war. Indeed, the 
work for the benefit of mankind done by these societies, is 
just as gi’eat in time of peace as in time of war, for heroism is 
sometimes greater when it involves continued effort in dull 
drab and dreary conditions. 

And it is for this reason that I would make this appeal to 
you, the members of these societies, and even more to those 
who are not members, to come in and join in the work of both 
these Associations to remember perhaps—a thought that just 
crosses my mind — that it is better that nations should be en- 
gaged in making alliances, treaties, conventions, and under- 
standings for the purpose of regulating healthful conditions for 
their various people, than in seeking to make that kind of com- 
bination which may ensure great strength and power of 
enforcing will upon others, I am reminded to make this obser- 
vation to you when I think of the work which the League of 
Nations has already in hand, has only really started : there is 
much yet to accomplish, but nevertheless it does represent the 
union of nations, of those who are members sitting together 
taking part — ^as India has taken part among them — ^for the 
ptnpose of arriving at stable conditions for Governments. So 
far of course they have travelled over very little of the ground 
towards securing that which will become possible to Govern' 
ments only when other Governments join them. I am not going 
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to discuss with you a very wide subject of their task save to say 
that I am sure you will agree that the benefit to mankind is 
greater when the nations combine for the purpose. Let us hope 
that the Conferences that are taking place and will be arranged 
in future, will continue to work in this way for the benefit of the 
peoples of the nations and that in the end these societies, which 
exist for the purpose of doing the great work, to which I have 
referred, "will become more prosperous and receive greater sup- 
port even than in the past. As the spread among the nations of 
the development of helpful conditions for the people continues 
and the movement for the prevention of destructive conditions, 
so those, who are not yet inside but outside these societies, will 
realize all the benefits, that can be obtained by joining these 
Associations. India, where the spiritual seems to touch the 
man so quickly, should make greater response and will, I believe, 
be quickly brought to understand the needs of suffering people 
and be ready to give sympathy and quick to attempt to remedy. 
I hope you, and all of us engaged in this work, will be able next 
year to bear in mind all that is necessary for the well-being of 
these societies and meet again with the same unanimity without 
any dissentient voice to hear once again a report which will 
be a token once more of the wider activities of these societies 
which are only a short and compendious method of giving 
expression to benefits and advantages for mankind. 
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DEPUTATIOI7 PROM LEADING INDIAN GENTLEMEN IN CON 
NECTION WITH THE PRIME MINISTER’S SPEECH IN THE 
HOUSE OP COMMONS ON THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICES. 

A deputation of Indian Gentlemen waited on His Excellency the 
Viceroy at Viceregal Lodge, Simla, on the 19th August and read the follow- 
ing address 


May it 'phase Your ExcdUncyr-^YouT Excellency is, no doubt, 
aware of the deep and widespread stir caused in all Indian pclitical circles 
by the speech on Indian affairs delivered by the Prime Minister in the 
House of Commons on the 2nd of this month. Speaking of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms, during the course of that speech, the Prime Minister 
declared “ Those changes were in the nature of an experiment. They 
must be treated as an experiment— a great and important experiment- 
hut stiH an experiment.” He further declared that it remained to be seen 
that a system of this kind adapted to Western needs was suitable for India. 
Speaking of the British Civil Services in this country, the Prime Minister 
stated that whatever the success of Indians, whether as Parliamentarians 
or as administrators, he could “ see no period when they can dispense 
with the guidance and assistance of a small nucleus of British Civil 
Servants and British officials in India”. According to him, the British 
Civil Servants “ are the steel-frame of the whole structure ” and he did 
not care “ what you build on or to it ; if you take that steal - frame out, the 
fabric will collapse Coming as these pronouncements do from the Head 
of His Majesty’s Government, and inconsistent as they obviously are with 
the declared policy of the British Parliament as embodied in the pre- 
amble to the Government of India Act of 1919, they have very naturally 
created feelings of deep disappointment and of grave concern throughout 
the length and breadth of India. 

Your Excellency, at a time when the British Empire was engaged in 
a life-and-death struggle, when India’s sons had demonstrated their devo- 
tion to the British Throne by shedding their life-blood on the battle- 
fields of three Continents, the then Secretary of State, speaking on behalf 
of His Majesty’s Government, made a pronouncement of policy in the 
House of Commons on 2-Oth August 1917, which has been rightly charac- 
terized as the Magna Charta of India, That announcement, we venture 
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to remind Your Excellency, was to tke following effect : — “ The policy 
of His Majesty’s Government, with which the Government of India are in 
complete accord, is that of the increasing association of Indians in every 
branch of the administration and the gradual development of self-govern- 
ing institutions with a view to the progressive realization oFresponsible 
government in India as an integral part of the British Empire.” This 
epoch -ma.king announcement was correctly characterized by the authors 
of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms Report as “ the most momentous 
utterance ever made in India’s chequered history According to them 
it “ pledged the British Government in the clearest terms to the adoption 
of a new policy towards three hundred millions of people In order to 
give effect to this solemn pledge, the Right Hon’ble E. S. Montagu came 
out to India and as a result of the joint enquiry held by him and His Excel- 
lency Lord Chelmsford, a scheme of reforms was formulated which, having 
been carried through the two Houses of Parliament, finally assumed the 
form of the Government of India Act of 1919. The preamble to that 
Act reproduced verhaiim the declaration of policy made in 1917, which 
thus received the final sanction of the British Parliament. At the inaugu- 
ral meeting of the Reformed Councils brought into existence under the 
pro , i^ions of that Act in February 1921, His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Connaught conveyed to the Indian Legislature, and through them to 
the people of India, a gracious message from His Majesty the King-Em- 
peror, of which the following extract is of particular significance in con- 
nection with the object with which we have ventured to trespass on Your 
Excellency’s valuable time to-day : — “ For years ”, said His Imperial 
Majesty, “ it may be for generations, patriotic and loyal Indians have 
-dreamed of Swaraj for their motherland. To-day, you have the begin- 
ning of Swaraj within my Empire and widest scope and ample opportunity 
for progress to the liberty which my other Dominions enjoy It is 
unnecessary for us in this Address to multiply quotations from speeches 
delivered by responsible IVIinisters of the Crown ia England as well as by 
His Excellency Lord Chelmsford in India in this connection. The 
declaration of 1917, the preamble to the Government of India Act, 1913, 
iand His Majesty the King-Emperor’s Gracious Message, are conclusive of 
the fact that the scheme of Reforms, far from being an experiment to be 
M20PSV 
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pursued or abandoned at will, constitutes a definite stage towards the goal 
of British policy as laid down by Parliament and confirmed by our gracious 
King-Emperor. These reforms have already been carried into effect ; 
we are nearing the fourth Session of the Refcarmed Councils, and the 
manner in which the representatives of the people in these Councils have 
discharged their responsibilities to their King and country have already 
received welcome approval of two successive Viceroys- of India. Indeed, 
even the Prime Minister in the very speech, with reference to which we 
have ventured to request Your Excellency’s permission to present this 
Address, has admitted that even during the short period that the Reform- 
ed Councils have been in existence, there has been a very considerable 
measure of success m spite of the drawbacks which have manifested them- 
selves In these circumstances, the Prime Minister’s emphatic pro- 
nouncement, characterizing the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms as an 
experiment, the suitability of which to Indian conditions, according to- 
him, yet remains to be seen, has rightly created wide-spread feelings of 
deep disappointment and grave concern in all Indian political circles. 

Your Excellency, no responsible Indian can be desirous of injuring 
the position of existing members of our Indian CivE Service, or of depriv- 
ing them in any manner of the emoluments which they at present enjc^. 
Moreover, we all recognize that for some time to come the presence of 
a British element in our Services will be conducive to the best interests of 
the Indian admi ni stration. But, f orthe Prime Minister to characterize the 
British element in our Services as the steel-frame of the whole structure on 
which alone you must build and the removal of which, according to him, 
must result in the coBapse of the fabric, and to say that he co-uld see no 
. period when India could dispense with the guidance and assistance of the 
British Civil Servant, amounts to a denial of the basic principle of respon- 
' sible government. It is not surprising, therefore, that the Prime Minister’s 
pronouncements have given rise to a fear lest, in making them, the Head 
of His Majesty’s Government be going back upon the solemn pledge given 
in Parliament on 20th August 1917 and finally carried out in its adoption 
by Parliament in the preamble to the Government of India Act of 
19ia 
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Your Excellency, as the Head of the Government of India, you are 
the guardian of the interest of 315 millions of His Majesty’s subjects 
ill this country* You have already, in many ways, given proof of your 
generous sympathy with the legitimate aspirations of the people. Just 
at the moment when political conditions in India were steadily under- 
going improvement and the hearts of sincere well-wishers of Indian consti* 
tutional progress were full of hope, the pronouncement made by His 
Majesty’s Prime Minister has created in this country a position which it 
is essential, alike in the interests of the Government as well as of the 
people, should be cleared up. The only means, we venture to submit, 
of achieving this desirable end is % clear declaration that His Majest/s 
Government have no intention of going back upon the policy finally adopt- 
ed in 1917 and 1919 of the ultimate grant of full responsible government 
to India and an authoritative re-afiirmation of that policy. While enter- 
mg our respectful but emphatic protest against the declarations made by 
the Prime Minister mentioned above, we earnestly appeal to Your Excel- 
lency to take the necessary steps to obtain such a declaration from His 
Majesty’s Government in order to allay the fears which have profoundly 
disturbed the minds of all sincere well-wishers of peaceful progress in 
this country. 

In conclusiom we beg to offer to Your Excellency our grateful thaUks 
for having granted us this opportunity of giving expression, to the-feelings 
of deep concern which, at this moment, are creating grave -misgivings 
throughout the length and breadth of India with regard not only to the 
constitutional changes which have already been introduced in this country 
but also to her future advancement towards the ultimate goal of full 
responsible government solemnly promised to her by the British Parlia- 
ment as well as in the gracious message of our King-Emperor at the in- 
auguration of the Beformed Councils. 

List of Members of the Deputation, 

1. Bawa Ujagar Singh Bedi, Member, Legislative Assembly. 

2. Mr. M. K. Reddi Gabtj-, Member, Legislative Assembly, 

Madras. 

3. Sardar Bahadur Sardab Gajjan Singh, CJ.E., Member, 

Legislative Assembly. 
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4. Mian Muhammad Shah Nawaz, Bar.-at-Law, Member, Punjab 

Legislative Council. 

5. Sardar Chabanjit Singh of Kapurthala, Jullundur. 

6. Major Nawab Ahmed Nawaz Khan, M.B.E., Nawab of Dera 

Ismail Khan. 

7. Sardar Gulab Singh, Member, Legislative Assembly. 

8. Sardar Biebal Singh, Member, United Provinces Legislative 

Coimcil. 

9. Mr. P. K. Sen, Bar.-at-Law, Member, Legislative Council 

(Bihar and Orissa), Patna. 

10. Dr. A. A. Owen, M.D., Member, Punjab Legislative Council, 

Lahore. 

11. Thakur Nawab Ali Khan, Member, United Provinces 

Legislative Council. 

12. Khan Bahadur Maulvi Inam Ali, retired District and Sessions 

Judge, Lahore. 

13. Khan Bahadur Mir Muhammad Khan, Valdl, Vice-President, 

Simla Municipality. 

14. Mian Muhammad Raei, Bar.-at-Law, Lahore. 

16. Mr. U. N. Sen. 

16. Mr. P. Hukebji, Vice-President, Punjab Chamber of Com- 

merce. 

17. Mr. Kanhyalal Gauba, Bar.-at-Law, son of the Hon’ble 

Mr. Harkishen Lai. 

18. Mr. Dinshaw Hibjibhoy Pramji, of Messrs. Framji and Com- 

pany, Simla. 

19. LIr. S. K. Rudra, late Principal, St. Stephen’s College, Delhi. 

20. Sardar Jaideo Singh, Member, Punjab Chamber of Com- 

merce. 

21. Mr. Nathoo Ram, B.A., Bar.-at-Law, Simla, 

22. Maulvi Abdul Ghaeub, Reis of Simla. 
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23. Sheikh Muhamjiad Aplatoon, late Governor of Punch, Eeis 

of Lahore. 

24. Mr. Muhammad Umar, B.A., LL.B., Vakil, Simla. 

25. Lala Shankar Nath, M.A., LL.B., Vakil, Simla. 

23. Khan Saadat Alt, Secretary, Anjuman-i-Islamia, Lahore. 

27. Hakim Zaparvab Khan, Physician, Lahore. 

28. Lala Kanshi Ram of Brahmo Samaj, Simla and Lahore. 

29. Mian Bashtr Ahmed, Bar.-at-Law, Lahore. 

Hie Excellency in reply said: — 

Gentlemen , — I cordially welcome your deputation and am 
glad you have availed yourself of tliis means of expressing your 
views in plain, forcible yet restrained language. It also affords 
me the opportunity of maldng a reply which, I trust, will com- 
pletely relieve your apprehensions and anxieties. I have 
followed the comments and criticisms reflecting public opinion 
in India upon the speech of the Prime Minister with close 
attention, and I have been distressed to observe that you and 
others have thought the language of the speech was in con- 
flict with the declared policy of the British Parliament as em- 
bodied in the preamble of the Government of India Act of 1919, 
and denoted a departure from the policy of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment announced in formal declarations and His Majesty’s 
proclamations. I can well understand that those who have come 
to these conclusions are, as you say, deeply disappointed and 
gravely concerned. Let me assure you that if your inferences 
Were correct I should share your feelings and you would 
have my fullest sympathy. But in my judgment, and as I have 
understood the speech, there is no real ground for this sombre 
and almost sinister view of the Prime Minister’s language. You 
will, I am sure, agree with me that the meaning the Prime 
Minister intended to convey to his audience and to India cannot 
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properly be gathered from eolected isolated passages, but must 
be taken from the whole speech and with due regard to the cir- 
cumstances that led to its delivery and the purposes the Prime 
Minister sought to achieve. I have studied the speech and 
have re-read it by the light of the fierce criticism directed in 
India against it, and I remain of my first opinion and am unable 
to accept the meaning attributed to it in many quarters. Let 
me tell you how I understood it. When I read the text of the 
speech, and particularly in the light of the debate in the House 
of Commons, I concluded that the Prime Slinister intended to 
serve two purposes : the first, to utter a note of solemn Warning 
to those who, after the next election might intend to pursue the 
deliberate policy in the Legislature of paralysing the activities 
of Government, of rendering it impotent and reducing ad* 
ministration to chaos. Please observe that his note of warning 
is directed to the actions of those who may wish after the next 
election to wreck the Reforms. It is given not for the pujposo 
of indicating a change in the future policy of His Majesty’s 
Government but with the object of concentrating attention 
upon the mischievous consequences of the threatened action. 
You will remember that a section of those who are avowedly 
hostile to the Reforms advocate the plan of becoming members 
of the Legislature in order that they may destroy it and the 
Reformed Constitution. 

The Prime Minister’s second purpose, as I understood it was 
to give confidence to the members of the Civil Service, who 
played and still play so gre at and important a part in the ad- 
ministration of India, to allay their apprehensions regarding 
their emoluments and pensions and general .position since the 
'Reforms, andtorassure them-ofihissynapathy intke performance 
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of their trust and in the difficulties that confront them owing to 
changed conditions and increased cost of living, etc. It is com- 
mon knowledge that there is now in England a marked disincli- 
nation to enter the Indian Civil Services. This has seriously 
disturbed those of us who have great faith in the Services, 
and realize their importance in the progress and develop- 
ment of India. I do not pause here to discuss the changed' 
conditions. I merely refer to them at this moment for 
the purpose of understanding the Prime JVlinister's speech. 
It is I think obvious that these were the objects in the 
Prime IHinister’s mind when he addressed the House in reply- 
to speeches made by Hon’ble Members ujjon Indian afiairs. I' 
have some experience of the House of Commons and also of the 
Prime Minister, and I can assure you that had he intended to- 
announce or indicate a change of policy of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment he would not have failed to make his meaning clear,, 
and he would have left no room for argument regarding his- 
intentions. No speaker is more capable of expressing himself 
lucidly and forcibly. If I had had any doubt as to his meaning 
it would have been removed immediately I read the account, of 
the debate in the House. MTiat happened 1 After the Prime 
Minister had spoken Colonel Wedgwood asserted that the Prime 
Minister had threatened to withdraw the Eeforms. Sir Donald 
who had also hem?d the speech and is opposed to the 
Prime Minster and hia Government and who is one of the lead- 
ing Members of Parliament and of the Liberal Party, unmedia- 
tely dissented from this view and gave his interpretation 
of the speech, to which, as publicly reported, Mr. Lloyd George 
nodded assent. Lord Winterfcon, the Minister in charge of 
Indian affairs in the House of Cominons, gave, most complete 
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and unqualified denial to the suggestions of Colonel Wedgwood, 
and here again, the Prime Minister, seated on the Government 
Bench, in the presence of the members of his Government and 
of the House of Commons, made a gesture of assent which again 
was publicly reported, so that in the presence of his colleagues 
and of the assembled House the Prime Minister immediately 
repudiated the intentions imputed to him. Surely this is 
conclusive, and any ambiguity of language which may have 
existed, ceased to have importance. 

But on so grave a matter there should not be room for the 
faintest possibility of doubt, and I therefore placed myself in 
communication with the Prime Minister who authorizes me to 
say that nothing in his statement to the House of Commons 
was intended to conflict with, or to indicafcc any departure from, 
the policy announced in the formal declarations and His 
Majesty’s proclamations. I trust therefore that in any future 
observations there will be no place for the suggestion that the 
speech either did mark, or Was intended to mark, a change 
of policy by His Majesty’s Government. You have sought to 
ascertain whether there was any ground for the fears and 
apprehensions that besot you and others by reason of certain 
particular passages and expressions in the Prime Minister’s 
•speech. The answer is given in plain and unequivocal terms and 
should end controversy as to the meaning the Prime Minister 
intended to convey. 

In view of the explicit statements already made I am not 
minded to examine with you in detail particular words or sen- 
tences used by the Prime Minister. We are not discussing an 
Act of Parliament. You have sought to ascertain what the 
Prime Minister meant by words which appear to you to be 
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capable of an interpretation of grave import to India, That 
apprehension is however disposed of by the statement I have 
made to you. Yet you and others have laid so much stress 
upon, and directed so much criticism to, the use of the word 
experiment ” that I detain you for a moment to point out that 
in my judgment there is no ground for suggesting that the word 
as used or otherwise denotes a change of policy. Much atten- 
tion has been concentrated upon this word, and many subtle 
and ingenious attempts have been made to read into its use 
^some now declaration or indication of policy, and yet I think it 
requires a very cursory study of the whole of the literature upon 
the Reforms, including the preamble and other parts of the 
Statute, to realize that the plan adopted was a constitutional 
experiment. The Prime Minister in his speech said : There 

have been very able and distinguished Indians who have done 
their best to make the experiment a complete success, but others 
who have steadily opposed it. A good deal will depend upon 
the kind of representatives chosen at the next election, whether 
they will be men of moderate temper such as those who consti- 
tute the present Legislature, men who are honestly and earnest- 
ly trjdng to do their best to make the new constitutional experi- 
ment a success, or whether they would be men who are simply 
using all the powers of the machine in order to attain some 
purpose which is detrimental to British rule and subversive of 
the whole system upon which India has been governed up to 
now,’' I would call particular attention to the words “men 
who are honestly and earnestly trying to do their best to make 
the new corstitutional experiment a success ”, Does not that 
truly describe the position 1 Is not the new constitution 
under the Government of India Act a new departure, and, be 
M20PSV 
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iE added, one of tlie most momentous character ? The Govern- 
ment of India Act, as we all know, was passed to carry out the 
new policy introduced by the declaration of August 20tb, 191T,. 
substantially repeated in the preamble of the Statute. Is it not 
a perfectly legitimate use of popular language to refer to a new 
and hitherto untried departure as an experiment 1 May not 
every new venture by human beings be properly described as an 
experiment until it has achieved its object ? In the present 
case there is fortunately nc doubt — as the Prime Minister has- 
pointed out more than once in his speech, that a very consider- 
able measure of success has already boon attained even during 
the limited period of one year and a liolf of the existence of tne 
new constitution. The Prime Minister made generous references 
in his speech to the able and distinguished Indians who have 
striven their utmost to make the Reforms succeed and his;: 
language shows that he is as desirous as they that their efforts 
should ultimately prove completely successful, and although it 
is, I trust, scarcely necessary, I would add my fervent hope and’ 
my earnest prayer that nothing will happen to mar the successF 
of this policy. 

I notice also that not only you but others are seriously per- 
turbed by the sentences quoted by you from the Prime Minis- 
ter’s speech relating to the Civil Services. I Have already stated 
the circumstances that caused the Prime Minister to speak off 
the condition of the Indian Civil Services in this debate. As' 
I gather from such reports of the debate as I have seen, this was 
the precise point raised by the speeches of the Members of Parlia- 
ment who had introduced the subject of India into the debate 
then proceeding. I gather, both from your address and from all 
1 have read and heard, that there is apprehension lest this 
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language should indicate a modification of the hitherto puTSiied 
policy in accordance \^:ith the declaration i]i the piL-anitJe of 
the Statute : first, there are apprehensions regarding the pro- 
vision for the increasing association of Indians in every hranch 
of Indian administration. It is unnecessary jiov: to laoour 
discussion as to the meaning of the Prime Minister’s language, 
for he has made quite plain that there is no ground whatever 
for this apprehension ; secondly, the fear has teen expressed 
that it was no longer intended by His Majesty’s Government 
that there should be the gradual development in India of self- 
go verning institutions with a view to the progressive realisa- 
tion of responsible self-government in British India of course 
as an integral part of the Empire, Once again, the Prime 
.Minister has stated that there is no foundation for this appre- 
hension, and that the words of the preamble to the btatute 
which I have quoted stand now where they did before he made 
his speech and that no change was indicated by him. 

The assurances I have been enabled to give you sjould lay 
-at rest your fears and anxieties, and have I trust convinced 
you that the formal declarations and proclamations, so priced 
by you, are not affected by the Prime Minister’s speech ; that 
he never intended that they should be affected, that he meant 
rthem to remain and they do remain exactly as they v ere 
Before the debate in question. I have myself wondered that 
it could be thought that solemn promises and declarations made 
by His Majesty’s Government and by the King-Emjieror and 
translated into an Act of Parliament could be so lightly changed 
er modified, or that an intention to change would be arrived at 
without consultation with the Viceroy and the Government of 
India. I have already given expression to my viev s upen iU 
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Reforms and shall content myself to-day with repeating to you 
that I have the closest sympathy with your desire to proceed' 
along the road marked out in the famous declaration and I trust 
that you and all those who wish well to the new constitution, uud 
I and my colleagues in the Government of India, may continue 
in co-operation to labour for the eventual realization of your 
aims. 


OPENING OF THE AUTUMN SESSION OF THE INDIAN LEGIS* 
LATUEE, SIMLA, 1922. 

His Excellency the Viceroy opened in State the Autumn Session, of 
the Indian Legislature in the Chamber of the Legislative Assembly at 
Simla on the morning of the 5th September, and delivered the following 
speech ■ 

Once again it is my pleasant task to welcome you, the Mem- 
bers of the Indian Legislature, to the labours of a new session. 

Since I last addressed yon, many events of importance tO' 
India have occurred. Foremost among these is enshrined in 
our thoughts— the visit to India of His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales. A year ago in my address to yon I predicted 
that we might with confidence count on a welcome from India to* 
His Royal Highness characteristic of the traditional loyalty 
and devotion of the Indian people to the Royal House, and this 
confidence found a warm echo in your debates and activities. 

It is a source of deep gratification to us now that His Royal 
Highness has come and gone to feel that our predictions have? 
been justified. In spite of organised attempts to mar the recep- 
'tion on the part of a section of the community,, all eksses in 
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Britisli India and the Ruling States threw themselves with 
enthusiasm into the privileged task of welcoming His Royal 
Highness. His Royal Highness has moved among us and his. 
visit has demonstrated the loyalty of India to His Majesty the 
King-Emperor. His Royal Highness captivated us by his great 
personal charm ; he inspired us by his high sense of public duty 
and by his keen interest in all classes of His Majesty’s subjects- 
and in all our activities and problems. We are fortunate indeed 
in that the great traditions of the British Crown wiU, in the- 
fulness of time, be continued by him who came to us to know 
India and to be known by her and vrho left India with an abiding 
interest in her welfare. 

In the domain of external affairs, the subject uppermost in 
our minds is the proposed revision of the Treaty of Se\Tes. 
I can now add little to the statement I made at Peshawar in 
April last save to assure you that every stage in the develop- 
ments is followed by my Govermnent with keen and vratchfiil 
interest, and whatever action we can with propriety adopt to lay 
before the British Government the reasonable aspirations of the- 
Moslems of India regarding these developments, we have taken 
and shall not fail to take. 

It is gratifying to observe that the activities of my Govern- 
ment have not been without effect upon the Moslem population 
of India, who have readily acknowledged and appreciated that 
my Government have done their utmost to impress the Indian 
Muhammadan view* upon His Majesty’s Government. At this 
moment negotiations are proceeding with the object of arriving 
at a solution of this difficult and dehcate problem and it is there- 
fore undesirable for me to discuss the situation. I will only 
remind you that, as abeady stated by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, the representations wiU ^be fully considered and due 
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weight will te attached to tliein by His Majesty’s Government 
in so far as these are compatible with justice, their obligations 
to their illiies, and the adequate safeguarding of minorities. 
It is most earnestly to be hoped that these etiorls of His 
Majesty’s Government and their Allies will shortly result in 
the complete restoration of peace to the Near East. 

I am glad to inform you that cordial relations subsist with 
-all the Powers on our borders. Since I last addressed you a 
treaty has been concluded between liis Slajosty’s Government 
.and Afghanistan, and I feel confident that the bonds of 
friendship between Afghanistan and ourselves will be main- 
tained and grow in strength. 

There is peace on our tribal frontier except in Waziristan, 
.and even there I had hoped that the results achieved would 
enable mo to announce to you the winning stage in long pro- 
tracted operations. Owing to the gallantry of our troops, 
.substantial progress has already been made in the very difficult 
conditions well known to all who are acquainted with this 
frontier. But while some of the Wazir and Mahsud tribal 
sections have entered into satisfactory engagements with us, 
we have still to secure that complete tribal unanimity and 
co-opcration which alone can efLectivoly maintain peace. Our 
object in Waziristan is to ensure the security of life, honour, 
and property of those who are entitled to our protection, wliilst 
keeping our expenditure within the narrowest limits commen- 
surate with our purpose. 

In dealing with external affairs and our borders, I may refer 
to the position of Indians in the Dominions and Colonies over- 
seas. The Standing Emigration Committee is now^ advising the 
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Government of India on all emigration matters of major im- 
portance. Otir policy is embodied in tbe new Emigration Act" 
wbick received my assent last Marcb. At present emigration 
of unskilled labour is illegal, except to Ceylon, tke Straits Settle- 
ments and tlie Eederated Malay States to wliicli tbe new Act 
will only apply next March. Deputations from Ceylon and 
Malaya are witE us discussing the details of tL.e proposals wbicb^, 
on the advice of tbe Committeej we have placed before tbeir 
Governments, and tbe Government of tbe Straits Settlements 
are embodying in tbeir local legislation tbe provisions w^bicb 
we are r.dvised to secure in that Colony. I desire to acknow- 
ledge tbe cordial sinrit in wbicb Colonial Governments are co- 
operating witb my Government to make conditions of Indian 
emigration free from all reasonable objection. 

Tbe important aspects of Mr. Sastri’s mission were referred 
to by mo in a spoeeb I made on tbo eve of bis departure. We 
liave every reason to be gratified by tbo impression wbicb be bas» 
made and by tbo warm reception extended to bim. Mr. Sastri 
bas already been successful in obtaining tbo removal of some 
minor disabilities affecting domiciled Indians and wo trust tbafe 
in course of time on larger questions also, on wbicb ministers 
cannot immediately extend promises in advance of the mandate 
of tbeir electorates, the atmosphere of friendly feeling towards 
India created by his visit may conduce towards the realisation 
<>f our reasonable expectations. 

My Government have boon in coiTo,s]->ondence wdtii tbo- 
Government of tbo Union of South Africa i-egarcling tbe Vecom- 
mendations of tbe Asiatic Inquiry Commission. We have not 
been able as yet to reach an agreement in principle, but we aro 
still engaged in attempts to arrix’C at a better understanding. 
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'The Union Govcrnmont by tboir recent action in suspending 
tlie operation of two Ordinances in Natal have given proof of 
tbeir desire that most careful and impartial inquiries should 
be made before any step is taken ^vliicb is likely to affect tire 
position of Indians in any part of the Union. 

In reference to repatriation from Natal, my Government 
iiave made careful investigation. No case bas been brought t@ 
iheir notice in which repatriation has been other than entirely 
voluntary. 

The Report of the Deputation to British Guiana has not yet 
boon received. Wo have the summary of the recommendations of 
the Fiji Deputation and their Report will be taken into consi- 
deration by my Government as soon as it reaches us. The con- 
dition of the sugar industry in those islands gives us cause for 
apprehension that Indians in Fiji may no longer be able to 
•earn a living wage, and the Government of India are engaged 
in arranging at the cost of that Colony for facilities for repatria' 
tion of aU Indians who desire to return. 

Conversations are proceeding between the Colonial Office 
and the India Office regarding the position of Indians in Een} a. 
The Government of India arc carefully watching developments 
-and I trust a satisfactory settlement of the difficult questions 
involved may soon be reached. 

I note your anxiety in watching the fortunes of our Indian 
brethren overseas. Let me assure you that my Government 
have been and will be unremitting in asserting their rights and 
urging their cause in all parts of the Empire. If I do not say 
more upon this occasion, I hope you will understand that it is 
not because I am unmindful of the vast importance of the subject, 
I shall be in a better position to address you more full j when the 
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result of the pending discussions has been reached and can be 
announced. 

When we turn to matters nearer home, a subject of first 
importance to us is fimance. I need not go into the story of our 
deficit, but you may be assured that my Government is making 
every effort to bring about the equalization of expenditure to 
revenue. The first step is retrenchment. I have explained to 
a deputation which addressed me the measures adopted by my 
Government to attain this object and I feel that they will com- 
mand confidence. We must now await the recommendabions 
which the Eetrenchment Committee will place before us. The 
results of our loan operations have been encouraging. You 
will have seen that our Sterling Loan realised 12-| million pounds 
and our Rupee Loan 46 crores, of which 43 were now money. 
By the mercy of Providence good harvests have mitigated our 
grave anxieties on account of the enormous rise of the price of 
food-grains prevailing when I last addressed you. A fall in 
prices has now occurred, sharper than even the previous rise. 
This year’s monsoon has been, on the whole, favourable and I 
trust that we may look with hope for a continuance of plentiful 
stocks and lower prices of the first necessities of hfe, and tl at 
this improvement may conduce to remove economic discontent — 
so often the root cause of political malaise, 

Th 3 r 3 is a matter to which I may refer as being of special 
iateresfc fco tliis Legislature. We are making an addition to our 
machinery. Rules have been framed for the appointment of 
further Standing Committees of the Indian Legislature to 
various departments of the Government of India and for the 
de inition of their functions and their procedure. The duties 
of the Committees will be of an advisory nature, and I trust 
H2JPSV 
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feliat tlie dGpartnient& will find the Committees of real assistance 
and that the members of the Committees- on their part will gain 
a wdder insight into the probLms of the administration, and 
that experience w-ill demonstrate the benefits to be derived from: 
the continuance of this system. 

Last year I warned yon that yon could not expect to garner 
so rich a harvest of achievement every session, but wdth your 
subsequent record before me, I doubt the correctness of my 
prediction. Time will only permit me to chronicle a few of your 
most important achievements ; but the list, even wdth this limit, 
refutes the malice of those who belittle the Reformed Constitu- 
tion and decry the efforts of those who, hke you, believe that 
only through constitutional methods can the aspirations of 
the Indian people be fulfilled. 

The Press Act of 1910 has been repealed. In this connec- 
tion I pointed out last year that the repeal of the Act might 
necessitate the consideration of the form of protection to be 
given to the Princes against seditious attacks upon them in 
newspapers published in Eritish India. In the meantime the 
Local Governments have been consulted and this question ha& 
been closely examined and has been the subject of correspond- 
ence between my Government and the Secretary of State. 
We have decided that w^e are bound by agreements and in 
honour to afford to the Princes the same measure of protection 
as they previously enjoyed under the Press Act which is the 
only protection available to tb.em ; and a l?fll to secure this object 
will be brought before you in tlie present session. This protec- 
tion to the Princes was first given by the Act of 1910. It is not 
suggested that it has been abused and the only reason for its 
repeal is because in Eritish India we have decided to dispense 
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with, the special remedies under the Press Act and to rely upon 
the general law which is not applicable to tlie Princes. 

The Keport of the Committee appointed to examine certain 
laws conferring extraordinary powers on the Executive has 
resulted in the repeal of 23 Acts and Eegulatio.ns supplementing 
the ordinary criminal law. The Acts repealed include the 
Defence of India Act, 1915, the Statute known as the Eowlatt 
Act, and part of the Criminal Law (Amendment) Act of 19C8. 
I congratulate you on passing into law last winter session the 
Amending Factories Act — a, very important piece of social 
legislation. 

You have an arduous programme of legislation before you. 
Among important measures I may mention a Bill to amend the 
provisions of the Criminal Procedure Code, which has been 
under discussion fer some years ; the voluminous matter collect- 
ed has been examined by a Select Committee, whose report will 
be before you shortly. Another Bill is that abolishing trans^ 
portation as a form of punishment. The Indian Mines Acx, 
which is designed to make improvements in the provisions to 
secure the safety, welfare, and efficiency of mine -workers, wjJl 
also come before you. Last year I foreshadowed t'wo other 
measures destined to benefit the labouring r']n.«Res of the country . 
Legislation for workmen’s compensation has been advocated 
by the leading association of employers and ejujJoj^ds and the 
majority of the Local Governments, Tlie proposals have been 
examined by a Committee, the majority of whose recommrnda- 
tions will be laid before you in the form of a Bill We hope 
also to place our considered decisions regarding protection and 
legal status of trades unions before you. 

Interest naturally centres round the doliberationB of the 
Fiscal Commission. The Commission opened its inquiries in 
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November last and concluded tbem in July. I believe that the 
members were unable to come to a unanimous decision, and 
the preparation of the minority note has delayed the submis- 
sion of the report to Government. It is hoped, however, that 
copies of the full report will shortly be in the hands of Members 
of the Legislature. 

I turn now to railwa 3 ’’s. It is only a year since we received 
the report of Sir William Acworth’s Committee. The Assembly 
took the most important decision regarding railways which 
has been arrived at for man}r years in setting aside a sum of 
150 crores for the next quinquennium for use on rehabilitation. 
Bailway administrations are now able to look ahead and plan 
an ordered programme of capital expenditure. The proposal 
that railway finance should be separated from general finance 
has not been found at present possible by the Committee which 
examined the point, but the matter has still to come before the 
Legislatures. The question of the reorganisation of the Bail- 
way Board is under examination. A Central Advisory Board 
consisting of Members of the Legislatures — a different composi- 
tion from that advocated by the Acworth Committee, but one 
better suited to our needs and conditions — ^has been established, 
[t has begun work and will examine many questions connected 
with railways which must come before you. The question of 
a Bates Tribunal will soon be ready for the preliminary scrutiny 
of this Board. We are fully conscious of the importance of the 
Acworth Committee's report, and are pressing the issues raised 
by it to a conclusion. 

You will be interested to learn that since last September 
considerable progress has been made with the development of 
the Territorial Force, In addition to the University Training 
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Corps, twenty provincial battalions have been constituted and 
tbe numbers enrolled total more than 10,000. Some units have 
undergone their first training wuth satisfactory results. General 
Burnett-Stuart, who conducted the recent operations in 
Malabar, commented in his farewell order to the Madras District 
on the good start made by the battalions in that Presidency. 
Whileitis too early to judge of the military value of the force, 
the first steps are certainly encouraging. 

Indian candidates continue to be selected for the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst, but I regret to say that my Govern- 
ment have cause for anxiety in that so few candidates possessing 
the necessary qualifications have come forward for selection. 
In these circumstances I am gratified to know that the College 
designed to train Indian boys who aspire to enter Sandhurst has 
now been established at Dohra Dun. The College was formal- 
ly opened by His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales last March, 
and 1 have subsequently visited it. There are 37 boys under 
tuition, accommodation for larger numbers is being provided, 
and the report on the first term’s work of the College is decided- 
ly satisfactory. 

Air Vice-Marshal Sir John Salmond is at present in India to 
examine and report to my Government upon the Air Force and 
whether economies in defence expenditure can be effected by 
increased use of the Air Force in co-operation with our Army 
for the external and internal protection of India. Ho has 
completed his inquiries and has submitted his report which 
win require most careful study. 

I shall not to-day follow the more conventional course of 
referring in greater detail either to the work accomplished by 
the Legislature and the Government Departments during the 
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last twelve months or to the proposals to be laid before you by 
the Government during this session. I prefer to use this oppor- 
tunity to consider with you matters of wider import to India and 
her future, which I know arQ seriously engaging your thoughts 
and forming the subject of your discussions, consider- 

ing the observations I am about to address to you I w^ould ask 
you to keep in mind that I came to India immediately after the 
initiation of the Eeformed Constitufcion and that I was conse- 
quently entrusted with additional responsibilities which had 
not been laid upon my predecessors. A solemn declaration of 
policy had been made by His Majest37'’s Government, the neces- 
sary legislation had been passed, and, bo it observed, not by one 
political party, but with the assent of all political parties in 
England, and the formal ceremonies of the inauguration of tJie 
new Legislature had been performed by Ilis Royal Highness 
the Duke of Connaught on behalf of His Majesty. I came 
charged with the task of helping to guide India along the road 
of constitutional progress to the ultimate realisation of her aims 
in accordance with the declaration of 1917 and His Majesty’s 
proclamation, and under the special directions of His Majesty 
the King-Rmperor contained in the Instrument of Instruc- 
tions issued to me with my Warrant of Appointment as appciars 
from the following paragraph : — 

“ For above all things it is Our will and pleasure that the 
plans laid by Our Parliament for the progressive reali* 
sation of responsible government in British India as 
an integral part of Our Empire may come to fruition, 
to the end that British India may attain its due place 
among Our Dominions. Therefore We do charge Our 
said Governor-General by the means aforesaid and 
by all other means which may to him seem fit to guide 
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the course of Our subjects in India "whose governance 
We have committed to his charge so that, subject on 
the one hand always to the determination of Our Parlia- 
ment, and, on the other hand, to the co-operation of 
those on whom new opportunities of service have been 
conferred, progress towards such realisation may ever 
advance to the benefit of all Our subjects in India.’^ 

That policy remains unchanged, and if any shadow of doubt 
upon this subject lingered in the minds of any one it should 
he removed by the statement the Prime Minister recently autho- 
rized me to make and which I communicated to the deputation 
that waited upon me a short time ago. The Prime Minister 
spealvs with the highest authority, for not only is he Prime 
Minister and the head of Ilis Majesty’s Government and re- 
sponsible for its policy, but he is the Prime Minister who presid- 
ed over the Councils of His Majesty’s Government when the 
declaration of 1917 was made and "w^as responsible to Parlia- 
ment when the Government of India Act, 1919, "w^as introduced 
and passed. 

It is now nearly eighteen months since T arrived in India 
and assumed the responsibility of my high office, and I need not 
say that I have watched with a keen and deep interest tlie 
progress made by this Legislature and the Legislative Councils 
in the Local Governments. Almost from the firpt moment of 
my arrival I observed rhat agitation was proceeding with a view 
to obtaining an immediate or almost immediate extension of 
the powers given under the now fonstitution, which had then 
been but a few months in operation. As time progressed I 
learnt that there was an element of doubt, and even suspicion, 
regarding the intentions of His Majesty’s Government to fulfil 
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the promises they had made. It seemed difhcult to understand 
that doubb should be entertained regarding promises solemnly 
made and deliberately expressed in formal documents. I have 
searched for grounds for those doubts and suspicions and have 
failed to find any reasonable basis for them. There is no 
promise that has been broken ; there is no pledge that has been 
violated either by His Majesty’s Government or my Govern- 
ment. Within the short period that has elapsed both His 
Majesty’s Government and the Government of India have 
acted in accordance with the promises and pledges given. Why 
then is there this doubt 1 I cannot but think that in the natural 
desire of India for progress attention has been too much con- 
centrated upon the promises to India while perhaps insufficient 
regard has been paid to the language both of the declaration and 
the preamble to the Statute. It is there stated that the goal 
is the increasing association of Indians in every branch of the 
administration and the gradual development of self-governing 
institutions with a view to the progressive realisation of re- 
sponsible government within the Empire. Advance is to be by 
stages. The time and manner of advance are to be judged by 
the British Parliament. Their judgment is to depend on the 
co-operation of the people of India and the development of their 
sense of responsibihty. This is the foundation upon which 
the future progress of India is to be built. The eventual com- 
pletion of the structure will take place when the British Parlia- 
ment is satisfied respecting the essential consideration© <tbove 
stated. I am putting the position very plainly to you ; I feel it 
is right tliat I should. You will remember, I trust, that I am 
speaking in the interests of India of which I am the present 
custodian subjeef always to responsibility to His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment and the British Parliament. Bo assured that I am 
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not the less in sympathy with the national aspirations of India 
because I survey the situation, as I necessarily must, with a 
knowledge that India’s future progress depends both as to time 
and manner of advance upon the good-will of the British Par- 
liament. 

Gentlemen, you have reason to be satisfied with the success 
you have already achieved in this Legislature during the short 
period of its existence. In the language recently used by the 
Prime Minister" there has been a very considerable measure of 
success” and very able and distinguished Indians have con- 
tributed to achieve this result. But this is only one part — 
although a very important part— of the picture. There is another 
aspect which I am sure presents itself to your minds at this 
moment, and I would ask you whether the events in India of the 
last eighteen months can fairly and reasonably be regarded as 
assisting the efforts you have made towards realisation of your 
aims, and whether indeed these events have not proved a 
hindrance and an obstruction to the progress of India 1 We 
have seen the Legislatures and all co-operating in constitutional 
progress doing their utmost to march forward. I wish this were 
the whole story ; but facts must be faced and wc cannot ignore 
that a section of the people of India have spared no effort not 
only to withhold their own co-operation but to hinder and 
intimidate others. They have not stopped short of violence, 
they have not hesitated to foster antagonism to settled govern- 
ment, to stir up racial hatred and to lead the way back to chaos 
and anarchy. The acts of this section during His Eoyal High- 
ness’ visit are too well known to you to require recapitulation ; 
here in India we know that they do not represent the real views 
of the I n dian people. But can you wonder that they created 
a deplorable impression upon the British people throughout the 
M20P3V 
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Empire notwithstanding the devotion and loyalty of the great 
majority of the people of India ? The mischief was deliberately 
done, and in spite of the solemn warning I ventured to give of 
its inevitable effect upon the British people and the British 
Parliament. 

I have said enough of the past : I now turn to the future. 
I look with confidence to you for help. If we are to secure the 
progress we all desire, we must create the atmosphere in which 
it can develop. There must be respect for law and order and 
support for constituted authority and for established govern- 
ment. Malign influences which mislead the uneducated masses 
into excess must be combated. We must see that the objects 
we axe striving to achieve are understood and make appeal to 
the intelligence of the masses and command their sympathy. 
We must convince them of the sincerity of our purpose ; v e 
must make them feel assured that the first motive of all our 
actions is their ultimate well-being. You must attempt to 
diffuse that clearer vision with which you have been gifted. 
You must help others to share in that wider outlook and in those 
opportunities for material welfare which you enjoy. Defensive 
tactics alone will not suffice — we must lead and guide — up- 
w^ards and onwards. 

The task is not easy. It requires application ; it calls for 
patience ; but it is one which I am confident that your efforts 
can bring to a successful issue. It is a task in which you may 
rely on the fullest support of my Government and of the Civil 
Services, who, in the face of much misrepresentation and hosti- 
lity; have freely and unsparingly co-operated to work the 
Reformed Constitution and continue to labour for its success. 
They are ready to help you : and they also look for your help. 
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You hear around you propaganda against the Eeforms ; 
your rights are assailed by misrepresentations ; your privileges 
and prospects are attacked ; your achievements are belittled ; 
your aims are vilified. Last year I urged you to counter- acti on . 
I impressed on you that the electorate required education. I 
have the same advice to repeat to you now ; but I repeat it with 
more force and insistence. For another year has passed and 
a new election is within sight and I make my earnest appeal t'» 
you in the interests of India so dear to your hearts to lend your 
influence and authority to help India forward to the attaimueut 
of her ultimate aims, to continue the advance w^hich will secure 
to her, in the fullest degree, the great place that awaits lier 
within the Empire. 


LAYING OF THE FOUNDATION STONE OF THE SIMLA RIFLES 
DRILL HALL AT SIMLA. 

His Excellency the Viceroy made the following s])eech at the cerC' 
mony of the laying of the foundation stone of the Simla Riflos Drill Hall 
at Simla on the morning of the 14th October 

General Sir Claude Jacob, Officers and men of the Simla 
It is a special pleasure to me for more than one reason to per- 
form this ceremony to-day. In the first place it gives me, as 
Honorary Colonel of the Simla Rifles, an opportunity of ))eing 
associated with a new development, which I believe to be of 
great importance to that Battalion. 

This building, of which I am to lay the foundation stone 
to-day, will admittedly meet a real need and help to promote 
the efficiency of the Simla Rifles. But laudable as these imme- 
diate purposes are, I entertain far wider hopes for it ; I trust 
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that it will enslirine and perpetuate the traditions which have 
animated and inspired men serving in this Battalion under 
varying conditions for the last sixty years. 

I welcome the central position chosen for this building -- 
a site which has been made possible by the kind offices of the 
Government of the Punjab and the Municipal Committee of 
Simla. It is my hope that the building to be erected here will 
cause others to realize the great truth, which you attending this 
parade have realized. For you who stand in the ranks to-day 
have not merely enrolled yourselves in a Battalion of the Auxi- 
liary Forces ; you have elected to serve in a far more formidable 
unit. You belong, by conviction and by active participation, 
to the great army of the truly loyal and patriotic citizens of the 
Empire. In spite of the exacting nature of your civil occupa- 
tions and employments you have thought it your duty to train 
yourselves in the use of arms and to learn the first principles of 
discipline and drill so that in the time of need your country may 
rely on you to help to suppress internal disorder or to assist as 
a reserve when the Regular Army is called upon to deal with 
external danger. You -have looked beyond your personal 
interests to the common weal. You have given a practical 
expression of that spirit of sacrifice for the common good which 
makes great countries and great EmpirevS, 

One word more — ^I should like to congratulate the Com- 
manding Officer and his Adjutant on the smart turn out of their 
men, the numbers of men on Parade and their efficient appear- 
ance. I fuUy realize the difficulties which attend service in 
this force in Simla, and those difficulties enhance the high 
-estimation in which I hold the good work performed by the 
Simla Rifles. 
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I cannot conclude to-day without expressing my apprecia- 
tion of the devoted interest taken by your Commanding 
Officer, Sir Sydney Crookshank, in the welfare and efficiency of 
this Corps and of the zeal he has displayed in the service of 
this Battalion. 


INSTATXATION OF THE MAHARAJA OF REWA. 31gt Goto. 

her 1922. 

During the course of the Autumn tour His Excellency the Yieoroy 
and Governor-Gen3rai held a Durbar at the Residency, Indore, to in\'ost 
His Highness the Maharaja of Rewa with ruling powers. In investing 
His Higliness ''His Excellency said:—, 

Your Highnesses, Sardars and G&ntlemm , — This is the first 
time since I have been in India that I have been present per- 
sonally to invest a young Ruling Prince with the power of 
administration of his State. I much regret that a temporary 
indisposition has prevented my visiting the State of Rewa as 
I had intended, but I am glad that I have the opportunity here 
at the Residency of taking part in this Investiture. It is also 
the first occasion on which a Maharaja of Rewa has received his 
powers direct from the hands of a Governor-General of India, 
and I welcome it with pleasure as affording me an opportunity 
of evincing my personal interest in a young Prince whose fore- 
bears have ever been conspicuous by their steadfast devotion 
and loyalty to the British Crown. The loyal services of Maha- 
raja Raghuraj Singh, who in the dark days of 1857 contributed 
a contingent force of 2,000 men to assist in keeping order in 
Baghelkhand, were brilliantly emulated by Your Highness^ 
father, who on the outbreak of the great war in 1914 was one 
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of the first of the Princes and Eiiling Chiefs of India to assert 
his enthusiastic loyalty to the King-Emperor by placing the 
whole resources of his State at the disposal of the Empire. At 
a time when the moral and material support of the Princes of 
India was of incalculable value, the telegram sent by the late 
Maharaja of Rewa was strikingly characteristic ; it read : — 
Kindly enquire if there are any orders for me and my army 
from His Majesty the King-Emperor or Government of India.” 
Your Highness cannot fail to be inspired and stimulated by the 
precept and example of the past Rulers of Rewa. 

It is four years since Your Highness succeeded to the Gadi. 
The head of the administration during the minority has 
been Colonel His Highness Maharaja Sir Sajjan Singh, to 
whom the Rewa Durbar owes a deep debt of gratitude for 
his self-sacrifice in undertaking the onerous duties of Regent 
in addition to those already devolving upon him as the Ruler 
of Eatlam. The Regent has been ably assisted by the Presi- 
dent and Members of the Executive Council, while Major 
Colvin, the late Political Agent, has also devoted much time 
and thought to the administration, and for some 10 months 
acted as Regent during the absence of the Maharaja of Ratlam, 

The progressive policy of the Council has made itself felt 
in every branch of the administration and Your Highness may 
well be gratified at the account which the Council are able to 
give of their stewardship. The normal margin between reve- 
nue and expenditure is small and yet, despite heavy expendi- 
ture on marriages of members of the Ruling Family and three 
successive lean years when famine conditions prevailed, the 
finances have been carefully husbanded and the State is free 
from debt. 
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Irregular Survey and Settlement operations, which had been 
dragging on for nearly nine years under unqualified agency, have 
been replaced by a settlement which is now in progress under a 
qualified Settlement Ofiicer. The lot of the peasantry has 
been ameliorated by the abolition of Begar and Harwaha, 

The Public Works Department has been reorganized and a 
start has been made on improving communications by an 
extension of road construction. 

Public health has received due attention. 

The Police have been reorganized and placed on an efficient 
basis under the able supervision of Mr. Scott of the Central 
Provinces Police. 

Separation has been effected of the Judicial and Executive 
functions of the administration. 

Education is backward, but some advance has been made by 
the opening of an Anglo- Vernacular School and several new 
village schools. 

Your Highness, it is a heavy burden of responsibility that 
you are undertaking to-day, for the discharge of which a high 
sense of duty and untiring industry are required. I look to 
Your Highness to realise this responsibility and by governing 
your State wisely, to ensure the happiness and prosperity of 
your people and the maintenance of the traditions of your 
house. 

You have been ordained to take your place as head of this 
State at a period of change and transition. Events in the 
world have given birth to new ideas. Forces are at work which 
have awakened a new consciousness everywhere among the 
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masses. New aspirations have been engendered. New stand- 
ards are being created. New tests are being applied to the 
old order of things. 

These forces cannot be ignored or excluded from considera- 
tion. They must be faced and dealt with. You have the price- 
less heritage of the devotion of your subjects. In these times 
of change and difficulty they will look to you for guidance and 
for sympathetic insight into those new influences which can- 
not fail to stir them. The best advice which I can give you in 
these difficult circumstances is to hold the welfare of your sub- 
jects constantly in your thoughts. Keep in touch with their 
hopes. Try to understand and meet their difficulties. At- 
tempt to win their confidence and take them into yours. 
Where you are convinced that in any direction a reasonable 
desire for advance has been established and expressed, let a 
wise hand guide wholesome and reasonable development on 
lines best suited to your local needs. I know of no fairer prospect 
than that which opens out before you now when you succeed 
to a goodly heritage at the daTO of manhood. Your State 
possesses great possibilities in the development of its forest, 
coal and other mineral resources. In carrying on the schemes 
which the Council has had time only to start, Your Highness 
wiU have the satisfaction of providing for increased revenue 
and so of being able to extend further benefits to your people by 
developing educational facilities and by fostering and encourag- 
ing the inauguration of Co-operative Credit Societies, which are 
the only real remedy against agricultural indebtedness. 

It is because I have every confidence that you will deal 
with aH such problems in the best interests of your State and 
people that I am here, Maharaja, to instal you to-day. 
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You have had fche requisite education and training. After 
spending some time at the Daly College, Indore, your educa- 
tion during the last four years has been under the direct control 
of Major K. Evans Gordon, who, I am glad to note, has won 
your confidence to an extent that has led you to make a special 
request for the retention of his services as your personal 
adviser. 

Finally, you have acquired some practical experience of the 
working of the State departments and of the way in which to 
deal with the business of the administration. 

From to-day you will begin to bdld up the reputation that 
will one day attach to Your Highness’ name. You have round 
you helpers and advisers who wish you well and I assure you 
that I myself and the oiSicers serving under me will always be 
ready to help you to discharge your high responsibility. May 
this day mark the commencement of an era of happiness and 
prosperity for yourself and your people and may you prove 
worthy of the great trust which you have inherited. 


BANQUET AT GWALIOR. 

His Higtness the Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior gave a banquet in 
honour of His Excolienoy the Viceroy and the Connt-css of Reading on tlio 
3rd November, In reply to His Highness the Maharaja’s speech prop.) 3 - 
ing Their Excellencies* health, His Excellency the Viceroy spoke as 
follows 

Your Highness, Ladies and ffen^emen,— -On my own behalf 

and on behalf of Her Excellency I thank Your Plighness most 

warmly for your kind words and for the cordial manner in 
M20PSV 
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which you have drunk our health. It is not an easy task for 
me adequately to express my feelings of gratitude for the splen- 
did welcome which Your Highness has accorded to us, or to 
find words to convey the pleasure which our reception in 
Gwalior has given us. 

The high consideration which I have for Your Highness, 
the great importance of the Gwalior State, and the strength 
of the bond of mutual trust and regard which unites Gwalior 
and the British Government are all cogent reasons for my de- 
sire for some time past to pay a visit to Your Highness in your 
ancient capital. Unfortunately, as Your Highness is aware, 
a Viceroy is seldom at liberty to follow his inclinations, and my 
desire to pay an early visit to Gwalior had to give place to 
urgent matters connected with the administration, which kept 
me almost constantly tied to my headquarters during the 
earlier portion of my tenure of my high office. But if deferred, 
the opportunity of paying this visit now that it has come is all 
the more priied for the many reasons to which I have referred. 
My visit to Gwalior will be a memorable one for me, and Your 
Highness’ kindness and thoughtfulness on our behalf and your 
hospitality will add to the pleasures of these memories. 

I marked with deep gratification the observations made by 
His Koyal Highness the Prince of Wales at the banquet which 
Your Highness gave in his honour last February. The high 
meed of praise which His Royal Highness paid to the loyal 
services of Your Highness and Your Highness’ State to the 
Crown and Empire during more than a quarter of a century of 
your administration and, in particular, during the Great War, 
and the subtle but most just and accurate analysis given by 
His Royal Highness of the high motives which are the main- 
spring of Your Highness’ actions, must have embarrassed Your 
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Highness, with your known modesty, almost as much to hear as 
they pleased me to read. His Royal Highness dealt so fully 
with the traditions of loyalty of the Gwalior State and with 
Your Highness’ services to the Empire that I can add noth- 
ing but my whole-hearted agreement with the appreciation to 
which he gave expression. 

I will say no more on this subject, but even in spite of Your 
Highness’ invitation to me to refrain I must turn to other topics 
connected with Your Highness. In the first place, I desire to 
thank you, Your Highness, for the assistance you always so 
freely give in spite of many preoccupations and the interests of 
your own work, in the business of the Chamber of Princes and 
of the Standing Committee. The study you devote to the 
problems coming before these bodies, the frankness with which 
you state your opinion and, above all, your realisation of the 
interest of the Empire and the position of the Indian States in 
that Empire, are of the highest value in these discussions. I 
look upon Your Highness’ advice and influence in these bodies 
as of very great service. 

In your own State Your Highness has set a noble example 
by your administrative energy. I should need a long time if 
I were to attempt to give at all a complete appreciation of the 
progress which has been brought about in your State, or of the 
untiring activity which you apply to the development of its 
resources and to the advancement of the prosperity of its people. 
But I may mention a few features which have particularly 
arrested my attention. In the first place, I have noted with 
deep interest the various deliberative, consultative and legis- 
lative bodies which Your Highness, moving with the spirit of 
the times, has established. In addition to a Council composed 
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of the members of your Government, you have constituted a 
legislative body composed of nominated and elected non-offi- 
cial members, and besides you have brought into being a 
People’s Assembly where resolutions can be moved on subjects 
connected with the public welfare. Service in Your High- 
ness’ legislative body I gather is no sinecure. I notice that it 
has passed several solid and comprehensive measures such as 
the Gwalior Penal Code and the Gwalior Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure. 

Even more arresting to the observer are the various Boards 
which Your Highness has created. Your Parganah, District 
and Divisional Boards have some parallel in the local bodies 
of British India ; but in your Boards of Conciliation, your Court 
of Ward Boards and your Sahukar Boards, you have broken 
ground where we in British India have not yet had the hardihood 
even to trace a furrow. Your Highness has realised the im- 
portance of educating your people by joining them, in co-opera- 
tion with your Government, in the exercise of various forms of 
responsibility connected with the administration of communal 
or public interest. 

These institutions I regard as of fundamental importance. 
All progress must be gradual and well founded ; and it is only 
after the difiusion of experience in the management of local 
affairs, after a trial in some degree of perceptions in matters 
of finance and after the exercise of the faculty of judgment 
in the settlement of questions affecting others that the people 
as a vhole can be led on to take any part of real value in the 
higher branches of administration. 

Your Highness has also been untiring in the development 
of the material resources of the State, in the exploitation of its 
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natural products, and in the creation of industries calculated to 
enhance the prosperity of the people and add to the revenues 
of the administration. 

I trust that I have been able in a measure to make clear my 
appreciation of the spirit which permeates the administration 
of the Gwalior State and to express my admiration of the 
solicitude for the needs and aspirations of all classes and 
creeds of his subjects displayed by its Ruler which so notably 
contribute to the real efficiency of the Government of this State. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I will now ask you to join me in 
drinking long life, health and prosperity to the Ruler of this 
State, His Highness the Maharaja Scindia, a true and loyal 
friend of the King-Emperor and the British Empire. I would 
also ask you at the same time to drink the same toast in honour 
of his two charming children who bear the name of .our King 
and Queen, who are very dear to our host, and whom I have 
been delighted to meet here for the first time. 


FAREWELL DIMER TO SIR WILLIAM VINCENT AT DELHI. 

His Excellency the Viceroy entertained Sir William Vincent, retir- 
ing Home Member, at a farewell banquet at Viceregal Lodge, which was 
largely attended by officials and non-officials including Lord Inchcape 
and His Highness the Maharaj a of Gwalior. The following is His Excel- 
lency’s speech 

Jour Excellencies^ Ladies and Gentlemen,— In the year of 
grace 1887, William Vincent, a youth of 21 years of age disem- 
barked from the ship that had just arrived in India, entering 
upon his career in that great institution the Indian Civil Service. 
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He sa-w strange and wonderful surroundings yet unknown to 
him ; tut nevertkeless he looked hopefully and confidently to 
the future. That is as I picture him : and on his countenance 
were marked capacity, vigour, frankness, kindliness and 
humour. Other qualities so well known to us were then latent, 
or at least, they had not left their impress upon his physiognomy. 
In the year of grace 1922 this youth, now Sir William Vincent, 
having risen to the arduous and responsible position of Vice- 
President of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, Home Member 
in that Council and Leader of the House in the first Legislative 
Assembly of India under the Reforms is about to leave us to 
take up his new appointment in England as Member of the 
Secretary of State’s Council. 

Thirty -five years he has spent in the service of the Crown 
in India — a fine record, a long period. I shall not recapitulate 
to you the many offices he has held. If I did it would savour 
too much of an obituary notice which I hope will be delayed a 
great many years. But whatever posts Sir William has held, 
it can truly be said that he has faithfully and manfully dis- 
charged his duty. He has found that the reward of one duty 
is the proved capacity to fulfil another ; and so he has risen 
from one place to another until he became in April 1917 Mem- 
ber of the Viceroy’s Executive Council in charge of the Home 
Department, an office he still holds. Many have greater know- 
ledge of his past than I ; but I know enough of it by repute 
to be assured that throughout all the places filled by him he 
may be proudly conscious of having striven his utmost to serve 
the Crown and to perform the duties entrusted to him. 
Neither will I refer to the many positions he has filled on Com- 
mittees, discharging most important functions ; some of his 
colleagues; are assembled around this table to-night to do him 
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honour. In that work — very important work — ^he has managed 
to combine steadfastness of purpose with tactfulness and skill 
in negotiation. But I speak of him not as I know him by re- 
pute but as I know him by closer association. Ever since I 
have occupied my present office I have seen much of him. 
Many of the difficulties that we have had to encounter have 
come within the sphere of his Department. Whenever I have 
turned to him he gave me the full benefit of his vast knowledge 
and experience. He was ever ready to serve, prompt in action, 
persuasive in debate and, perhaps most important, constructive 
in difficulties. At the last when his term of office was about 
to expire there were two occasions upon which I asked him, 
with the full assent of the authorities at home, to alter the 
arrangements he had made and to stay a little longer. I re- 
member his answer to me on the first occasion. I knew it was 
inconvenient to him, but he said at once : “ I will do what- 
ever Your Excellency thinks best in the public interest.’’ 

One further observation I would make with regard to his 
career upon which I have dilated very briefly. To him has 
fallen the distinction of acting as the Leader in the first 
Legislative Assembly of the All-India Legislature created 
under the Reforms — a historical fact to which, when the 
future of India comes to be written and India has travelled 
far along the road of progress, the student will turn ; and in 
reading this early chapter he will find that many difficulties 
had to be encountered ; he will realise that for the first time the 
Viceroy and his Council were faced with a Legislature not with 
a Government majority as always hitherto, but with a majority 
of elected representatives. During that time, as you are 
aware, many problems presented themselves and I very much 
doubt whether any man ever has had greater difficulties to face 
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than Sir William Vincent tad during ttis critical period. 
Whatever his views may have been with regard to the Eolorms, 
whatever opinions he may have held, nevertheless as an im- 
portant and loyal servant of the Crown he gave no expression 
to them once the Eeforms vrerc in force. On the other hand, 
he showed zeal and enthusiasm in his attempts to mate these 
Reforms successful in setting out on the path mapped out for 
India and he loyally carried out the wishes of the Crown as 
announced in the Eoyal Proclamation. I often think that 
those who are striving equally with him to do their best in this 
task set a fine example. I am speaking of those who have 
acted quite regardless of their own private opinions; this 
example may help others to tread the same path ; and those 
young men at home w^ho are looldng for a career in the future 
and pondering the choice they should make might well turn 
to the history of Sir William Vincent. 

I will now convey to Sir William Vincent on behalf of the 
Secretary of State a message which he desired me to give of 
liigh appreciation of the services which Sir William has ren- 
dered and is still rondciing and will render to India ; I have one 
duty still to perform and I count it as a privilege. In import- 
ance it should have preceded everything that I have said 
because it is of far greater sigm'ficance. Had I said it at the 
first, I should have found it difficult to make the other obser- 
vations I have made to you. It is that His Majesty the 
King-Emperor has been graciously pleased to confer upon Sir 
William the Grand Cross of the Indian Empire. This is an 
honour bestowed upon him in recognition of the services that 
he has rendered to India and the Empire. 

Having finished what T may call the more ceremonial part 
of my speech, which is spoken in all earnestness and sincerity, 
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I turn for a brief minute to more personal aspects. I speak not 
cf his faults v/hich if recounted could only serve to enlianeo his 
virtues ; but among his many merits there is certainly one 
defect, and I turned to it to find some consolation for his 
departure. A file was brought to me and on that file Sir 
William Vincent had made some notes and a draft in his own 
handwriting. After a long and painful examination, assisted 
by my Private Secretary — a gentleman who could do anything — 
I had to give it up at last. Fortunately there was a note 
attached to it at the end, which said that for a sjoecial reason 
it had now become unnecessary to consider the draft. But 
in spite of that I think the draft should be preserved as it 
stands for all to look at in the future in order that we may 
tost some of the young men and discover how far they would 
succeed in the examination of this cyphering; if they can 
once decypher that, I believe thcie is no problem which they 
could not solve. I thought also of a paragraph I had just 
happened to read in a newspap'r, and then I was very glad 
that Sir William Vincent had to go up for his examination 
before 1887 and not at the present period, for the examiners 
announced that in future they would be much more severe 
upon the students in their examination and deduct many 
more marks for poor handwriting. 

But Sir William has many other qualities upon which I 
will not speak. I am told he knows all about beautiful flowers. 
He can tell you their names. I know he is a great gardener. 
He is a great student of human nature, and that is where he 
and I always met on common ground. I am very v^ery sorry 
that unfortunately Lady Vincent is not here tomight to take 
her part in the honour which we are doing hec hnsljand. But 
I say for you and for myself that we send to her the warmest 
M20P8V 
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Biessages of good wishes for her fiitnre. We have the satisfac- 
tion of having one daughter of Sir William’s here present, and 
I am Sony that it was not possible for the other daughter also 
to have graced us with her presence this evening- Eut I hope 
that they will remember that in the gathering to-night in this 
hall and in my observations made not only on my behalf but 
also on yours relating to their father is the expression of the 
sentiments of those who sincerely regard him as a friend and 
feel towards him with aflectiora. 

Sir William is going now to England, and there, I am glad 
to say, he will be the first representative on the Council of 
India who has had actual experience of the working of the 
Reforms, both of the Constitution and in. the Legislature. 
For myself, I shall miss him, and I am sure will all my col- 
leagues here. I do not really quite know what His Excellency 
the Commander-'in-Chied will do when he no longer gets the 
side whispers which are not supposed to reach me, but which 
make him laugh. I will only ask Sir William in thiukiug of 
India to remember that we appreciate all that he has done 
and rejoice that he carries with him a mark of the honour of 
His Majesty’s recognition when he is just about to leaye us. 
I ask you to join with me in drinking this toast to him. He 
will, I trust, take with him the recollection of the friends he 
has left behind in India and the good opinions ho has won. 
I would ask him not to dwell— I am sure he won’t — ^too much 
upon the criticisms that hare been directed against him. Nor 
to pay too much regard to those things time has shown him 
might have been better done but to concentrate upon the work 
lie actually has done. I ask you now to drink with rao and to 
•wish long life, health, prosperity and happiness to Sir William 
'Vincent. 
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ADDRESSES FROM THE BIHAE 1A^®H01DERS ASSOCEAWON 2iff! Deem- 
AND THE BHTBIIHAR ERAH3IAK SABHA kr 1922- 

Their Excelleneies the Viceroy aad the Countess of EeadSag acoon- 
panied by their staff left Delhi on the 10th December on a 'oisLt lo 
and Calcutta. The Bihar LandholdeK Assodatioa and the IhumsihaE 
Brahman Sabha presented addresses to the Viceroy at Patna, b-o rids h 
His Excellency made the following joint reply;— 

Oentlmen,—! thank you very warmly for youikmda, dtoss 
of welcome to me and which you haveestended alsofcoEei 
Excellency, 

I assure you that it is a source of great jpleasnie to ae to 
pay even this brief visit to the capital of tie Iroviace of K jtai 
and Orissa. For on historical, religions and other groimds 
this province appeals to the imagination witli no couimoii 
interest. History has taught us about the old ci vilLaations and 
Empires that held sway here. Within your bouadaries pilgrims 
ft)ck to the sacred places, such as Budh G-aya and Jagimuntli, 
which are so closely associated with two of the doininil £ng 
religious systems of the East. Patna holds a special imteresb 
for the British as one of the early trading outpsts of the great 
English Company which grew to fame ia Calcutta, Tlroagh 
Patna suffered an inevitable decline in trade when riihajs 
took the place of rivers as the great arteries of cominerce, its 
ancient importauce and prestige have now revived simee iis 
rebirth, by His Majesty’s Command, as the metropolis of a 
new province. Bihar and Orissa have another additional 
interest in being the first British Indian province of wli ch m 
Indian was appomted to hold charge as Governor mndei the 
Governor-General and the Crown, lastly as the home of coal 
and iron and mineral w'ealth this province will attiac tincreas ing 
attention in the future. 
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The life of your young province has not been without its 
difficulties. Before its creation you relied on Calcutta and 
Bengal for all large provincial institutions such as uni s^ersj ties, 
medical, engineering and other technical colleges. Bihar and 
Orissa has now had to attempt to create all these necessary and 
beneficent institutions afresh. Tlicre has in consequence (in 
spite of the fact that the Central Government take no contribu- 
tions to central revenues from this province) been a serious 
disproportion between your finances and your needs. I deeply 
sympathise with your difficulties and with your feeling of dis- 
appointment that lack of funds is retarding progress and denies 
to you amenities and advantages which more fortunate neigh- 
bours enjoy ; but I feel confident that with care and vigilance 
and with co-operation between all classes, under the able 
guidance of your Governor, you will bo empowered to advance 
and by judicious management to bring to fruition those objects, 
on the attainment of which you have so rightly set out. 

I will now turn to subjects more closely connected with the 
Associations which you represent. I will say in the first place 
that I deeply value an address from your AssociriLions because 
they are composed of the great Zemindars and the Landlord 
community of this Province. I appreciate the great val i e 
of their loyalty to the Crown and of their support to the 
administration at all times and more particularly intlie Great 
"War ; and I assign a high place to their influence botli in the past 
and future as an important and stahilizing element in tlie 
history of this province. Under the reformed constitution 
the future of your province in many matters lies to a largo extent 
in the hands of the enlightened classes in the province. Your 
class has a great position and great responsibilities* I have 
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confidence that you will devote yourselves with increasino- 
energy to shouldering the burden of your obligations— the 

pr jmotion of the well-being of the people of Bibar and Orissa 

in a manner worthy of your status and position ; and I pray 
that in this task you may be rightly guided and that you may 
also be enabled to educate and prepare your sous to take your 
place in the fulness of tune in the execution of the noble mission 
which you have inherited. 

You have alluded to the tenancy legislation which will 
shortly engage the attention of your Legislature. Some of you 
who are present here to-day joined in an address to me March 
last and will recollect what I said on this subject on that occa- 
sion. I would remind you on the onp hand that it is on the wel- 
fare, prosperity and contentment of his peasantry that the 
position, wealth and inliuence of a great landlord depend. 
On the other hand, the tenant class must not forget that their 
interests are largely wrapped up in those of their landlord • 
and that any serious disintegration in the position of the land- 
lords or disturbances in the relation between them md the 
landlords may have disastrous and far-reaching effects not on] 
on the landlords but on the tenants thomsch'cs, wliicli the 
latter may scarcely be able to visualise; but which arc fan si- 
liar enough to students of these evolutions. Economic and other 
changes must.'inevitably lead to desire for readjustments and 
this is the reason of the legislation now in contemidation ■ I 
realise that these readjustments often cause friction and 
understanding; but I am confideift that these can be readily 
overcome if both parties approach the subject in a spirit of 
trust, with a desire for mutual understanding and for the sub 
sistence of amicable relations of ancient standing. It is onl ' 
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riglit and fair that in the first place the provisions of tenancy 
law, where defective, should be placed on an equitable footing 
and in the second place that in any such process due regards 
should be paid to long-standing rights and i^vileges of landlords. 
I trust that it will be in this spirit that you will bring your agra- 
rian legislation to a successful conclusion. Gentlemen, I 
thank you again on behalf of myself and of Her Excellency 
for your welcome. 

im Be- PRESENTATION OF PRIZES AT THE CALCUTTA FREE SCHOOL. 
cemheff 1922, 

Their Excellencies and Staff arrived at Calcutta on the 13th Rcocm- 
her. His Excellency the Viceroy was present at the Distribution 
of Prizes of the Calcutta Free School on the afternoon of the 15th Decem- 
ber, and at its conclusion made the following speech : — 

Mr, Principal and Governors,—! am glad to have been able 
to come here to-day for a variety of reasons. There is a tradi- 
tional connection between the G o vernor-General and this a icient 
Foundation. Lord Cornwallis was the first of my predecessors 
to be identified with your interests ; and nearly 131 years have 
passed since he presided at a meeting of the Free School Society 
in Calcutta convened to secure educational support on a perma- 
nent basis for the children of British subjects in indigent cir- 
cumstances. In becoming patron of tliis School on that occa- 
sion, Lord Cornwallis had no doubt in mind the fact that since 
the year 1726, through various vicissitudes, the beneficent 
objects served by this School had aroused unfailing interest 
among the European residents of Calcutta, and that the School 
carried traditions back to the first beginnings of European 
education in India. From that time onwards various Gover- 
nors-General have watched over and helped* your fortunes; 
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and so close was the interest taken by some of my predecessors 
in your affairs, that at one time the Governor-Generars recom- 
mendation was a condition precedent to an election to the 
Foundation. At the time of the reorganisation of the Govern- 
ing Body in 1833, Lord Bentinck, then Governor-General, 
became patron of the reconstituted administration ; and from 
that date till to-day successive Governors-General have con- 
sented to have their names borne on the rolls as patrons of this 
institution. 

The Viceroy’s prize, which I have to-day presented to the 
best boy and girl in the School, was instituted in 1868 by Lord 
Lawrence. I believe this prize was last bestowed by a Viceroy 
to a recipient at your annual prize giving by Lord Lansdowne 
more than thirty years ago. I am gratified to be able to-day 
to renew these ancient traditions and to follow in the footsteps 
of many of my distinguished predecessors not only because 
of old associations, but because the objects for whicli the School 
stands and the good work which it achieves jnake an even wider 
appeal to-day than they did in the past. 

The population of Europeans and persons of European 
parentage in Calcutta has largely increased ; and owing to the 
rise in the cost of living there are, alas, numbered among them 
a considerable proportion of people in very narrow circum- 
stances. At such a time a School, which feeds, clothes, educates 
and starts in professions free of cost a majority of its poorer 
students, must have a very strong claim on our sympathy ; 
and it is in order to give practical expres^iion to my own sym- 
pathy and in hope to encourage others to share in the interest 
aroused by this School in me that I pay the visit to day. 
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Before I came here, I read with interest two documents 
bearing on this School. Though they are very different in 
character, they produced the same effect on my mind— a feeling 
of gratification that I was connected with this School and that 
I was its patron. 

The first of these documents you have before you. It is 
a very modest and straightforward account by the Principal, 
Mr. Hider, of the working and progress of the School in the 
oresent year, of the dilTiculties encountered and the successes 
achieved. The second is an interesting and detailed inspection 
report of Mr. Papworth, Inspector of European Schools in 
Bengal. Mr. Pap\Yorth has made a most searching and 
thcrough enquiry into every aspect of the activities of the 
School ; and his well-considered verdict is one which I think 
can be confidently endorsed. He places the School at the head 
of the institutions in Bengal classed as higher grade Schools, 
which aim at providing a sound general education with a practi- 
cal bias, finding its completion in special vocational training. 
In spite of difficulties about finance and problems connected 
with accommodation and buildings inherent to all town 
Schools, the School holds a strong and almost unique position 
among the European Schools of the province — a position which 
should appeal to the generosity of the large business community 
of modern Calcutta with an interest even stronger to-day than 
that w^hich heralded its inception and moulded its early his- 
tory. 

Not only are the general good qualities of the instruction 
and the soundness of the educational policy of the School clearly 
established by the successes achieved in departmental exami- 
nations, but they stand a far more practical and searching test ; 
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for, although the School, the largest of its kind in the province, 
caters entirely for the children of poor parents who can do 
little to start their children in life themselves, the Principal 
finds no real difficulty in obtaining suitable positions and em- 
ployment on leaving for all those who have been educated at 
the School 

These results afford a striking testimony to the great fore- 
thought and care which the Governors and Principal have 
devoted to the organisation and administration of the institu- 
tion and to the loyalty and high sense of responsibility which 
animates the staff in the execution of their duties. 

I cannot close without a word to the boys and girls. You 
have a good School ; and I know you will try to get the best 
out of it, to enhance its good reputation and not to lower in 
any way the high standards which it has been its pride to main- 
tain. India is part of the British Empire ; and you stand as the 
inheritors of the British stamp of conduct and’ character. When 
you leave the School and go out in India to various professions 
and employments, the Empire looks to you to set and preserve 
the example of those qualities which you have learnt in this 
School— qualities which have made the Empire and which bind 
it together against all disintegrating influences— the qualities 
of truth, efficiency, thoroughness, hard work, courage, self- 
sacrifice and unflinching devotion to the Crown and the Empire. 


ADDRESS PROM THE INDIAN MINING FEDERATION AT 
CALCUTTA. 


mh r>e^ 
cember lOtZ. 


In replying to the above address His Excellency the Viceroy said , 


Gentlemen,—! thank you for your cordial welcome to me and 
the kind wishes you have conveyed to me and llor Exrellimcy. 
M20PSV 
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1 am glad to have been able to receive your deputation, 
because I, with you^ believe that the industry which you 
represent is the keystone of the industrial and commercial 
development of this country ; and you could not have made 
your submissions to one who is more interested in the matter 
than I am. You may rest assured that the industrial develop- 
ment of the country is an interest which I have very close at 
heart. I welcome your declaration of your realization of 
responsibility as coal-owners and of a duty to the community 
and to the future welfare of India inherent in this capacity. 
Your true intuition of the position will assist you to understand 
the importance of what I have to say to you to-day and to take 
the long view as regards the prospects of your industry. 

I will speak in the first place of the past. Druring the war 
period it was vitally necessary here, as in England, to control 
to some extent and distribute the output of coal as an asset of 
first importance, on the careful husbanding of which at that 
time of dislocation our strength to achieve success in that 
struggle and to foster the first needs of the country during its 
continuance depended. This dislocation was followed by a 
period of inevitable reconstruction when in the interests of the 
welfare of India some degree of Government regimentation 
was equally vital. We had to face facts as we found them. 
By 1920 the demand for coal had increased out of all proportion 
to the supply. The latter had been affected, as we all know, 
by the difficulties in transport facilities. There had been a 
serious but inevitable set-back in railway efficiency and deve- 
lopment owing to the impossibility of procuring railway material 
during the war period. With a demand greatly in excess 
of supply, Government would have failed in its duty if it had 
not taken measures by control to place beyond all chance of 
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jeopardy the supply of coal needed for railways, for other 
transport in India, for waterworks and electric supply installa- 
tions, and to some degree for the great industries of national 
importance. Any Government that had permitted these 
institutions, so vital to the industry, trade and commerce of 
India and to the life and health of her people, to break down 
would have been faced with a very serious charge to which it 
could have given no answer. I believe your own Federation 
has consistently admitted that priority in wagon supply should 
be given to these requirements. 

An inevitable result, which I deplore as much as you do, is 
that after meeting these essential requirements only a small 
number of wagons remained available to meet the other 
indents on the coal supply. But you must remember that the 
method of distribution adopted was the only one which seemed 
at the time to ensure that there would be less unfairness and 
that most industries would get the coal they required. Every 
step taken by Government was openly discussed and canvassed, 
in accordance with the practice of Government, with the com- 
mercial community at Calcutta and at these discussions the 
representatives of the coal industry were present and were 
freely consulted^ 

The position has now temporarily improved ; and as you 
have observed. Government hope to be able to relax the 
embargo on the export of coal which has been in force for the 
last 2|- years and are attempting to revert to the system of 
wagon distribution similar to that in force in 1912 and until 
the outbreak of war. I understand that your Federation 
were consulted regarding its introduction and are represented 
on the Advisory Board appointed to assist the transportation 
officer in its execution. 
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Funds have been allotted in the quinquennial railway 
programme, not only for more siding accommodation, but for 
provision of adequate facilities in the coal-field area generally 
which will largely increase the carrying capacity of the rail- 
ways. You may rest a.ssured that in these schemes the inten- 
tion is to benefit the existing coal-fields and not to prejudice 
their interests. At the same time I cannot agree that the 
development of new collieries should be retarded. I expect 
and hope for a large and rapid industrial development of 
India ; and our railway improvement programme must be 
carefully thought out as a whole with an eye not only on the 
conditions of the moment but on prospective developments 
as well. More coal means more industries ; and more indust- 
ries using coal mean obviously more demand for coal generally — 
a factor which is as much to your interest as to those of new 
mines, 

You feel some doubt regarding the ethics of railways 
owning their collieries. Railways are, I would remind you, 
a commercial undertaking ; and if by owning their own 
collieries they can get their own coal cheaper, they are 
entitled to pursue this policy in the interests of their busi- 
ness ; and public opinion will endorse the view because the 
system may mean cheaper woiiring expenses which are of 
obvious benefit to the trade and industty of India and the 
people generally, 

I sympathise with your desire for concessions in freight and 
am impressed by your observations. I know that the railway 
administrationrealise that, asa general principle, it is to their 
and the general interest to charge low rates on movements of 
long distance coal traffic which will result in more industries and 
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more railway traffic; but they do not feel that conditions 
at the moment are auspicious for putting this principle into 
practice. You may rely on a sympathetic consideration of 
your views on this point when the right time comes. 

As regards legislation, I have noted your observations, 
I cannot say ranch on this occasion about a measure which is on 
the anvil and which I shall have to deal with officially in due 
course. I can promise you, however, that the difference between 
India and other countries and the interests of mine-owners have 
not been forgotten. I understand that Mr. N. C. Sircar is 
closely connected with your Federation, and he is a Member of 
the Joint Sdect Committee dealing with the Mine Bill. 
Through him your Federation will have ample opportunity of 
placing 3'’our views both before the Select Committee and the 
Legislature prior to the Bill passing into law. 


As regards representation in the Legislature, I observe that 
while mming interests have special representation in the local 
Legislative Councils of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and the 
Central Provinces, you are not directly represented on the 
Central Legislature. The Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce, however, to which you are affiliated, has a rotational 
seat in the Legislative Assembly. Your desire for more 
special representation will be examined when alterations in 
the franchise again come under consideration. 

Gentlemen, I thanJe you again for your address and kind 
wishes. You may rest assured that the development of the 
coal industry is an interest on which I keep and shall keep a 
vigilant and sympathetic eye. 
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DINKER GIVEN BY THE EUROPEAN ASSOCIATION, CALCUTTA. 

The following is His Excellency the Viceroy’s speech at the Dinner 
given hy the European Association, Calcutta, on the 22nci December 

Mr. Carr, Your Excellency, Sir Harcourt Butler, and Gentle- 
men,—! am deeply grateful to you, the Members of this Asso- 
ciation, for the cordial welcome you have been good enough to 
extend to me to-night, and I thank you, Mr. Carr, for the kindli- 
ness of your utterance as regards myself. 

I have listened with the greatest interest to the speech you 
have delivered to us. It seemed to be characterised by shrewd 
common-sense, political foresight tempered by prudence— a 
very necessary adjunct. I am glad to find myself here in 
Calcutta, and especially to be, as I understand, the first Viceroy 
who has been entertained by the members of tho European 
Association. In the interests of the successors of tho great office 
I hold I trust that this precedent will be followed, and that when 
they come to Calcutta invitations will be extended to them, 
for if they think as I do, Mr. Carr, they will always look forward 
to their annual visit to Calcutta to seek inspiration by the con- 
templation of this great city, to remember the military genius 
and the wise statesmanship that has led to its existence at the 
present time and, above aU, to recall the spirit of merchant 
adventure which has done so much for Calcutta, makes the city 
what it is, and has built it up according to the genius of the 
British people in India, and makes it stand as a monument to 
British rule in India and also to India herself. 

There are other interests and amenities in Calcutta which 
we do not find elsewhere, and to which I shall not refer this 
evening. I content myself by saying to you in all sincerity that 
I think it is of inestimable advantage for the Viceroy of India 
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to be brought into close and intimate contact with the 
commerce in Calcutta, with its interests of finance, shipping, 
and trade generally. I am one of those who perhaps from an 
early training — it may be from subsequent experience — realise 
to the full the great value to be derived and the stimulus from 
contact with various centres of thought not confined entirely 
to that of the Services, with which of course I am in daily and 
close intimacy. The name of the European Association was 
familiar to me when I arrived here as one of the planets in the 
firmament of public organisation. For some time I was in 
doubt regarding the precise functions of this planetary body. 
I waited with that quiescent watchfulness of which Mr. Carr 
has spoken to us to see whether it diffused light and heat, 
or whether it was almost an extinct volcano fitfully illuminated 
by the dying fires of past radiance and hastening to its setting. 
Whatever doubts I may have had have been set at rest by a 
perusal of the Press during the last few months, and I have 
learnt that its political life has now placed its future beyond 
the range of mere speculation, where we are told of consider- 
able activity. Now and henceforth — as I gathered from your 
observations, Mr. Carr — ^it will shine forth as a bright light high 
in the skies, emitting its rays to act as a beacon for those who 
wish to set their course, and I feel certain that w^hatever may 
have characterised it in the past, it will no longer be said that 
this Association, representative of non-official Europeans in this 
country, has failed to take its part in the political life of India, 

I rejoice at the statement that you have made, and at the 
activities of which I have read. It can only be for the good of 
India that this Association should take its part actively in 
political life. All communities are represented and have their 
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associations in India, and I fail to understand why the Euro- 
pean Association should not, and under that name, continue 
to exert its influence. After all, the members of this Associa- 
tion know the responsibilities of Government, and they under- 
stand to the full the importance of proceeding to self-govern- 
ment. They know the traditions of Government in our own 
country and they are also aware that in various parts of the 
Empire there has been advance stage by stage until eventually 
the final expression has been reached. As you tell us, this 
Association will now devote itself to work, not to set back the 
clock, but to help in the advance, and I rejoice at this move- 
ment. You have told us that you have recognised the fait 
accompli. Past is the time when it was of use to discuss whether 
it would be wise, or whether it would not ! It is an accom- 
plished fact — the promises have been made. All political 
parties in Britain are committed to it. No political party is 
opposed to it. The present Prime Minister, Mr. Bonar Law, 
was a member of the Government — the Coalition Government — 
when the Act of 1919 was introduced. He also at the very 
outset of his career as Prime Minister made a pronouncement 
which established beyond aU doubt that he intended — as of 
course all expected who knew him and the Government at Home— 
to continue the policy laid down and given as a promise to 
India. He made the observation which is so true and must 
never be forgotten, that with the promise made to India there 
is also the demand — and rightly the demand — ^for the close co- 
operation of Indians in working the reforms for peace and 
prosperity. 

It may interest you to know, Mr. Carr, that amidst the 
various activities of my life I have found time to study very 
■carefully the constitution of your Association, and to make 
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myself familiar with, its aims. I see that it is established to 
maintain British rights, and then following a course which is not 
unfamiliar — at least to lawyers — there is an interpretation 
clause, and that interpretation clause seems to me to embody 
the very essence and spirit of British administration in India. 
It is equal justice and freedom to all individuals and you 
proceed to state that your object is to foster the relationship 
of cordiality and co-operation with Indians, working construc- 
tively for the good of India. What better could any Indians 
wish ? What further could any one ask who is interested in 
the development of India along the lines mapped out for her ? 
I could carry you further into the constitution, but I always 
have a horror — ^now that I have ceased to be a lawyer — of talk- 
ing like a lawyer and I am in dread lest I should examine too 
closely the language you have used. 

These reforms were unfortunately bom in an inauspicious 
moment. An unfortunate concatenation of circumstances 
contributed to the reception not being quite as favourable as 
might naturally have been expected. Far be it from me to 
discuss these circumstances to-night, and indeed it would be 
unnecessary because they are familiar to you all. Neither 
shall I be tempted to indulge in a retrospect of the events that 
have happened since. I will merely say that immediately 
upon my arrival — and certainly for some considerable time there- 
after— I did find, as I had been told at Home, that there were 
very difficult times in India. My first year of Viceroyalty 
was not exactly a bed of roses : indeed, I found many thorns, 
little bed and I am still looking for the roses. But we have 
gone through the worst of that critical period. As a Govern- 
ment, we were criticised — quite naturally and legitimately — 
on the one hand by some who said that we ought to act more 
MiOPSV 
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drastically and more promptly ; on the other there were those 
who attacked us ioi pursuing a policy of repression. It is not 
entirely unknown for Governments to be attacked and I hope 
they will never be immune from criticism. After all it is the 
most tempting thing in the World to sit in your club arm-chair 
and turn ‘to your friend in the evening when you have just read 
the paper and seen an'accdunt of some event —you can't know 
air the attendant circumstances — and pronounce yourself very 
emphatically upon it. It is the right of an Englishman. If 
he really had to master all the facts before he expressed an 
opinion what a really dull life it would be ! But looking back 
upon past events and comparing them with the present time, 
I trust you will agree that we are justified in thinking that the 
present compares Very favourably with that first year of my 
Viceroyalty. I should like, when I make that Observation, to 
chronicle here my appreciation of all the assistance we as the 
Government of India received from the Governors of the Pre- 
sidencies and the Provinces and the Government administra- 
tors. We went through some anxious times ; there were 
moments when we could not be quite sure whether the disturb- 
ing rumours were true or false. There were certainly periods 
of considerable strain, but we pursued our path. We felt it 
was right to continue to administer the law, to insist upon 
order whilst having regard to the legitimate susceptibilities of 
Indians and also to our responsibilities to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the British Parliament at Home. But I propose to 
leave this interesting subject lest it might tempt me to say more. 

I Whatever your judgment may be upon it, I shall not ask you 
to express it openly this evening. The verdict will be discussed 
when you are free from the embarrassing presence o. Viceroys 
and Governors and persons of that description. Ra ial ani- 
mosity during all that period was very prevalent. It was 
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stimulated by misrepresentation. It wns instigated in many 
instances by a desire to do miscMef, and it bad unfortunately 
considerable success. But here again, from tbe reports to 
me from tbe various provinces and from our officials throughout 
the country, lam justified in saying that that racial hostility 
is no longer as acute as it was, that the tendency is for it. day 
by day to diminish, I hope eventually only to be remembered 
in history. 

Racial animosity brings me to the subject to which you 
referred, Mr. Carr, the Racial Distinctions Committee. I wish 
I had been in a position to-night to speak more freely to you, 
and that I had been untrammelled by the necessity for official 
reticence ’ but there are still matters under discussion be- 
tween the Secretary of State and ourselves, there are still one 
or two questions to be settled, and therefore I must not say 
more to you to-night than that I hope that within a very 
short period you will be in a position to know all that has 
happened. I am not sure that a number of you do not know 
it already. Some who were present and perhaps some who 
were not ; you, Mr. Carr, have spoken to-night so justifiably 
of the work dor e on that Committee, and I noticed recently 
at one of the meetings of the Association you referred in greater 
detail to what had happened, not of course disclosing any 
secrets, but telling us of the excellent spirit displayed at that 
Committee by both British and Indian. Looking back to the 
history of recent years I know of no better augury for the future 
than the contemplation of those trusted members of both com- 
munities of British and Indian meeting together for the purpose 
of determining as they hope finally a controversy which has 
raged for so many years and has led in the past to so much 
bitterness . There they met calmly, deliberately, temperately ; 
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they sat to arrive at a result which would end the dispute whilst 
preserving all the essentials of justice to both communities. I 
do not know whether after the feast to which we have been 
entertained your minds are sufficiently imaginative to picture 
what might have happened at this meeting in discussing a 
subject that so easily and so quickly generated incandescent 
heat, where the material was so combustive and the explosion 
might so quickly happen with a consequent conflagration that 
would be disastrous. But instead there was just the necessary 
spirit animating you and your Indian colleagues, there was a 
desire above all things to do right, to see the other’s point of 
view, whilst preserving very carefully your own ; to take care 
to give everything you could give whilst at the same time ensur- 
ing that your essential rights were maintained. That was the 
right spirit : indeed, it was the really patriotic spirit, and I am 
glad to express my high appreciation of the work performed 
by the members of that Committee, both British and Indian. 
Although it may be invidious to mention names I hope I may 
be forgiven if I follow a precedent set by no less a person than 
yourself, Mr. Carr, by recalling the services of Mr. Carey in this 
connection and the great work he accomplished. 

There was no passage in your speech which so interested 
me, and was so striking, as your reference to the Services. I 
know the difficulties — none better — as ever since I have been 
here I have been familiar with this question — a very burning 
question — of Indianisation on the one hand and maintaining 
the rights of the Services on the other. It is not perhaps the 
most appropriate occasion to discuss this question in any detail, 
but I say for myself that I agree entirely with the observations 
made by you, Mr. Carr, regarding the need for recruitment of 
the young entrant at Home into the Civil Service, I am not 
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quite sure how^the notion was spread, and it is immaterial for 
this purpose, that the Government of India was opposed to 
this recruitment at Home. On the contrary I cannot myself 
conceive that any one at this moment would come to that 
conclusion, and although I am not entitled to express the views 
of those who so loyally serve with me on the Council, I am at 
least certain that they have never committed themselves to 
any such idea as appears, or did appear at one time, to be 
prevalent. The recruitment of the Services was one of the first 
questions that met me upon my arrival in India. I remember 
that almost within ten days of landing I was met with this 
difficulty and had to consider how best to enquire into the 
conditions and devise a remedy. 

Sir, you spoke of guarantees that might be required by 
those who enter the Services. Well, these are not guarantees 
required from the Government here ; as I understand the desire 
is for some form of guarantee from the Home Government. 
I do not know. I do not hesitate to express the view I have 
expressed before, and have held ever since I have been here, that 
whilst I do not believe that a Government of India such as I 
can imagine formed in the future, when it had the fullest 
possible measure of responsible self-government, would act 
unfairly in relation to the pay and pensions of those who were 
in the Civil Service ; yet I can imderstand the apprehensions of 
those whose all is embarked in the prospect of the future pay- 
ment both of emoluments and of pensions. I can appreciate 
the position of the man who having been 25 or 30 years in India 
is in anxiety as to what will happen to him. He cannot take 
risks : he cannot afford it ; he and his family depend upon 
these payments, and I shall be glad if means can be found of 
securing adequate protection to him, so that this apprehension 
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may disappear and that he may feel comfortable and safe tor 
the future. 

You have spoken very kindly of the strain upon the Yiceroy, 
and you have expressed yourself in terms, Mr. Carr, which 
I duly admire and I shall cherish. The comparison always 
presents itself to me, steeped as I am in the traditions of Gov- 
ernment at Home based upon parliamentary majorities, of the 
position of the Viceroy and his Government in India. I find 
myself in the difficulty, as perhaps may also have occurred to 
Lord Lytton and possibly to Sir Harcourt Butler, of being the 
head of a Government which is always in a minority in the 
Legislature unless the Government can manage to persuade the 
members to support it. I shall not dilate upon the difference 
in the position at Home, but it makes ours at the head of Gov- 
ernment much more difficult than under the former system. 
We have not the advantages of whips, who ascertain the feeling 
of members and duly report ; neither can we resort to various 
devices used for the purpose of persuading those who otherwise 
might be recalcitrant. But we remain watchful, hoping that 
members will vote as we wish, and if not, as is sometimes the 
case, we must then determine the course we should pursue 
and perhaps sometimes the most difficult problem is whether 
we should pursue any course at all. We have indulged in an 
experiment recently in the Government of India, which I hope 
will help us to some extent, by the appointment of Standing 
Committees. The Departments will thus be brought much 
more closely in contact with the members of the Legislature 
selected for the Committee ; they will know the proposals and 
the Government Departments — ^the Member in charge — will 
become aware of the opinion of the Legislature. We shall 
watch this ex|)eriment with the. greatest interest. 
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Wien you spoke of the strain upon me as Viceroy, you 
referred, Mr. Carr, to the circumstances of my leaving England 
to come here. I have expressed my views before, but I repeat 
that I know no prouder moment for any man than when he is 
asked to serve his country in whatever part of the world may 
be selected for him, to take up duties, to strive for the benefit 
of the Empire. He has his reward, the best reward, whether 
success attend him or not, in the consciousness that he has 
done what he believes to be his supreme duty by nccepting 
the ofier and doing his utmost in whatever position he may 
fill. 

I know not what the future may bring. I cannot picture 
to myself what the end will be when I leave India, whenever 
that may be. I shall not have a series of dinners and a collec- 
tion of statues erected to me as to Sir Harcourt Butler. But 
I do know that if at the end of my period when I come to lay 
down my task and return to my home, if it is thought in India 
that I have contributed to securing by however small a step 
the peace and the prosperity of India, and if I learn that the 
European Association thinks that I have done some good in 
the cause of India within the Empire, then I shall be better 
pleased than by the erection of monuments or any tribute that 
may be paid to me. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOSIE FROM THE BENGAL LANDHOLDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

His Excellency the Viceroy received an Address from the' Bengal 
Landholders’ Association at Belvedere ”, Calcutta, on the 23rd Decem- 
ber, and* made the. following reply:— 

Gentkmn,--’! am glad to be able , to receive you to-day and 
thank you most cordially for your address of welcome and 


23rd Dem 
eemher 1922* 
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the wishes 70U have conveyed to me and to Her Excel- 
lency. 

As representatives of the landholders of Bengal you rightly 
dwell on the important place you occupy among the subjects 
of His Majesty in British India. This position you derive from 
two factors. In the first place in the past the realisation by 
you of your responsibilities as members of the cultured and 
wealthy classes has placed you in the forefront of those on 
whose consistent loyalty and help the British Government has 
been accustomed to rely in difficult periods of special perplexi- 
ties and dangers. In the second place in the every-day task 
of administration the officers of Government have been able 
to turn to you with the certainty of enlisting your interest in 
all measures intended to promote the prosperity and well- 
being of the people of India ; they could seek from you sympa- 
thetic advice and understanding counsel in the problems 
confronting them ; For your interests were bound up with 
the soil; and in a special way this connection of possession 
fosters and stimulates a spirit of enthusiasm for the fortunes 
of your country; and in addition your daily business and 
avocations closely associate you with the cultivators of the soil 
with that section of the people of India who live by agriculture 
and who number in their ranks the major portion of Indian 
society. 

You may rest assured that I realise the great services 
rendered by your class in the past and that I look to the main- 
tenance of close and cordial relations with those who have 
played so prominent a part in the past history of this province. 
You may feel confidence that your rights will not be disregard- 
ed and that your aims and aspirations will command sympa- 
thetic consideration at all times. 
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I welcome your assurance that you desire to see India 
advance, safely but surely, in the path of progress and to 
attain the place, to which her past history entitles her, in the 
Commonwealth of the great British Empire. 

I note with appreciation your wish to give assistance in all 
measures designed to benefit and uplift her people and to 
maintain law and order as she travels upon that road. I look 
to you to make a wholesome exercise of your great influence 
and position in educating the agricultural electorate and helping 
them to fit themselves to share in the development of respon- 
sible institutions. It is a noble task which lies before you— 
more difficult perhaps and demanding more patience than any 
you have yet attempted ; but the aim in view is well worth the 
labour involved. In offering you encouragement to pursue 
this task I am not unmindful that from one quarter an attack 
has been made on your rights and position. There have been 
threats not only to destroy by means of illegal conspiracies all 
vested interests and titles in land, but to overthrow by revolu- 
tionary methods law and order, established government and 
the whole fabric of present civilization in India. I give you 
the clearest assurance that if a mischievous campaign of this 
hind takes definite shape, you may rely on Government to 
afford you the fullest support of the law in combating it. I 
am not apprehensive as to the future ; and I look forward to 
the day when, as a result of your steady co-operation and good- 
will, the vast rural population of this country, conscious of an 
identity of purpose between landlords and cultivators, and 
with the interests of the agricultural section of society and of 
India as a whole before them will be taking an important part 
with wisdom and moderation in the government of their 
country. 

Gentlemen, I thank you again for your address and kind 
wishes. 

M20PSV 
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OPENING OE THE FOURTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF 
THE ASSOCIATED CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE OF INDIA 
. AND CEYLON. 

His Exeellency the Viceroy in opening the fourth Annual General 
Meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce of India and Ceylon at 
Calcutta on the 8th January made the follo^ving speech : — 

Sir Campbell Rhodes, Your Excellency, and Gentlemen,— li 
is my good fortune to begin my part in the proceedings by tak- 
ing the opportunity of congratulating Sir Campbell Ehodea 
upon the honour His Majesty has'graciously conferred upon him 
in recognition of the public spirit he has manifested and the 
public services he has rendered to India. I am sure it is a 


him, and I have gladly heard the satisfaction generally express- 
ed at the public acknowledgment of Sir Campbeirs merits. 
Whatever comment or criticism may be passed upon the 
observations I make to you to-day, I feel sure that in my initial 
observations regarding your President there will be complete 
accord. 

Please accept my very hearty thanks for the welcome kindly 
given to me. I regard it as of special value that I should be 
here to-day and have been able to meet so many of those who are 
engaged in the business not only of this great city but of this 
great country. I trust that my stay in this city has been of 
benefit to me in the public position I occupy. Will you permit 
me to add, as I am leaving Calcutta to-night, on behalf both of 
Her Excellency and myself that we have most thoroughly 
enjoyed the time we have spent here in Calcutta, 

You referred, Sir Campbell, to my remaining here for the 
purpose of attending this meeting. It is difficult for the 
Viceroy to be away from the seat of Government after the turn 
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of tie year ; but I gladly consented because it gave me the 
opportunity, which I felt I should not miss, of meeting those 
here assembled, and in order to appease my conscience may I 
also whisper confidently that I was glad of the opportunity, 
it gave me of extending my visit for a few days. At all 
times, as you so well pointed out, the problems that come 
before your Association for consideration must include soma 
of the most momentous to the prosperity of India. I and 
my Government are fully conscious of the weight that 
should be attributed to the views of those engaged in busi- 
ness in relation to all matters affecting commerce and 
industry, and you may rest assured that we shall always give, 
careful consideration to representations which this important 
Association may make, composed as it is of representatives from 
all parts of India, and expressing the opinions not merely 
of one Chamber but of the Associated Chambers. 

You, Sir Campbell, are presiding over the deliberations of 
your delegates. I am here to open the proceedings. The 
subjects mentioned by you for discussion are mainly problems 
coming before the Central Legislature during the next few 
weeks. Those referred to by you are of the greatest importance 
to the future of India and demand the careful consideration 
not only of myself and my Government but also of all individual 
members of the Legislature as well as all those who are occupied 
in bringing thought and intelligence to bear upon these com- 
plex problems. You, Sir Campbell, have referred humor- 
ously, and evidently with enjojnnent, to the fate in store for 
your two former colleagues on the Fiscal Commission. 1 
observed them both when you made your references and I was 
interested to s-'e how the pleasure depicted in your countenance 
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was omitted from those of yom two distinguished eoHeagues. 
But I found myself envious of you when I listened to you. The 
free and detached position which yon occupy at this moment 
enabled you to mate such remarks as you thought fit, 
lemembering that you were President, and that you are able to 
sit quietly here and watch your two former colleagues in the 
struggles in which they are about to be engaged. I reflected 
that the position of a Viceroy in these days is more difficult. 
He has a Legislature just about to meet in which these very 
difficult problems will come for discussion. He has His 
Majesty's Government to consult, with which of course he must 
discuss many of these problems, and so perhaps you will not 
be surprised by my envying the position you at present occupy, 
to which you have yourself given expression. 

I wish I could take part in your deliberations and could 
express myself with the freedom of a President who has already 
put into writing with his colleagues the conclusions at which 
he has arrived. 

I sliafl watch with the great^t interest the report of your 
discussions. The recommendation now made that duties should 
be imposed nob merely for revenue purposes — ^the hitherto 
accepted fiscal policy of India— but with the object of fostering 
and protecting industries — a new departure for India — deserves 
all the attention of the mercantile community as well as the 
public. The President and Members of the Commission were 
entrusted with a highly responsible and difficult task. A study 
of th^ report shows that they have devoted considearable 
thought and study to the investigation of the complex prob- 
lems presented to them. "Whether individually you agree 
with th^ conclusions or not, we must all be grateful to them 
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for their devotion to the public interest. The position is com- 
plicated by the financial conditions of the country which must 
always in this respect be kept in mind. Heavier duties have 
been imposed in recent years for the purpose of approximating 
revenue to expenditure. Whatever may happen, whatever 
decision niay be reached regarding the recommendations of 
the Commission, the Government on whom the ultimate 
responsibility will always rest must take iato account the revenue 
needs of the country. In truth, this is merely stating what 
must be self-evident to all v/ho give thought to the subject and 
is embranced in the general fundamental principle that regard 
must be had by the responsible authorities to the general wel- 
fare of the community and must not unduly favour one section 
of it. It should not protect one industry to the disadvantage 
of the rest of the. community. That I gather has been 
fully recognised by the Commission.. We must be careful 
that the general desire for the industrial development of 
India commensurate with its large population and natural 
resources does not lead to action that may eventually retard 
instead of advancing the prosperity of the country. There* 
can be no diversity of view in this respect. We are all aiming 
at the same goal — the development of the industrial prosperity 
of India — but we may not all agree upon the measures to be 
adopted for this purpose. Whatever may be the individual 
views, it will not be disputed that if new sources of wealth cam 
be created it will encourage the development of national life* 
and national character : but this only if the development 
is based upon the general welfare of the community. That 
must always be the supreme test. I refrain from further dis- 
cussion upon this most interesting subject, which should be 
approached with the desire to judge its eSect upon India and 
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the prosperity of its people. , It should not be decided by 
preconceived views regarding the relative advantages of free 
trade and protection but by consideration of the relative 
advantages and disadvantages to India of a change in her 
fiscal policy. The eventual responsibility for the fiscal policy 
,of this country, and of the various steps that may have to be 
taken must rest upon the executive authorities. It is with 
the Government of India that the final responsibility of deter- 
mining these questions in India must eventually remain. 
There are of course questions which will have to be considered 
in the Legislature, and obviously some matters will have to 
he discussed with the Home Government. Whether a Tariff 
Board is appointed or not, or whether some other means may 
be adopted of investigating and arriving at conclusions, the 
burden must ultimately rest upon those at the head of Gov- 
ernment here, I mean that the Government cannot delegate 
its functions to Boards. I do not suggest there is any real 
divergence between the views I have expressed and the 
Keport of the Commission. Indeed, I think that the con- 
clusions are much the same, and that when considering the 
application of recommendations m their bearing upon the 
revenues of the country— very important at this particular 
moment— there should be then an examination— and it neces- 
Barily must take place— by the Government for the purpose 
of testing the effect of the recommendations upon production 
of revenue. I do not wish to enter further into this subject 
at this moment except to say that I cannot but think, as at 
present advised, that the advantage would always be in 
favour of one enquiry instead of the addition of another 
^uiry jfoUowing the first. Wli*t seems to me essential 
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is that when these matters are considered, an investigation 
should be made into an industry for the purpose of consider- 
ing whether it would be wise in the interests of the country 
generally to impose a tariff in regard to that industry for the 
purpose of protection. I cannot but think that it would be 
desirable that the Government should itself take some part 
in that enquiry in order to consider the effect upon revenue, 
and whether the financial condition of the country would be 
seriously prejudiced-— as it might be — ^by the proposed recom- 
mendations. Of course all these are matters for further 
discussion, and I am certainly not expressing any final opinion. 
What impresses me, looking merely at the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission, is that the imposition of tariffs 
for the protection of particular industries carries with it 
certain attendant consequences — sometimes productive of 
good and sometimes productive of evil. I can well imagine, 
for example, from the experience of other countries, that 
there might be great propaganda for the purpose of aiding 
a particular industry. Again I can well imagine that if a Board 
was appointed, and that Board came to its conclusions and 
made its recommendations of a tariff in regard to a particu- 
lar industry, the Government would have then to make 
up its mind whether it could adopt those recommendations, 
I can quite well conceive that the opportunity would then be 
taken for the purpose of developing propaganda in the 
interests of the industry to be protected, and there would be 
a desire to force the hands of Government. What I wish to 
bring to your minds — as you are considering this subject 
among others—is that it would be desirable that there should 
be no such interval, and that whatever the tribunal may be 
when the recommendation is made, there should be the shortest 
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possible interval between the recommendation of the tribunal 
and the decision of the Government. Those are matters 
which r daresay will have occurred to you, and upon which 
you may have come to conclusions. My mind is quite open 
and I wish anything I have said to be taken only as a view 
formed at present. But in connection with the Fiscal 
Commission financial considerations must necessarily arise. 
India has daring the last five years had to meet deficits. 
Whilst I hold necessarily strong views as to the need for the 
balancing of our revenue and expenditure, and all possible 
steps are being taken in that direction, we should not unduly 
Exaggerate the seriousness of the situation^ which has existed 
during the last few years. We must remember the effects 
of the war, and also it is not unuseful to compare our own 
position with that of other countries. This is not the moment 
at which I should take time by pointing out the advantages 
enjoyed by India, but I would draw your attention to this, 
that whereas obviously we must do our utmost to restore 
equilibrium in finance, equally we must not tip the scale by 
unduly dwelling upon the financial condition and exaggerating, 
as sometimes is done, the fears for the future. Of course, 
if a country continues for a number of years in deficit, there 
can be no doubt of the end. This is a very critical period 
in international trade and it does not require words to empha- 
sise the situation at present in India. Obviously trade is 
hampered, paralysed, crippled by conditions abroad which 
have ensued consequent upon the war with the result that 
many markets are closed which formerly we were in the 
habit of supplying. We must try to reduce expenditure. 

Lord Inchcape, whose public spirit is so well illustrated by 
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the duties he is now performing as Chairman of the Retrench- 
ment Committee, is assisted by those specially selected to fill 
very responsible positions. I am not surprised that their 
labours will last perhaps longer than some had originally 
anticipated. But the Government of India, ever since the 
last Budget, have been doing their utmost to economise in 
the general administration, and I need not say that we are 
glad to be able to give aU possible assistance to Lord 
Inchcape’s Committee and that we shall look forward to his 
recommendations. Whilst speaking of finance I take 
this opportunity of welcoming Sir Basil Blackett to India. 
He has just arrived to take up the duties Sir Malcolm Hailey so 
faithfully discharged until he became Home Member. I first 
met Sir Basil at the beginning of the war when I was at the 
Treasury in London. He has served with me on each of the 
four occasions of my visits to the United States, and I therefore 
know him and his capacities. He has had a rare experience of 
finance during the war both in England and in the United 
States. The high position he recently filled at the Treasury is 
the best proof of the public appreciation of his services. I am 
glad that he has come to India to give us the benefit of his 
knowledge and experience which has the advantage of being 
both practical and theoretical, and I look forward to his 
assistance as one of my colleagues in my Council. 

I cannot to-day dwell — ^neither is it needful — upon the vast 
importance of currency and exch ange questions to India. 

You, Sir Campbell, have called attention to the rupee and 
what it has done for itself. It very often happens that if these 
matters are left to the operation of the ordinary conditions of 
commerce they arrive at their own solution and often find a 
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more stable basis than when outside influences are brought to 
bear upon them. 

May I just say one brief word regarding railways. The 
question of the management of railways must come for decision 
within a very brief period. Much has been written about it ; 
there has been a most careful enquiry, as you are well aware, 
and the result has been an equal division of opinion on the Com- 
mission. Conclusions must be reached after studying the argu- 
ments of both sides in this controversy. May I just make one 
observation. The railway management question in India should 
be approached from a different standpoint to that prevailing, 
for example, in England, and some other countries. For in 
India you are not faced with the problem of determining whether 
or not a new principle shall be introduced — that of State owner- 
ship and State management of the railways. That is already 
in existence in India, where a large portion of the railway system 
is both owned and managed by the State ; so that the principle is 
already established — although that does not make the present 
question easy of solution. The problem now is whether that 
system of State management should be extended in regard to 
the railways which are owned or largely owned by the Govern- 
ment or whether the management should remain with the 
companies. I shall v/atch with the greatest interest the reports 
of your discussions. There I must leave the subject to-day 
and not express my own opinion until later. 

May I now pass to a very brief review of the general 
economic condition of India at this moment. It has ol 
course an important bearing upon your deliberations and upon 
the future of India. It is more hopeful. Crops are good. 
Unlike last year the balance of trade is now in Indians favour. 
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Export trade is better and offers promise ; tea bas bad a remark- 
able revival ; the outlook for the jute mills is more promising. 
While these are satisfactory features, we must remember that 
in the world generally owing to economic iinsettlement trade re- 
mains dull and cautious, and the future is uncertain. Industries 
in India are not feeling any real stimulus to activity. There 
lias been a recent fall in the prices which Indian cotton mills 
can get for their goods. Other features of importance are a 
slow bat stead}^ decline in the price of food-grains and in the cost 
of living. The fall in the latter during the last year in Bombay 
is estimated to amount to 17 per ceut. 

No one has greater desire than I have to see industrial deve- 
lopment in India ; and I hope that I may persuade others to 
share in my confidence that it is possible. I would welcome 
and assist every measure calculated to give it real encourage- 
ment ; but it must be development of the right kind and in this 
I know that you will be in complete accord with me. The last 
ten years have shown a very marked expansion in the diversity 
of kinds of industry attempted in India. The total volume of 
the results of this expansion may not be very great ; but many 
new types of industries have been started. This is to the good. 
There is also the growth of a widespread belief in the efficacy 
of industrial development to raise economic standards in India 
and to some extent to help her financial position. There is a 
desire to hasten this development. I welcome and commend 
such aspirations. At the same time you know as I know’^ that 
this panacea is not so simple of attainment as may at first 
appear. Industries bring their own problems. Patience and 
continued effort and the lessons of experience can alone bring 
them to success. If there is to be expansion, there must also 
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he increaKsecI attention to the conditions under which labour 
lives and has to work. The favourable reception which the 
2:rinciples underlying the Workmen’s Compensation Act have 
met shows recognition of the need for legislation to keep pace 
with changing conditions. Many of you, gentlemen, are asso- 
ciated with industries. You wdll bear, me out when I say that 
if we are to have a period of industrial expansion, an especially 
heavy responsibility will lie during that time on the directors 
of companies. It will not be an easy period. All industries 
are subject both to periods of unusual prosperity and also 
normally must expect periods of unexpected depression. Direc- 
tors concerned in the expansion of industry arc faced with this 
factor of fluctuation. It is one to which they must accustom 
their shareholders if they are to retain their confidence. For 
successful industry does not depend on the size of dividends 
distributed over a short period, but on the lirst establishment 
of a concern on a basis which is able to resist the buffets of 
temporary periods of depression ; and in this establishment the 
directors and shareholders’ interests arc and should be the 
same. These may be fundamental truths and are w^ell known 
to the members here avssembled, but nevertheless they are of 
supreme importance in the expansion and development of 
industries and it is well that they should be emphasised. 

There is one subject to which I would very briefly draw your 
attention, and would invite if you find it possible, some ex- 
pression of opinion from your association. It is an elementary 
truth that justice long delayed is often justice denied, and 
I have been impressed by the long delays, not only in arriving 
at a decision of the court but also, and sometimes more serious- 
ly, in the enforcement of its decrees. I am considering with 
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the assistance of those best able to advise me the steps that 
should be taken for the purpose of expediting and facilitating 
the recovery of debts and the enforcement of rights in our 
courts of law. I trust that it will not be thought that I am 
reflecting in any way upon the administration of justice in 
India. Nothing is further from my thoughts. I am consider- 
ing the system and its effect not only upon the commercial 
community, but upon the public generally. It may not be and 
is, I understand, not a matter of complaint in Calcutta, but 
I am speaking of aU India and to delegates from all parts of 
India, and I should therefore especially value your opinions. 
I have been particularly impressed with the difficulties ex* 
perienced in the country, in enforcing the judgments obtained 
from the courts — difficulties which are surprising, and indeed 
I think I should be justified in using stronger language. I 
understand the special difficulties that occur in this country 
by reason of complications arising from laws and customs 
of particular communities and make every allowance for them. 
Nevertheless, I canno!; but think that justice demands impera- 
tively that a remedy should be found for a condition of things 
which according to the reports before me produces great 
hardship and sometimes serious injustice. 

I pass now to the desire of your Association for more 
extensive representation of your interests in the Indian Legis- 
lature. It is very natural. You not unnaturally feel that 
you have a claim to take your part in the important matters 
under discussion in the Legislative Assembly, and that your 
views and experience would be of service to the country, 
deserve ventilation and would carry Weight. I .note that you 
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have addressed my Government and that the matter is still 
under their consideration. 

The original scheme of representation and franchise was 
framed, as you are aware, after a very careful enquiry and 
represented a delicate adjustment of numerous claims. It 
took effect before I came to India and the resulting position, as 
I understand it, is as follows : — 

European commerce as such has a definite representation 
in the Council of State where the Bengal, Bombay and Burma 
Chambers of Commerce each have one seat. Purely Indian 
commerce, on the other hand, is not specifically represented 
in that Chamber, but has representation in the Legislative 
Assembly. 

The scheme of representation in the latter Chamber, 
however, was framed mainly on territorial lines and is the 
result of an attempt to balance the claims of one province 
against another ; so while the European community in 
various Provinces has representation, for example, the Bengal 
European community has three seats, the Bombay European 
community two seats and the United Provinces, Madras and 
Burma Europeans, one seat each, respectively, there arc no 
general seats representing ^specific interests outside the Prov- 
inces. To this extent the acceptance of your proposal would 
appear to create an innovation and be a deviation from the 
principle underlying the original scheme. It would also mean, 
as you are at present constituted (though I believe there is 
nothing in your Articles of Association to preclude the election 
of purely Indian Chambers to your Association), a probable 
increase in the European vote. Your proposal is accordingly 
not without its difficulties. 
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In spite of these difficulties your aspirations will receive the 
most careful consideration, not only on their intrinsic and 
individual merits but because of the larger principle involved. 

For is this not a sign that you have realised the great im- 
portance of politics to those interested, as you are, in commerce ? 
To my mind the world cannot stand aside and leave entirely 
to others the responsibilities of political administration and 
this is especially the case in India. The days have passed 
when you could afford to be inactive. Your interests in this 
country are too important. Must not the tendency increasing- 
ly be for the policy of Government to act and react in such in- 
terests 'i However desirous Government may be not to inter- 
fere directly with trade and commerce, the inevitable result of 
its action must be to afiect all great interests, often perhaps 
only indirectly, but always in important ways. I need only 
mention finance and tariff policy as obvious instances affecting 
you. Government has heavy responsibilities towards trade. 
It has a right to ask you to share them, to call on you to help 
with advice and to lend expert knowledge ; and you have a 
right to aspire to join in the task of moulding policy, I and my 
Government, I feel confident, may rely on your sustained 
interest and sympathy in the problems before us : we may 
count on your assistance and support. I need hardly remind 
you that confidence in the administration and faith in the poli- 
tical future of a country are essential to all commercial well 
being. Without such trust trade cannot flourish, nor can the 
country progress. 

The interests of India in particular demand that there should 
be confidence in the internal situation ; that wfithin and with- 
out India there should be an atmosphere of trust that all is well 
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With India ; that India is stable ; tliat India is marching steadi- 
ly step by step constitutionally and peacefully to a more coni- 
jlete expression of herself, to more assured prosperity, to a high- 
er civilisation to her ultimate goal of self-government and to 
a greater place in the Empire and the World. 

At such a time those who have India’s interests at heart, 
those who love her, cannot but deeply deplore the unfortu- 
nate resolutions recorded at Gaya. 

I shall not dwell on them for I do not believe that in these 
resolutions I hear even a faint echo of the real voice of India 
or of those who serve her truly. I will not attach too great 
importance to these threats. A vigilant v-atch will, however, 
be kept on these preparations and 1 can give you assurance 
that my Government will use all its resources to combat and 
quell the forces of disorder should they become manifest. 

I know that if there should be need, I can look with confidence 
to the support of all responsible opinion in this task. 

And as I see the members of these various Chambers of Com- 
merce assembled, the reflection occurs which came to me re- 
cently on another occasion. I cannot exactly analyse the 
reason-— neither is it material— but I find it difficult to address 
a number of those who are so concerned in the future of India, 
who have so much responsibility in their individual hands for 
the development of the prosperity of India, without asking 
them to travel with me for one moment to higher flights of ima- 
gination, to look into the future, to strive to picture India as she 
will be. I see her not as an India with representations of 
diflerent communities, not an India wffiere the Hindu com- 
munity shall be striving for its own interest only, or the 
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Muhammadan community attempting to obtain some special 
interest for itself, or the Europeans considering the interests 
for the moment of their own community, but an India of all 
communities, of all classes in which the Hindu, the Muham^ 
madan, the European and every other class, race, and creed, 
sbxall join and endeavour to make India a great India and to give 
her higher place in the future history of the World, when every 
man will be doing his utmost for the country in which he has 
been born or his interests are involved ; so that all may concen- 
trate their attention upon the one ultimate goal. But how- 
ever divergent our individual interests may be—the national 
interests must be the same— the interests of all communities 
regarding the future ofthe country should be identical, and will, 
1 trust, become identical. It is looking ahead in India to the 
obliteration of those distinctions which necessarily rule at the 
present moment, when she shall have wmrked further along 
the road to her ultimate destiny ; and I trust we shall find this 
harmonious co-operation, which must inevitably lift India high 
in her material prosperity and in her position in the Councils 
of the Empire and the World. 


FAREWELL DINNER TO SIR TEJ BAHADUR SAPRU AT Wh 
VICEREGAL LODGE, DELHI. 1923 

His Excellency the Viceroy gave a Farewell Dinner to Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru at Viceregal Lodge on the 16th of January, and in pro* 
posing his health said 

Tour Excellencies y Ladies and Genfknien^—We are here 

to-night to do honour to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, and to wish 

him health and happiness in the future. I am not here to 

pronounce a farewell oration because I look forward tosef^iniy 
M20PSV • ^ 
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Dr. Sapru (to use a more familiar mode of address) on I hope 
many occasions in Delhi, where he will always be received with 
the utmost pleasure by myself and also, I am sure, by my col- 
Jeagues in the Government and his numerous friends. I 
don't know whether he will come here often ; probably there 
will be too many requisitioning his services elsewhere, and 
he will in the Courts think perhaps of the cloistered seclusion 
Oi the Executive Council meetings in which he passed so much 
of his time and will enjoy to the utmost the more unrestricted 
domiin into wdiich he will have ciitored. We desire — and 
I am sure I am speaking for all who have come into close 
contact with him both here and outside — to testify to him the 
respect, the esteem, the admiration and — may I say, and I 
think with justice— the affection with which they regard him. 

Before I came to India I had heard of Dr. Sapru, and I 
recall my first meeting with him. I do not pause to discuss 
the reason, perhaps it may be that we had spent great parts 
of our lives in the practice of the same profession, that led us 
very promptly to understand each other. During the year 
and nine months in w’-hich I have had the assistance of Sir Tej 
and gauged the value attributable to his co-operatiou I learnt 
to appreciate him to the full. I must not say all that I think : 
that IS a luxury which no Viceroy can indulge in ; but I shall 
express some thoughts in the few moments in which I shall 
keep you before drinking his health. What strnck me espe- 
cially about him was the calm judgment, the sanity and wis- 
dom of his advice, his devotion to the cause of the people of 
India, and to the India he loves, his patriotic desire to serve 
her and in a marked degree his loyalty to the King-Emperor 
He has served in many capacities. As Law Member it was 
his duty to advise the Goveruraent of India, and I enjoyed from 
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the moment I presided at the Council the luxury of taking the 
counsel of a distinguished lawyer, and of realising that the 
responsibility of pronouncing the legal opinion rested with 
him, the Law Member. When I wished a section of a statute 
interpreted, whatever my own views may have been (and I 
could not help forming them from long habit) and called upon 
him, I always found that he brought shrewd perception, keen 
insight and erudite knowledge to the problem. Of him in this 
position, which has been filled by many eminent men, it may 
truly be said that he acted according to the highest traditions 
of that honourable office. It is not an office which in itself, 
and by itself, attracts the most popular favour. There is 
little administration to be done ; much of the work is done 
quietly in a room and therefore, in this respect, he has never 
felt the wild gale that sometimes blows in favour of him whose 
action attracts temporary popular favour. Equally he has 
not had to suffer the wildly gales that may sometimes over- 
whelm a former general idol ; he has been content to perform 
his duty quietly, conscientiously and excellently. But it is 
more in the wider domain of the political field that he v/ill be 
judged. It is in the duties he discharged as a Member of the 
Governor-Generars Executive Council with the responsibi” 
lities of stating his views, taking part in the deliberations, 
assisting in forming conclusions and doing the hardest of all 
work (as I believe Lord Morley once described it) to come 
to a decision’’. In that respect (I cannot give away the secrets 
of Council : those must ’‘emain with us) I speak for m* 'self and 
my colleagues when I say that we are grateful to hi n for the 
assistance he has given us and that we recognise to the full the 
wisdom and impartiality that he brought to bear upon the 
problems. He was singularly free from either communal or 
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racial bks, he brought to the study of the f roblems complete 
honesty of purpose, fixed determination to give the best that was 
in him to keep the scales well-balanced to deal with every ques- 
tion regardless whether it directly affected Indian or British, 
and yet an outstanding feature throughout his career were his 
loyalty and devotion to the cause of India. 

I will not refer to the various committees on which he 
laboured with such conspicuous success in elucidating and 
solving various questions submitted to him ; he displayed the 
same characteristics and I may add he showed the capacity of 
wise and tactful handling of men and led them to understand 
that there were two sides to the problem, and that before 
arriving at a conclusion they should ponder well that side 
which was probably new to them. 

But one day he came to me at Simla and the recollection 
of our conversation gives me a feeling of considerable rebef 
when I gaze upon him this evening ; you may wonder why ? I 
might be misunderstood if I didn’t tell you. I do not suppose 
he knows. There had been times at Simla when I was rather 
troubled about him. I could see that lie was not well . I heard 
from his friends who were anxious about him. There were 
those who were pressing him early in the Simla season to re- 
nounce his work because the altitude of the hill-to])s of Simla 
was adversely affecting his condition of health. Tie told me 
he had been advised that he must not stay at Simla again and 
that consequently he felt bound to resign his position as Member 
of my Council I heard this with great regret, but I realised 
that it would be unfair to press him to stay. May I say that 
I felt that if I had pressed him and had shown him that it 
was necessary to remain for the public good, I know enough 
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of him to be conrinced that notwithstanding the difficulties 
he might have experienced in health he would have acquiesced 
and acquiesced gladly. That is my conception of Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru. But I refrained because of my anxiety that 
he should not endanger his health ; and he added “ I must go 
but above all things I do not wish to embarrass you or the 
Government, and I leave it to you to determine the moment 
I can leave with least inconvenience to you ” and thus he 
remained with us until I judged the change should be made. 
I felt relieved to-night because I saw him so much better 
evidently enjoying the air of Allahabad finding it refreshing, 
looking well, feehng well and I trust that that condition will 
long continue. 

I shall not detain you longer. Although we are met for a 
purpose it is not a formal evening. It is more an informal 
gathering of those associated with Sir Tej in Government who 
are delighted to have the jJeasure of meeting him again. 
One word with regard to myself personally. I do not pause 
to analyse the cause, I may conjecture, I may surmise, but 
I could not express a definite opinion till I had considered 
more carefully (there you see speaks thoformer Judge !) but 
I know that in some mysterious way, perhaps because of 
community of profession, perhaps because of similarity of 
mental attitude to some problems that to-day confront most 
Governments there radiated from each to the other a svmpa- 
thetic understanding, I discerned in him a set firm purpose to 
do his utmost regardless of self with the object of serving his 
country and his country’s cause ; it is his ideal aim and if 
the end it is judged that he has deserved well of his country 
and done her service, has contributed to her benefit, he will 
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feel that he has not lived in vain. It is for this reason that 
I am convinced that although we as the Government of India 
have now lost the benefit of his assistance there are still great 
possibilities for him in the future. These are not for me to 
attempt at this moment to gauge. I am sure he has won the 
confidence of the majority of the people, that they have under- 
stood him and have appreciated the services he has rendered. 
I ask you to join with me in drinking his health, and in wishing 
him health and happiness and that he may have a long life to 
devote to the public welfare. 


2001 Janun ADDRESS OF WELCOME PROM THE AJMER MUNICIPALITY. 
anj 1923, 

Their Excellencies the Viceroy and the Countess of Reading, accom- 
panied by their staff, paid a brief week-end visit to Ajmer and Jodhpur, 
In replying to the Address from the Ajmer Municipality His Excellency 
said 

Mr, Chairmm and Memhm of the Municipal Committee, 
Ajmer, ‘—•On behalf of Her Excellency and myself I thank you 
warmly for your cordial welcome. We have long looked for- 
ward to visiting your beautiful city and we feel sure that we 
shall not be disappointed in the interest and charm w^hich it 
has in store for us. As the capital of the last Hindu Empire in 
Northern India and as a favourite residence of the Moghal 
Emperors in later times, Ajmer has historical awssociationa of 
special importance. The ancient fame of Ajmer and its pre- 
sent position as a centre of British administration in Rajputana 
need no higher testimony than the fact that this city was special- 
ly selected for a visit by Her Majesty the Queen-Empress in 
1911 and again last year by His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales. 
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I am glad to learn that you maintain in this city a firm 
tradition of loyalty in full measure. I amcenfident with you 
that by mutual co-operation and by peaceful and steady pro- 
gress India will attain the goal of responsible government 
within the Empire to which we all look forward. 

You have taken me into your confidence regarding your local 
problems and difficulties. I have heard with regret of your 
serious situation as regards water-supply and your needs for 
improved conservancy. Most Local Governments and local 
bodies, at the present time, are suffering, like you, from the rise 
in the cost of materials and establishments since the war. We 
have reason to hope that these economic difficulties are dis- 
appearing and that slowly but surely the future is giving better 
promise. I learn that you contemplate the imposition of addi- 
tional taxation to meet your responsibilities for public neces- 
sities and amenities ; and though I cannot of course at this 
stage say anything as regards the decision my Government 
may arrive at on consideration of your proposals, I can promise 
that your request for a loan to improve the water-supply will 
receive careful and earnest examination, more particularly if 
you can show that you are utilizing to the full all possible 
sources of local revenue, 

I accept with great pleasure your invitation to lay the found- 
ation stone of the Victoria Hospital on the new site. Fresh 
air and peaceful surroundings are of vital importance for the 
proper treatment of the ailing; and you are right to provide 
these benefits for suffering humanity amid the spacious gardens 
which are an ornament to your city. I congratulate you on the 
support which your beneficent scheme has secured and I am 
glad to learn of the generous benefactions from the Uddipur 
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and Jaipur Durbars and from private individuals wbicb have 
made the scheme possible. I am glad to be associated with it 
through this ceremony. 

I thank you again for your kind welcome and wish your city 
all prosperity and well-being. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME FROM THE MAYO COLLEGE. 

In reply to the Address of Welcome from the Mayo College His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy said : — 

Y<ywr Highnesses, Mr. Leslie- Jones, hoys of Ihe Mayo CoVege, 
ladies andgentlemn,—! thank you for tire kind welcome e-ictend- 
ed to Her Excellency and myself, and assure you that it is a 
great pleasure to us to visit the Mayo College. 

In his address the Principal has outlined the original objects 
for which the College was founded and the more extended aims 
of its later development. Rajputana and many Indian States 
beyond its boundaries owe a very great debt of gratitude to 
the generosity of the Ruling Princes and others who contribut- 
ed towards the foundation and endowment of the Mayo College. 
In spite of its comparative youth the Mayo College can point to 
a long series of successes, and its traditions and healthy spirit 
have, I am sure, afforded inspiration to many lives. The ideals 
at which the College aims have had an influence far lieyond the 
boundaries of the College itseH. The standard of character and 
conduct, which it is its pride to inculcate and observe, act as 
an example and a strengthening force to many others than 
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those who actually study here. May these influences gain in 
Vitality and expand with the increasing years. 

I am informed that in recent years the financial condition of 
the College has given cause for serious anxiety, and that it has 
been necessary to diminish expenditure in many directions and 
also to take measures for increasing the income. I am glad to 
learn that the efforts of the Managing Committee have met with 
success and have restored financial equilibrium for the time 
being at all events. The income from fees has considerably 
increased and it is evident that very earnest efforts have been 
made to strengthen the financial position. 

Environment is an important factor in education ; and 
amidst these beautiful surroundings boys who come to the 
Mayo College live their school life with every advantage. To 
them my advice is constantly to bear in mind the honour and 
good name of the College and the great traditions of Rajput 
chivalry and loyalty which is their heritage. Let them endeav- 
our to emulate the nobility of character of their ancestors, 
whose names are still household words in Rajputana. India of 
to-day offers great opportunities for men of worth and character, 
and the boys of the Mayo College, with the possession of all that 
the Mayo College has taught them and stands for, should strive 
to fit themselves to play the important part in the future de- 
velopment of their motherland for which their days here have 
prepared them. They have inherited a tradition of loyalty in 
thought, word and deed to His Majesty the King-Emperor. 
They have learnt a high standard of character and conduct 
and it now remains for them to take to their homes from these 
cloisters the lessons of truth and uprightness and to carry them 
into effect in their dealings with others with whom they are 
brought in contact. 

M20PSy 
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ADDBESS OF WELCOME FROM THE MAYO COLLEGE OLD 
BOYS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The following isHisExcellencythe Viceroy s reply to the Address of 
■Welcome presented to him hy the Mayo College Old Boys’ Association 

Bajkimar Timed Singh— I am veiy glad to have this oppor- 
tunity of meeting the Old Boys of the Mayo College, and I thank 
you for the welcome you have given to Lady Reading and ray- 
self. Your Association is, I am assured, po f )rming work of 
great value in preserving the traditions of your old Sehor 1 and 
in keeping alive the esprit dc, corps and affection with which 
every old boy should regard the institution wliere he w.as edu- 
cated. Much of the pride and love with which every English- 
man regards his old School is preserved by his association with 
others who were his fellow students in days gone by, and I am 
sure that the same pride and adcction animate you old boys of 
the Mayo College. It i.s for you to keep a jealous guard on the 
spirit and tone of 3 ’ourold College, to maintain high standards 
and 'keep its good n.arac unsullied. Your unfailing interest 
will help to secure that no alloy creeps into the pure gold which 
should be minted here ; that every coin, which goes out. is 
true to the old mould, shining and pure, ringing true. The 
practical sympathy and support of the Old Boys is also a valu- 
.able asset to the College itself and its administration. 

I thank you warmly for your address and for the beautiful 
casket which you have presented tome, and I wish your Asso- 
ciation all success in the future. 


INVESTITURE OF ITTR TtIGIINESS THE MAHARAJA OF 
JODHPUR. 

His Excellency the Viceroy delivered the following speech at the 
Darbar held in connection with the Investiture of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Jodhpur at Jodhpur on the 27th January : — ■ 

Ymr Highness, —Tdt gives me great pleasure to be present here 
to-day to invest the Maharaja of Jodhpur with Ruling Powers, 
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because I am afforded an opportunity not only of showing 
my personal interest in the young Prince whose name, if I may 
say so, is full of happy augury for the future, but also of 
making my acquaintance with the Jodhpur State. 

His Highness succeeded to the Gaddi at the age of 15 a 
little more than four years ago and during his minority the 
administration of the State has been conducted by a Council 
of Regency under the Presidency of His Highness the late 
Maharaja Sir Pratap Singh, w^ho returned from France to place 
his services once more at the disposal of the Jodhpur State. 
He occupied the position of Maharaja-Regent till the day of 
his death on September the 4th, 1922. Though called in the 
closing years of his life to conduct once again for the third time 
the administration of the Jodhpur State during the minority 
of a Ruling Prince, he brought to his task the same indomit- 
able energy, the same masterful personality which had charac- 
terised him throughout his active connection with the Gov- 
ernment of Marwar — a period extending with brief interrup- 
tions over sixty years. Throughout his life he was never 
surpassed in loyalty and devotion to the Crown and he enjoy- 
ed the privilege of the esteem and friendship of our King- 
Emperor. We all, I know, feel the deepest regret that 
death has robbed him of the joy of seeing his labours crowned 
by the ceremony of to-day. 

Time alone can show the extent of the debt which the State 
owes to the late Maharaja-Regent. In his youth the State 
lacked organised administration. Communications were almost 
non-existent. Considerable tracts were in a condition of 
disorder. Dacoity was common and there was no disciplined 
force to uphold the law and protect property. Kow peace 
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and order reigns^ tte State possesses an extensive and profit- 
able railway system, efficient courts of justice, a revenue 
amounting to a crore of rupees, public buildings and irriga- 
tion tanks, a disciplined military force, which has won renown 
on active service, and an administration which can challenge 
conparison with any State in Rajpiitana. Much of this 
remarkable change w^as due to Sir Pratap ’s energy and initia- 
tive. Above all by his simple habits of life and soldierly 
qualities and fearlessness he has left to Jodhpur and to all 
Rajputs a memory and an example which can never be for- 
gotten. 

Had Sir Pratap lived to the termination of the minority, 
he would have been the first to acknowledge the able assist- 
ance which he had received from the members of the Regency 
Council. Where all have done excellent service, it is perhaps 
invidious to mention any single member, but special praise 
is due to Pandit Sir Sukhdeo Prashad on w^hom in recogni- 
bion of his long and valuable services to the State the honour 
o[ Knighthood has recently been conferred, and to Mr. D. L. 
Drake Broclcman, LC.S., who has worked wdih untiring zeal 
in reorganising the Deijartments entrusted to his care. 

The period of the Regency has been marked by a series of 
lean years due to insufficient rainfall, and owing to trade 
depression considerable decline has resulted in the grass 
receipts of the Jodhpiir-Bikaner Railway, one of the main 
sources of the State income, while working expenses and 
establishment cliarges have increased. Despife the, e adverse 
conditions the finances of the State are in a very satisfactory 
condition. The revenue has risen from about 89 lakhs to one 
crore of rupees. After defraying debts amounting to 36 lakhs 
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approximately and providing a sum of no less than 70 lakhs 
for capital outlay on the railway, it has been possible by the 
exercise of strict economy to add 31 lakhs to the State Eeserve 
Fund, which now amounts to nearly 2| crores. 

A revision of the Land Eevcnue Settlement made in 1884 
which was long overdue has been taken in hand under expert 
supervision and should be completed by 1924. The State is 
still without any settled revenue and rent regulations or 
Eevenue Courts, and it is to be hoped that in the interests of 
the cultivating classes this defect in the administration will 
soon be remedied. Other agrarian problems too call urgent- 
ly for attention and their reform will tend to retaining the 
agricultural population in contentment on the land. 

Your Highness’ State has in its railway system an import- 
ant asset and I am glad to learn that the improvement of the 
railway administration has had the close attention of the 
Council of Eegcncy. 

Considerable progress has been effected in the efficiency of 
the Police force under the supervision of Mr. M. E. Kothawala* 
Only last September a brilliant exploit in Mallani ended in 
the destruction ol a dangerous party belonging to a gang 
which has long been committing depredations in Baroda and 
other States and districts in the Bombay Presidency. 

The Jodhpur Imperial Service Lancers saw active service 
in France and Palestine for five years and returned to Jodhpur 
in 1919. They rendered most eminent service during the 
war. I need not add to the commendation which has often 
so deservedly been passed on their exploits. This great tradi- 
tion of loyalty and service is to be continued ; for the Durbar 
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has now agreed, in accordance with the scheme for the reor- 
ganisation of the State Forces approved by Government, to 
maintain a regiment of Cavalry and one battalion of Infan- 
try fit for active service. 

Education is still backward and though expenditure on this 
object has been increased by nearly a lakh, it remains dis- 
proportionate to the total revenues. Your Highness may 
wisely direct special attention to the improvement of tliis 
branch of the administration, for a State cannot progress 
without education, and better educational facilities must be 
provided if the Durbar’s laudable desire to fill the posts in the 
administration with Jodhpur subjects is to be satisfied. 

In the Public Works Department the Council have wisely 
refrained from undertaking any ambitious scheme during the 
Eegency owing to the excessive cost of labour and material. 

Your Highness, I do not wish to enter into further details, 
but I have said enough to show that the interests of your State 
have been carefully guarded during your minority, and that 
you succeed to a fair and prosperous heritage. You yourself 
have had the advantage of being under the guardianship of 
an experienced tutor in Mr. C. W. Waddington and for the 
past year you have been receiving administrative training 
in Jodhpur. I am particularly gratified to learn that you 
have taken a keen and intelligent interest in State affairs 
and realise the responsibilities that lie before you. You com- 
mence your rule to-day with every hope and promise for the 
future. The foundations have been well and truly laid. And 
it now remains for Your Highness to build up your adminis- 
tration on those foundations in a manner worthy of the high 
traditions which you have inherited. 
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The business of Government is more difficult and complex 
to-day than it has ever been. There has been a change in 
the world since the Groat War. Old ideals have been disturb- 
ed. Old methods have been criticised. This unsettlement of 
ideas has its influence for good ; but a period of transition and 
change inevitably brings difficulties to the task of the adminis- 
trator. People are no longer content with the same standards 
which satisfied their forefathers and your Sardars and people 
will expect to share in the moral and material advancements 
of the present day. You will not desire nor can you expect 
your State to remain aloof and imaffected by the march of 
events. Seek then to understand and to look with sympathy 
upon new hopes and aspirations. Difficult problems will 
arise, but they will lose half their difficulty, if you meet them 
with courage, and at the same time with prudence and in- 
sight. And j'OU need have no fear for the future if you try 
to govern with a single eye to the well-being of your sub- 
jects, and above all with justice and sympathy. 

I am here to-day to invest you with Ruling Powers, because 
I feel assured that you will be true to the great trust which is 
your heritage. I myself and my Agent in Rajputana will 
always be ready to help you with advice, and you will be able 
to turn in times of trouble or difficulty to one of my trusted 
and experienced officers in Mr. Reynolds. He was specially 
selected by Lord Chelmsford to be Resident at Jodhpur dur- 
ing your minority and I am glad to have this opportunity of 
expressing in public my ajopreciation of the wise and tactful 
manner in which he has performed! the duties of his import- 
ant and responsible post. 
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You are called to-day to assume the reins of Government 
in a State which has a great and glorious past. The burden 
is heavy and the responsibilities are great. It is my earnest 
prayer that you will so discharge your high duties that your 
rule may bring the fullest meed of prospeiity and content- 
ment to your subjects and the highest honour to yourself, 

I declare Your Highness to be invested with full powers. 


BANQUET AT JODHPUR. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Jodhpur gave a Banquet in honour of 
Their Excellencies’ visit to the State, and in proposing the health of Ids 
host His Excellency the Viceroy said ■ 

Your thanlc you most lieartily for the very 

land words in which you have i)roj)()Scd the health of Her 
Excellency and myself and for the warmth of the welcome 
with which you have received us on our first visit to Jodhpur. 
Nothing would have given ns greater pleasure tlian to have 
prolonged our visit to a State of which we have heard so much 
if it had been possible and I hope in tbe future to have an 
opportunity of accepting the invitation which Your Highness 
has so kindly extended. 

There are many objects of interest in Jodhpur which arrest 
my attention. I hope to pay to-morrow a brief visit to the 
Fort which dominates your capital city. It brings to me 
compelling memories of old times and glorious history, I 
would be deeply interested to see all Your Highness' local 
institutions. The short time at my disposal h wover will 
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not permit me on tliis occasion to do so ; but I am solaced by 
the thought that when I eventually pay them a visit, as I hope, 
Your Highness will have had time to leave your own mark on 
their character and eiSciency. 

I have heard with interest of the town-planning scheme, 
to which Your Highness is devoting keen attention, and of 
your laudable desire to expand the amenities of your capital 
city. With the possible advent of a broad gauge railway 
station in the future, the improvement of communications 
and the siting of new urban extensions have become matters 
which call for the utmost skill and care. 

I am aware that Your Highness has taken a keen interest 
in the elhciency of your troops and I regret that I have not 
had time during my present visit to see on parade your fine 
regiment of cavalry which earned for itself undying honour 
and glory in the Great War and so fully maintained the martial 
reputation of the Rathors. 

I am tempted to dwell for a moment on the happy auguries 
leading up to, and culminating in, the important ceremony in 
which we have taken part to-day. In the first place I wish 
to refer to what I have heard on all sides of the very willing 
manner in which Your Highness has worked to fit yourself for 
your high responsibilities. I am informed that you have 
devoted yourself to your work in the most praiseworthy 
manner and have been quick to take sound adyice and have 
won golden opinions from all who came in contact with you. 
This is indeed of happy augury. The year before your acces- 
sion to rule, His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, the ITeir- 
Apparent of the British Throne, paid a visit to Jodhpur and 
M20FSV 
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■was, as I heard from his own royal lips, delighted with his 
■visit to Your Highness’ State and his first introduction tO' 
the Eathors. This too is of happy augury. Polo is a pas- 
time ; but it is in particular a Jodhpur pastime and I cannof 
therefore omit from my list of happy auguries the success of 
the Jodhpur team in the polo tournament at Delhi when they 
won their ■victory after a brilliant game under the eye of His 
Eoyal Highness; Finally, Your Highness, the year of your 
accefision has been a prosperous one for Marwar and you 
enter upon your administration with a happy peasarrtry bask- 
ing among gifts from nature’s coroucoiha. 

Your Highness', all our thoughts to-nigh 8 are concentrated 
on you. Your hand to-day has been set on the helm of your 
State. You have entered in your course as a ruler. It is a 
very happy occasion for Jodhpur. It is a very important 
event both in Your Highness’ life and in the history of your 
State. The more we reflect on it the greater the appeal this 
occasion makes to our imagination. 

We look back on the great history of the Eathors — the 
stock from which you ^ring — on their e.\:ploits both in the 
Deccan and in Eajputana and on the mark they have made 
in the anna, la of India. We recall the noble traditions of 
chivalry and manliness which it has been their pj ido through 
the centuries to perpetuate and maintain. Wo have present 
in our minds their long and honourable connection with the 
British Government— a history of unswerving fideliiy to engage- 
ments, proved not in word only but by high sacrifice in War. 
All this is your heritage. It is a proud moment now you 
stand acclaimed as the head and ruler of the Eathors of Jodh- 
pur State. 
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Further our thoughts turn to the important. State ^yhich 
Your Highness has been oalled to administer, suiv('y 
the vast field awaiting your labour. TVliat infinite scope 
development and progress is seen here ! "Wliat noVe 
beneficent work lies ready at your hand for execution ! 
think of the great population over whom you will rule. Yv"e 
reflect — ^and it is a solemn thought — ^that your -acts will aiiect 
the destinies of thousands upon thousands in Jodhpur State 
to-day and of generations yet unborn. By your wisdom and 
isympathy, peace and prosperity, contentment and progress 
may be their lot. Bound to them by the old traditions of 
their loyalty to your house and stock, it is within your grasp 
to secure and keep that most priceless possession — the love 
•and reverence of your grateful subjects. 

And this is vrhy, Your Highness, our thoughts are with 
you today. This is why this is an occasion of rejoicing. This 
is why all our wishes and hopes follow you — the inheritor of 
a great past and position and, we trust, the sponsor of a great 
future for Jodhpur. 

These high hopes we know that one in particular had for 
Your Highness whose absence to-night we all deplore. For 
Sir Pratap’s jiace is vacant to-night for the first time for many 
years at a Jodhpur State Banquet. That energy, which for the 
.span of almost a human generation has been directed in the 
interests of the administration of Jodhpur, has been stilled 
at last. We shall never hear again that terse but vivid phrase 
in which his thoughts took expression. We shall miss the 
candour and directness he brought to bear on all problems ; 
but his striking courage, his manliness, his simplicity of life, 
and his tenacity of purpose remain with us as an example for 
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ever, as an imperishable standard wliicli won him a name 
passing far bejond the limits not only of this State and of 
Eajpntana, but of India itself, which secured for him not only 
the esteem of those who knew him hero in India but the friend- 
ship of successive heads and members of the Biitish Eoyal 
Family. I rejoice that Your Higlincss has decided to erect 
in Jodhpur a tribute to the memory of this very gallant soldier 
and Prince. 

Now, Ladies and Gentlemen, I will ask you to join me in 
drinking long life, health, happiness and prosperity to our host 
the Maharaja of Jodhpur. May Jodlipur under his rule 
advance and flourish. May his rule bring blessings to his 
people and honour to himself. 


STATE BANQUET AT KAMPUR. 

Thoir Excellencies the Viceroy and the Uonriit'ss of accom- 

panied by tlieir staiT paid a week-end visit to Ram])iir. llis Ifi^yhness 
the Nawab of Rainpiirgave a Banfjiiet in lionour of Tlu'ir Kx(*e11en(‘ies’ 
visit, and His Excellency the Viceroy in proposing the health of His 
Highness said ; — 

Your Highness, Ladies ami Gnillmcn,--! thenk Your High- 
ness very cordially for the waim welcome which you have 
extended to Her Excellency and myself on tlje occ'asion of our 
first visit to Eampur and for the very kind ex presf ions in whicli 
you have referred to us. The greeting w^e have received \\ill 
long remain among onr most pleasant merm)rics. Your 
Highness’ kind thoughtfulness has been exerted in every 
direction to provide for our comfort and entertainment ; and 
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in all the arrangements made by Your Highness for our visit, 
that personal touch of warm solicitude and interest has been 
manifest which is the keynote of true hospitality. 

As the representative of His Majesty the King-Emperor 
it has been a source cf special pleasure to me to have been able 
to visit Your Highness amid your ancestral dignities. Your 
Highness, as one who has received special marks of His Majesty’s 
esteem, needs no testimony to the regard in which Your 
Highness and your State is held ; but my visit will once more 
emphasize the fact that the British Government recognize 
that the Eampur State yields to none in its claim to stand in 
the first rank in its devotion to the British Crown. 

The lapse of time and the changes which the years have 
brought have only strengthened those ties of inuiua] trust and 
regard which subsist between the British Government and 
Your Highness’ House and State. Under our protection and 
with our support the Eampur State has developed and pros- 
pered in peace, while in times of need the British Government 
has been able to rely without question cn tlic fidelity and 
military traditions of the Eohillas. Nearly a century and a 
half have passed since your distinguished predecessor offered 
his famous cavalry to the British to fight in their battles with 
the French now our allies. The steadfast assistance which 
Your Highness’ great grand-father rendered to the Biilish 
Government in the anxious days of the Indian Mutiny is treasur- 
ed in our annals. The same tradition has been handed on. 
The Eampur troops w’cre placed at the disposd of the Govern- 
ment for the Mohmand campaign ; and in the great war tiro 
whole resources of the State were freely offered to the British 
Government. I need not relate in detail the many directions 
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in which Your Highness’ offei took practical expression ; but 
I cannot pass over without special commendation the splendid 
exploits of Your Highness’ Imperial Service Troops in East 
Africa and the distinction which their services in that cam- 
paign won for them. 

Nor has Your Highness’ support and help been forthcoming' 
in times of war only. Peace has its sjjecial problems ; and the 
difficulties which confront the administration in internal affairs 
have their peculiar perplexities and dangers. As an enlighten- 
ed and experienced Moslem ruler and as the head of the 
Rohillas, my predecessors and the heads of the local adminis- 
tration of the United Provinces have often turned to you for 
advice and sought your co-opei*ation. In 1910, standing 
where I now stand, Lord Minto acknowledged the great debt 
■which the Government of India owed to Your Highness for your 
steadfast loyalty and co-operation in the dillicult times con- 
fronting his Government ; and I note that only last year Sir 
Harcourt Butler, just before laying down his office as Gover- 
nor of the United Provinces and after a long connection in 
various capacities -with this State and those provinces, paid a 
notable tribute to the great value of Your Highness’ advice and 
help and your unstinted support in the difficult situations with 
which he had been faced in his long experience of the adminis- 
tration in this part of India, 

It is for this reason that I particularly welcome Your High- 
ness’ understanding appreciation of the difficulties of my task 
as Viceroy and Governor-General of India and tlxat I specially 
value Your Highness’ expressions of gratitude and confidence. 
I am, as Your Highness has observed, profoundly sensible of 
the position occupied in the Commonwealth of India by the 
Indian States and their Rulers. I hold the obligations of my 
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Government to them sacred and look to them on their part not 
only for that assistance in times of external dangers which 
Yonr Highness has rendered without stinty but also for con- 
tinuous co-operation in the great task which lies before adminis- 
tration in India — the advancement of India and her people, her 
steady and peaceful progress to higher planes of material and 
moral well-being, and her eventual attainment of a high place, 
worthy of her great population and ancient civilization, in the 
Empire and the 'World. I need not dwell any longer on these 
aims because I know that Your Highness shares them and that 
my Government can rely on the House of Eampur to strive to 
bring them to fruition. 

Before I close, I desire to express my gratitude to Your 
Highness for your appreciation of my efforts as Viceroy and the 
efforts of my Government to assist in the attainment of peace 
in the Near East. It has been my aim to keep myself con- 
tinually informed of the sentiments and reasonable aspirations 
of Indian Moslem.s in regard to a settlement with Turkey and 
to bring their views to the notice of His Majesty’s Government. 
In the lengthy negotiations, which have taken place, it will 
have been observed that most of the points, which Indian 
Moslem opinion considered essential, have been embodied in 
the terms under discussion mth Turkey ; and no one can have 
failed to remark the great patience and earnestness which Lord 
Curzon has displayed throughout these difficult negotiations 
and the sincere desire to secure peace which has animated his 
efforts throughout. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I ask you to join me in drinking to 
the health and long life of our illustrious host, Ilis Highness 
the Nawab of Eampur, and to prosperity of his State and 
people. 
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ITis Excollcncy the Viceroy inaugurated tlio Third Session of the 
Chain])cr of Princes (Narcndra Mandal) on the 5tli February with the 
following address : — 


Your Highnesses,— I am glad to welcome hero to-day sucli a 
large assemblage of Princes for the 3rd Session of tlie Cliamber. 
It is with particular pleasure that I note a great increase in the 
nuinher of Princes from Central India who ai‘e ])rcsent on this 
occasion, and I hope that those who are not, may yet be per- 
suaded by their brother Princes of the inadvisability of remain- 
ing aloof from the Sessions of the Cliamber. The Chamber is 
an institution which already exercises an influence on the in- 
terests of your order, and may do so to an even more marked 
degree in the future, but its policy will be guided by those 
wdio attend its meetings and not by those who stay away. 
The attendance to-day is evidence tliat you realize tliis and 
many of Your Highnesses have come from long distances 
and at considerable personal incon\xniencc to yourselves. 
That is a proof that you consider those discomforts and incon- 
veniences to be outweighed by the advantages wliich you 
derive from taking part in the deliheratiuns of the Cliamber. 

During th,e 15 months that have elapsed since our last 
meeting, the hand of death has been busy among the members 
of your order and no less than nine members and Represent- 
ative Members of the Chamber have passed away, including 
some of its staunchest supporters. Those wlio are no longer 
with us are Their Highnesses tlie Maharajas of Kolhapur, 
Jaipur, and Gooch Behar, His Highness Sir Pertab Singh, 
Regent of Jodhpur, His Highness the Nawab of Janjira, the 
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Nawab of Banganapalle, the Tliakiir Sahib of Moivi, the 
Jagirdar of Alipura and the Chief of Bastar, I feel sure 
that Your Highnesses will wish to record the sympathy of 
the Chamher with the bereaved families. The successors of 
several of the deceased rulers are minors, but it is a great satis« 
faction to us to welcome to-day the Maharaja of Kolhapur, 
the Nawab of Banganapalle and the Jagirdar of Alipura, and 
we trust that they will display the same interest as their 
predecessors in the proceedings of the Chamber. 

When we last met the country was expecting the arrival of 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. His Indian tour 
is now a matter of history which will not fail to record the 
remarkable demonstrations of loyalty and devotion to the 
King-Emperor and the Prince that characterised His Royal 
Highness’ reception by the Princes of India and their subjects. 
Your Highnesses are in a position to judge of the value of such 
visits from the point of view of the units which make up the 
Empire, and have no doubt what your verdict has been. His 
Royal Highness has carried away with him memories of princely 
hospitality, of valuable knowledge gained and new friend- 
ships made. He has left behind him memories of an original 
and charming personality of a desire to understand, and of 
readiness to sympathise. And memories like those are an 
asset of Empire. 

Among the items of the agenda is a proposal that a uniform 
date should be fixed for the Sessions of the Chamber. It will 
possibly not be easy to find a date which is convenient to all, 
but there are obvious advantages in having our meetings at 
the same time every year, so that members may be enabled 
to make their arrangements in adwance, 
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It is one of niy aims that before" the conclusion of my Vice- 
royalty this Chamber may be firmly established with an assur- 
ed career of usefulness before it. But there are some essen- 
tial preliminaries to be attained before the Chamber can look 
forward with confidence to a long and healthy life which will 
be continuously helpful both to the Princes and to the Govern- 
ment of India. Among these essentials is an adequate attend- 
ance of members. It is also clear that if the Chamber is to 
fulfil its purpose, the varying interests of all the Ruling Princes 
and Chiefs should, as far as possible, be adequately represented, 

I have already referred to this subject, but it is clear that resolu- 
tions assume greater importance when they result from the 
deliberations of a numerous and representative body. 

At our last Session I touched very briefly on the appoint- 
ment of the Fiscal Commission and said that the matter was 
one of joint concern to both British India and the Indian 
States. Since that time the C<’mmission has concluded its 
labours and submitted a repoit which is now under the con- 
sideration of my Government. Your Highnesses will not expect 
me to make any pronouncement on Government’s policy in 
this place. There is nothing in the conclusions at which my 
Government have arrived to prevent the fullest consideration 
being given to any proposals Your- Highnesses may have to 
make. I notice that a resolution on this subject is down in 
the agenda under His Highness the Maharaja of Gwalior’s 
name, and I shall look forward with interest to hearing the 
discussion on that resolution. All I can say now is that we 
shall not fail to have regard to the interests of the States and 
to the effect upon them of the Government conclusions on the 
recommendations of the Commission 
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I have been looking forward to hearing the reports of 
Their Highnesses the Maharao of Cutch and the Maharaja of 
Nawanagar on their work as Representatives of India at the 
Imperial Conference and the meetings of the League of Nations, 
Your Highnesses will remember the great interest with 
which we received a similar statement at the last Session from 
His Highness the. Maharaja Jam Sahib and I am sure that 
I am expressing the feelings of us all in regretting the inability 
of His Highness to be present to-day. The work of these 
two distinguished Princes is a reminder of the value attributed 
to Your Highnesses’ advice in the Councils of the Empire. 

The Resolution which stands in the name of His Highness 
the Maharaja of Alwar in connection with the Indian States 
(Protection against Disaffection) Act is of considerable import. 

I do not wish to dwell on the controversy which this Bill arous- 
ed. My action was dictated by the simple duty of fulfilling 
the solemn pledges which had been given, but the opposition 
to the Bill is a matter of common knowledge and it has not 
yet altogether died down. And though the Bill, if it receives 
the Royal Assent, will afford protection to Your Highnesses 
against malicious and calumniatory attacks, there is always 
the fierce light which beats upon the throne ” and eager 
eyes will be watching to seize upon any opportunity of criticis- 
ing the administration in Indian States. The value of good 
and honest criticism is universally acknowledged and needs 
no further discussion in this Chamber. In the articles written 
from time to time there assuredly will be found suggestions 
worthy of your attention. Prom the observations made by 
some of Your Highnesses during the discussion upon this 
subject at the last meeting of this Chamber it is obvious that 
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you would not only not object to criticism of this character, 
but would take advantage of it when it commended itself to 
your judgment. 

It has been the source of great gratification to myself and 
my Government that the Indian States have made such a splen- 
did response to the invitation to join in the scheme for the 
reorganisation of State troops. No less than 30 States have 
joined already, and I anticipate a considerable increase to this 
number at no distant date. It has, I know, been a cause of 
disappointment to many of you, that there has been some 
delay in issuing arms for the reorganised troops to those 
States who are ready to receive them. This delay has not 
been due to any want of diligence or procrastination on the 
part of those responsible but to certain unforeseen difficulties. 
These difficulties have, I am glad to say, been successfully 
surmounted and it is hoped the issue of rifles will be com- 
menced with very little further delay. Though I hope the 
day may be far distant, I know that Your Highnesses will 
respond as ever to the call of duty, if it comes, and I am confi- 
dent that should your troops be called upon to fight side by 
side with the Imperial Forces, they will once more be found 
to be an asset of real value. The Government of India have, 
as Your Highnesses are aware, recently established at Dehra 
Dun a military school, named after His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, for the education of boys wffio intend to go to 
Sandhurst. It has been found possible to enlarge the school 
and His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief has offered six 
vacancies next April to boys from Indian States. Preference 
has been given to the States which maintain the largest number 
of troops and I have little doubt that all the vacancies offered 
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will be filled. I sbould explain tbat in tbe case of candidates 
from the States there is no obligation that the boys should go 
to Sandhurst at the end of their school career. 

Before we separate, it will fall to you to elect a Chancellor 
and a Standing Committee for the coming year. The out- 
going officers are eligible for re-election if they desire to serve 
again ; but in any case I must pay a tribute to their labours 
on behalf of the Chamber during the past 15 months. His 
Highness of Bikaner has again had to bear the brunt of the 
work, and he has discharged his duties with his customary 
energy and efficiency. Much to every one’s regret he found 
it necessary to leave India for a few months for reasons of 
health and during that period His Highness of Gwalior kindly 
consented to carry on his duties. The Standing Committee 
has had one session of six meetings and portions of the result 
of their labours are before you in the agenda. There are, 
I understand, certain other difficult subjects which occupied 
a considerable part of their time, but which have not yet 
reached the stage for submission to the Chamber. 

I cannot close my address without expressing the great 
pleasure it has been to myself and Her Excellency to have had 
the opportunity of visiting some of the States this cold weather 
and of making the acquaintance of their Rulers in their own 
homes, and enjoying their boundless hospitality. These visits 
are not only the source of great enjoyment ; they enable me 
to*' become better acquainted with your problems and special 
conditions, they serve to strengthen the strong conviction 
I held of the great importance of the Indian States as Members 
of the Indian Polity, both individually and collectively, and 
they are also, I trust not without value in bringing Your 
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Highnesses closer to the Viceroy. I deeply prize these indi- 
vidual visits ; but the annual meetings of this Chamber have 
another value altogether which varies in kind rather than in 
degree. For they enable me as head of the Government of 
India to obtain a better appreciation of the general points of 
view of the Princes of India. I know the hopes many of Your 
Highnesses have entertained for the future of this Chamber, 
hopes which I share v-dth you and hold as dear as you. To- 
gether we look forward to an assembly in which the Rulers of 
the States will take an ever livelier and more active interest, 
where subjects of primary importance and concern to the States 
as a whole or to the States and British India will be examined 
and discussed, where the Princes of India can freely and fully 
state their views and advance measures which make for the 
progress and well-being of their States and people. Thus 
they will assist in the onward march of a consolidated India 
to the great place that awaits her in the Councils of Empire 
and in those Assemblies which tend to shape the destinies 
of mankind. 


OPENING OP THE BHOPAL HIGH COURT. 

Their Excellencies the Viceroy and the Countess of Reading ac- 
companied by their staff paid a brief visit to Bhopal. His Excellency the 
Viceroy opened the High Court at Bhopal on the 17 th February and 
delivered the following speech : — 

Your Highness f Chief Justice^ emd Members of the Bench 
and £ar,-— 1 thank you for your welcome to me to-day. I am 
glad to have the opportunity of taking part in inaugurating the 
Bhopal High Court constituted by Your Highness, in pursuance 
of the enlightened views you have taken of youi responsibilities 
as a Ruler. 
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I must thank you, Chief Justice, for the words of gracious 
courtesy you have spoken, and for your complimentary ob- 
servations. I need scar- ely tell you that it gives me special 
pleasure to be present here to-da)^ to take part in a ceremony 
connected with the administration of justice. Although 
I have left that sphere and am no longer administering justice 
on the basis of the strict rule of the law, I still perform the 
supreme duty of acting with justice in British India as the 
representative of the King-Emperor. 

Perhaps these duties are more difficult to perform than those 
of a judge who has his books to consult, and the benefit of 
decisions laid down by his predecessors and rulers of procedure 
or the provisions of statute or edict enabling him to state the 
law and guiding his action. But there are greater difficulties 
confronting a ruler who wishes to govern with justice and 
sympathy according to the dictates of his conscience and 
understanding. 

I appreciate to the full the compliment Your Highness 
has paid to India and England in basing your new High Court 
upon their judicial system evolved after centuries of experience 
in England. Truly, an admirable example of Your Highness’ 
eclectic wisdom and appreciation of the West, which has led 
Your Highness to gather the fruit, the good fruit, from the 
West and to plant it into the soil of the East, sown and tilled 
according to the needs of the East. Your Highness has shown 
your recognition of justice as the basis of administration and 
of good government. I was struck by the words the Chief 
Justice used, with which I cordially agree, that justice is the 
most powerful constitutional boon a Euler can confer upon her 
subjects ; justice pure and impartial, justice administered in an 
independent spirit, free from the control of administration, 
is jxistice according to the highest ideal* 
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It rejoices my heart and it inspires my mind to know that 
Your Highness has constituted the High Court upon this 
foundation, enabling your Judges to pronounce their judgments 
with freedom, to speak without fear and without expectation of 
favour. Courts exist not merely to administer the law but rather 
for the administration of justice. The law suj^plies the Judges 
with scientific rules, the rock — foundations upon which the 
administration of jxistice should be constructed, that Judges 
may find sure guidance in deciding the cases that come before 
the Courts ; and therefore, it is of importance that the pro- 
nouncement of the judicial bench should be lucid in exposition, 
so that those who have not devoted their lives to the law may 
learn it from the judgments to serve them for their guidance. 

Justice demands freedom of opinion and absolute impar- 
tiality with no discrimination between the strong and the 
weak, between the rich and the poor, between the learned and 
the ignorant. The scales must be held equal, and must not be 
tipped either one side or the other, but must be held strictly 
equally halanc3d. Justice should be blind in the sense that it 
should not regard extraneous considerations and should keep its 
mind absolutely free and open ; and it must nevertheless be 
many-eyed, for the devices, designs and artfulness of man are 
many and varied and call for perception, shrewdness and in- 
sight into human nature, for their disentanglement. 

A Judge should regard sympathetically the trials and tribu- 
lations of the poor and strive to understand the fears and 
suspicions of the weak and the ignorant yet he must ever be 
careful that sympathy should not lead him to do injustice. 
The insight derived from his study of human frailties should 
be for the purpose of holding the balance fairly according to 
law, even as a ruler over the destinies of his people must seek 
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to understand and view with sympathy in order that his sway 
may be beneficial to his people. The Bench should also 
remember that justice is never imperilled when it is judiciously 
tempered with mercy. 

In addressing the Bench and Bar and the practising lawyers 
in this State, I am speaking to men who have followed the 
profession which has been mine for many years — a profession 
demanding a high standard of honour, with heavy responsibili- 
ties and onerous duties. It is a great profession. It requires 
the closest study and steady industry. No one can succeed 
in the practice of the law, who fails to appreciate the diffi- 
culties of others, or let me add, to realise the good as well as the 
bad impulses of man. The practising lawyer wiU discover that 
where human nature is bad it leads to evil and mischievous 
acts ; he will often see its vreaker side but he will also learn to 
appreciate its better and stronger aspects by devoting his 
attention closely to the complex problems of life. I trust 
he will learn, as I have learnt, that advocacy whether in law or 
otherwise, has its greatest success when appeal is made to the 
higher and loftier impulses of man and that it succeeds least 
when it panders to the baser and weaker sentiments. 

With grateful thanks to Your Highness for having given 
me this opportunity oE taking part in this ceremony, and with 
congratulations to Your Highness upon Laving instituted 
this High Court as a part of the reforms of an enlightened rule, 
for which Your Highness’ administration has been conspicuous, 
may I express the hope and belief that this High Court of Bhopal 
will stand as a monument to the care and solicitude, to the 
visdom and sagacity of a beneficent rule which has Your 
Highness at its head. 

M20rSY 
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BANQUET AT BHOPAL. 

Her Highness the Begum of Bhopal gave a banquet on the 19th Febru- 
ary in honour of Their Excellencies’ visit to her State. His Excellency 
the Viceroy in proposing the health of Her Highness the Begum said 

Your Highness, Ladies awl Gentlemen,— YI qv Excellency 
and I thank Your Highness most warmly for the kind welcome 
which you have extended to us and the cordial terms in which 
you have proposed our health. We are deeply grateful to 
Your tiighness for your princely hospitality. Your Highness 
has been untiring in thoughtful arrangement and has provid- 
ed for our entertainment all that could interest and charm 
us. Circumstances beyond my control obliged me to defer 
my visit a few months ago : but the postponement of the visit 
has only served to enhance the pleasure now that it has be- 
come possible. 

For these and other reasons we shall take away the most 
pleasant memories of our visit to Bhopal. Long after our de- 
parture fond recollections will bring us back to the beautiful 
capital which Your Highness and Your Highness’ ancestors 
have es'tablished amid the undying glories of hill and foliage 
and lake. 

But beautiful as Your Highness’ capital is, this setting pro- 
vides no more than a fitting back-ground for the romantic and 
picturesque history of this State in the past. My thouglits 
turn back to the two hundred years replete with moving 
incident and great adventure which have elapsed since the 
daring Dost Mahommed Khan founded this house and carved 
out this principality in Central India. My imagination is at 
once struck by the wonderful tale of fidelity to agreements and 
of devotion to duty which has characterized the rulers of 
Bhopal and the lady representatives of that Ruling line in 
particular. These qualities are constant and recur like a golden 
bread through the chequered pattern of the past. The story 
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is the same whether I tura to the brave deeds of Moti Begum, 
sister of the Nawah Hayat Mahommed Khan, fourth ruler of 
Bhopal, who held Islamnagar Fort at all risks against the 
enemies of the State in 1797, or in later times to the invalu- 
able help afforded to the British in the difficult times of the 
Mutiny by Your Highness’ grand-mother, Her Highness the 
Nawab Sikandar Begum. 

It was of a piece with such great traditions that Your 
Highness at the outbreak of the Great War placed the whole 
resources of your State at the disposal of the British Crown, 
that your Heir-Apparent, Hawab Sahib Sir Mahommed 
Nasriillah Khan, volunteered his personal services at the front 
and that moral and material support of a most valuable kind 
was constantly tendered by Your Highness, Your Highness’ 
family and your State to the British Government throughout 
that time of stress and anxiety. If I do not dwell longer on 
these services, it is because the thanks of His Majesty the 
King-Emperor have recently been communicated to Your 
Highness by His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales on the 
occasion of his recent visit to Bhopal, and I need not em- 
phasize the esteem in which I personally hold these loyal 
services because Your Highness already knows of this. I 
value and prize most highly the assurance which Your 
Highness has given of the place which Your Highness assigns 
to loyalty to the Crown and service to the Empire. 

I note Your Highness^ appreciation of the necessity for 
better organization of the channels of communication be- 
tween my Government and the Indian States. The question 
of closer relations, as Your Highness is aware, is engaging my 
consideration* 
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Your Highness has alluded to changes in the atmosphere 
of India — changes not peculiar to India, but occurring in all 
parts of the world as a result of evolution following recent 
events and of the age in which we live. These are times, 
as Your Highness observes, which call for the constant exer- 
cise of experienced guidance and wise statesmanship. I wel- 
come the fiu’ther opportunity which my present tour affords 
of studying at first hand the position and importance of the 
Indian States in the Indian body politic and of considering 
what developments the future may have in store for them. 
Amid the extensive changes which are now taking place in 
the social order and political life of the Indian continent, great 
bodies of the subjects of these States turn with implicit faith 
and traditional loyalty to their Rulers for liolp in their diffi- 
culties and for guidance in these new and sluffcing conditions. 
There is no more precious possession than this heritage of 
trust and attachment. Wise Rulers, like Your Highness, 
take steps to ensure that nothing is left undone on their part 
to cherish and retain it in those changing times. It is a source 
of pleasure to me to have observed oii all sides during my 
stay in Your Highness’ capital, evidence that this devotion 
is a living force in Bhopal and rests not only on traditional 
sentiments but on the firm basis of gratitude to Your Highness 
for your sincere and un wearing efforts for your people’s 
welfare. I draw these conclusions from many signs and in 
particular from the public institutions which I have seen 
here, buildings that speak for the solicitude of your Gov- 
ernment for education, hygienic reform, the relief of suffer- 
ing and other beneficent activities. Your Highness has refer- 
red with feeling and eloquence to the foundations of consti- 
tutional Government which Your Highness laid under illus- 
trious auspices at the time of His Royal Highness’ visit. 
Though not extensive in scope at present, the foundations 
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Lave been well and truly laid ; and I know tbat advance will 
be made when conditions and the needs of your people call 
for a more elaborate edifice and for further progress ; and 
I look forward with confidence to the day when the completed 
structure will be the pride and security of those who dwell in 
its shelter. Meanwhile I am gratified to 'find that Your 
Highness is so ably supported in your reforms by your sons, 
all of whom are included in the new Council and to w^hose 
direct charge are committed some of the most important De- 
partments of your Government. 

Your Highness^ tribute to me and my Government for our 
constant efforts to bring the reasonable aspirations of Indian 
Moslems on the Turkish peace question to the notice of His 
Majesty’s Government and to keep them informed of Indian 
Moslem sentiments on this subject has deeply touched me. 
I value the appreciation of Your hlighness the more highly 
as it comes from the Ruler of the second greatest Mahom- 
medan State in India. I and my Government have symjDa- 
thized wuth your co-religionists feelings through these difficult 
times and I trust that our desire for a settlement may be ful- 
filled. 

On behalf of Her Excellency I thank Your Highness very 
warmly for your eloquent tribute to her efforts on behalf of 
rhe women of India. I know she values most highly this 
appreciation of her work by one who understands, who has 
laboured in this same field, who knows the difficulties and 
shares in all her fears or hopes. It is of great assistance to her 
to feel that she has in this work the sympathy of the only 
woman Ruler in India and of one who has done so much for 
the women of India herself. 
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Once more I thank Your Highness very deeply for your 
kindness and hospitality. I will now ask Your Highness’ 
guests to join me in drinking to the long life, health and 
prosperity to the Ruler of this State, Her Highness the Nawab 
Begum of Bhopal. 


BANQUET AT KAPURTHALA. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kapurthala gave a Banquet in honour 
of Their Excellencies ’ visit to the State and in proposing the health of his 
host His Excellency the Viceroy said 

Your Highness^ Ladies and> Gentlemen^— 1 thank Your High- 
ness very cordially for the warm welcome which you have ex- 
tended to Her Excellency and myself on the occasion of our 
first visit to Kapurthala and for the kind terms in which you 
have alluded to us in your speech, I know that we shall both 
take away very pleasant memories of our visit and of Your 
Highness’ thoughtful hospitality. Your Highness has been 
untiring in securing that our visit should be replete with varied 
interest and enjoyment. 

It was not only however on account of His Highness’ pro- 
verbial hospitality and kind thoughtfulness towards his guests 
that I prized the opportunity of paying a visit to Kapurthala. 
I was also actuated by other weighty reasons in arriving at my 
decision to visit this State. In giving us a brief sketch of his 
life His Highness has modestly omitted to mention that he is 
the doyen of the Punjab Ruling Princes. Not only is he the 
oldest of the Ruling Princes of the Punjab in age, but he was 
called to occupy the gadi of this State more than 46 years ago 
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and has exercised Exiling Powers since he came to his majority 
33 years ago. I am glad to have this opportunity of congra- 
tulating His Highness on the general progress and advance- 
ment in his State during his long rule and on the enhanced 
prestige of the State and its ruler as the result of the wise in- 
terpretation of his responsibilities adopted by His Highness. 
During His Highness’ rule the great tradition of the Indian 
States of staunch loyalty to the Crown and the Empire has been 
maintained with ever increasing strength. His Highness has 
continuously co-operated with the Government of India in all 
difficulties, internal or external, small or great, which have 
arisen and in which the assistance of the State has been sought. 
I need not dwell at length cn the record of the State in the 
Great War as a notable tribute was paid to it by His Royal 
Plighness the Prince of Wales, the Heir to the British Crown, 
in this hall only last year and I myself will specially deal with 
these achievements tomorrow at the ceremony of the inaugura- 
tion of the Kapurthala War Memorial. After the close of the 
War His Highness’ State was one of the first to adopt a scheme 
of great value from the Imperial point of view for the reorgani- 
zation of the State forces involving additional expenditure for 
this State. In times of internal disorder and unrest in India 
the Kapurthala State has on more than one occasion assisted 
in the maintenance of law and order ; and the firm but tactful 
measures adopted in the State have been of beneficial influence 
in the surrounding British districts also. I am gratified that 
cordial and intimate relations subsist between Your Highness 
and my Agent. It is a great pleasure to me to learn of the 
assistance in the administration given to Your Highness by 
your heir apparent and of the interest in State affairs which he 
and your other sons display. I congratulate Your Highness 
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on tlie prosperity wldch prevails in your State and on the con- 
tentment and loyalty of your subjects. These happy condi- 
tions, I feel sure, are due to Your Highness’ wise guiding hand 
and to the care and energy which your sons and your Chief 
Minister devote to public affairs. 

Before I close, I wish to offer to Your Highness my felicita- 
tions on the auspicious ceremonies which have recently been 
brought to a successful conclusion at Kapurthala. I express 
the hope that the marriage of Your Highness’ daughter may 
be happy in every way. The event is of no common interest 
to the Punjab States as by this marriage the houses of two of 
the Ruling Salute Princes of the Punjab beconie united. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I will ask you to join me in drinking 
the health of our illustrious host, His Highness the Maharaja 
of Kapurthala, and in wishing prosperity to the Kapurthala 
State and its people. 


LAYING OF the FOUNDATION STONE OF THE KAPUKTHALA 
WAR MEMORIAL, 

In performing the ceremony of tho laying of tho Foundation Stone 
of the Kapurthala War Memorial His E.'tcolloncy the Viceroy made the 
following speech 

Your Highness, Ladies and Gentlemen, -—The ceremony 
which I am invited to perform today makes a special appeal 
to me. I deeply appreciate the thought which prompted Your 
Highness to erect this memorial so that in the years to come 
the people of Kapurthala may have constantly before them 
a lasting record of the splendid service of this State and its 
subjects in "the Great War* 
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Before I lay the foundation stone, I will dwell for a moment 
on certain aspects of this memorial. In the first place I wish 
to pay a tribute to those brave soldiers of this State who at 
the word of their Maharaja went forth to lay down their lives, 
far from their homes in distant countries, fighting side by side 
with the forces of the King-Emperor in the cause of humanity. 
This monument will stand to remind those who come after, 
of their great service and sacrifice. When time has softened 
the poignancy of grief, it will be a source of pride to the 
families to which those brave men belonged ; and it will servo 
as an inspiration for all time to future generations in this State 
to cherish the priceless virtues of loyalty and courage which 
those men so nobly practised in their lives even to life’s end. 

Further this memorial has a special significance for Kapur- 
thala ; for it marks the steadiest loyalty to the King-Emperor 
and the cause of the Empire which has been the keynote of 
His Highness’ rule. Those of future generations who look 
on this memorial will recall that in a great crisis of the world’s 
history, involving the interests of our Empire and calling for 
its intervention in a just cause, the Maharaja of Kapurthala 
spontaneously and without hesitation placed the services of 
his troops and the resources of his State at the disposal of 
the King-Emperor; that during the prolonged operations 
which followed his subjects served with distinction in many 
fields with the armies of the Empire both in hia State forces 
and in the ranks of the Indian Army ; that His Highness was 
untiring in his efforts in every direction to bring our cause to 
its successful issue and that his personal solicitude found an 
eager response in the enthusiasm cf his subjects. 

As the representative of the King-Emperor in India aud 
as one intimately connected with the great part played by 
the Empire in the War I am gratified to be able to ky the 
M20PSV 
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foundation stone of tliis building which commemorates the 
supreme expression of fidelity to those ties which bind the 
Kapurthala State to the British Crown and the Empire. 


March farewell BANQUET TO LORD IKCHCARE AT DELHT, 

3 . 

His Excellency the Viceroy entertained Lord Inchcape at a Farewell 
Banquet at Viceregal Lodge and made the following speech : — 

Your Excellencies^ Ladies and Gentkmenf—l am sure 3'ou 
would not desire this occasion to pass without driiihing the 
health of Lord Inchcape. From all appearance he does not 
stand in need of our good wishes ! and I am glad because there 
were moments when he was engaged in his laborious cfTorts and 
was devoting himself to his work with his accustomed zeal that 
1 became rather apprehensive lest he should be imposing too 
great a strain upon his physical capacity. It is some few 
months ago that he arrived here ; and when he came he saw 
and he conquered. But unlike most conquerors of history, 
he departs leaving the fruits of his campaign behind him ; and 
fortunate indeed is he who is about to leave us that the 
responsibility is not upon him to apportion the fruits of 
his campaign or to adjust the conditions for the future. 

We meet here to-night when the Budget is being discussed. 
It reminds me of a year ago when some similar conditions 
prevailed and when we were engaged under the tutelage of 
Six Malcolm Hailey, the redoubtable champion of finance 
and of retrenchment who was adamant to all the demands 
that came for expenditure from the Treasury. We came to 
the conclusion— very much pressed by the Legislature— that 
we would appoint a Committee of business-men We set 
about to find eminent and distinguished men whose view 
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would command respect and confidence in the country to form 
that Committee. We were fortunate in obtaining them and 
then we looked for our Chairman, — indeed, I am using a wrong 
word because we did not look, we saw him at once in Lord 
Inchcape if only the Secretary of State and I could prevail 
upon him to accept. I knew the difficulties ; I was aware of 
the manifold activities of a great commercial and shipping 
magnate, engaged in many operations and who was entitled, 
at his time of life (Lord Inchcape : ‘‘ Oh really !”) and with 
the services he had performed, to refuse. But I am minded 
by the interruption that came from him just now in defiance 
of all etiquette, prompted by that indomitable spirit within 
him, that he has many advantages over all of us because, as 
years advance with him as with the rest of us, he carries with 
him a constant spring of fresh outlook and youthful vigour ; 
and I wonder how it is managed. As I see him and think of 
all he represents the reason occurs to me. Of course he has 
the benefit of keeping whatever he likes in cold storage ! and 
he can draw upon his sources of supply whenever he chocses. 

When we asked him — indeed, I think we did more than 
that, we begged of him — to undertake this duty, he responded 
to the call, he made his arrangements to set sail — and on one 
of his own ships he was ready to come to us in India and to 
help to make these very necessary great reductions. This is 
not a formal occasion and I shall not indulge in a financial 
retrospect of the situation or look forward to the future. 
There are duties devolving upon me which will give me quite 
enough occasion for thought without introducing them at ihiu 
dinner. Moreover, I should be almost afraid with an ea?* 
Finance Memler on my right and the present Finance Member 
on my left. But when Lord Inchcape came and gave us the 
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lenefit of the ripe wisdom of his knowledge and experience 
and devoted himself to a reduction of such expenditure as he 
thought might he restricted, he made up his mind — wise man 
as he is ! — that he would do his utmost to carry Government 
with him, ‘ but yet he would not hesitate to recommend 
whatever reductions he thought necessary. Knowing that 
they would have to be made effective by Government he 
desired to secure the general approval of Government. In 
the great work he and his Committee have accomplished he 
has had the approval not only of Government but of the 
tax-payers of the country and of the general public. He 
has earned the gratitude of all in India for the labours he 
undertook and for the burdens he has carried during the last 
five months, for I know from Members of his Committee he 
did carry the main burden. He is the first always to acknow- 
ledge the assistance he received from the distinguished Mem- 
bers of his Committee and from all associated with him. He 
appeared to them like Atlas carrying our w’orld of expenditure 
in India upon his shoulders and nothing moved him until his 
leg gave way. I am not surprised because after all the strain 
was great. Even in that condition he managed to produce 
the great volume which all of us for a very long time ahead 
will be engaged in studying. Permit me to add that through- 
out I had also in mind the great services that he had rendered 
and was rendering to the Imperial Government in England, 
both during the war and after the war. But true to his 
spirit and his devotion to public duty he came. After he had 
arrived at Delhi there was a curious effect generally to be ob- 
served ; I noticed that even the tall men in the high boots of 
the Viceroy’s Bodyguard seemed to have shrunk and that 
the Band did not seem to have as many instruments as before. 
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There was a pianissimo tone, each one wondering whether in 
the result it would be his turn to go or whether it would be 
his neighbour’s when he would be sorry but would console 
himself by the reflection that it was for the good of India. 

Now he is about to leave us, and I pass in rapid mental 
review the many occasions on which we have not only enjoyed 
his society but also that of Lady Inchcape and Miss MacKay. 
In addition to our debt to him for reducing our expenditure 
we have to thank him for Lady Inchcape and Miss MacKay’s 
presence, for their gracious and charming presence which has 
made us enjoy their society and has added a glamour to his. 
It is a very good instance of the regret which is born of pleasure, 
for if we had not had so much pleasure in their society we 
should not have so much regret at their departure. I wish 
them all prosperity in the future. One word before I give 
you the toast. I desire to say — ^taking this opportunity on 
behalf of myself and my Government — ^that we are much 
indebted to all engaged in the work of the Government of India 
for the assistance they have given in arriving at conclusions, 
for the material they have prepared to lay before Lord Inchcape 
and his Committee. I know as a Government we have dis- 
closed everything, we have kept back nothing and with all 
associated with us have combined in co-operation with Lord 
Inchcape ’s Committee to arrive at a result of inestimable 
importance and benefit not only to the India of the moment 
but also to the India of the future. We should remember 
that it is not only in this particular year or a succeeding year 
that we shall benefit by the operations of Lord Inchcape and 
his Committee. They have done notable work in striving 
to make the foundations stable and secure. They have shown 
us the way, and it is not their fault that all these reductiona 
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cannot be brougbt into operation at once. I know that on 
his departure Lord Inchcape will carry with him the good-will 
of us all and of the public in India for the efforts he has made. 
I give you the health of Lord Inchcape, and wish him many 
years of life and health and happiness to enjoy them. 


FIRST CONVOCATION OF THE DELHI UNIVERSITY ON MARCH 
26TH, 1923. 

His Excellency the Viceroy while presiding over the First Convocation 
of the Delhi University made the following speech : — 

GerUlemen,-—TMs is the first Convocation of the Delhi Uni- 
versity ; and the Governor-General, as the statutory Chan- 
cellor of the University and President of the Court, presides 
for the first time at this function. I am glad that it has fallen 
to my lot to attend in an official capacity this inaugural Con- 
vocation of a University for whose future ve all hold a high 
measure of hope and expectation. 

Before I pass to other matters, I wish to pay a tribute to 
those whose efforts I know you have in mind to-day—to those 
whose care and labour have made it possible to hold this Con- 
vocation. First, I must congratulate the Hon’ble Sir Muham- 
mad Shafi, who as Member of the Governor-Generars Council 
in charge of the Department of Education launched the Delhi 
University Bill in the Legislature—the fifth successful measure 
of this nature while he was in charge of this portf olio--“guided it 
through the difficulties of its passage and saw it safely anchored 
in the Harbour of the Statute Book at last as Act VIII of 1922— 
an Act to establish and incorporate a unitaiy teaching and 
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residential University at Delhi. I need hardly say that a Uni- 
versity, which owes its legal existence to his efforts, cordially 
welcomes him as one of its officers. The power to create having 
been obtained, it next became necessary to construct the 
machinery and set it working. This important duty has been 
discharged with the greatest energy and resource by the Vice- 
Chancellor Dr. 6our and the machine stands to-day fully 
equipped for working, in a state of high efficiency, with the 
ftTi g inAs oiled and throbbing to perform their functions. I 
congratulate him and all those who helped him in this important 
task. Before I leave the subject, I wish to add that, though he 
is no longer with us, we have not forgotten the labours of Sir 
Henry Sharp in connection with the University Bill. The pro- 
visions, by which we are governed and are to govern as 
a University body, owe. much in their framing to his great ex- 
perience and scrupulous care and the kind reception which the 
Legislature gave to the Bill was to no small extent due to the 
fervent advocacy and technical knowledge he brought to bear. 

When the decision was made to transfer the headquarters 
of the Governor-General and the Government of India from 
Calcutta to Delhi, the establishment of a University at the 
Imperial Capital formed an integral portion of the scheme ; 
and I think rig’ tly : for in my opinion it is impossible to con- 
ceive of this Imperial Capital City of India without the neces- 
sary adornment and adjunct of a Universii/y. It would be 
difficult to imagine a Covemor-General, a Member in charge 
of the portfolio of education and the Education Department 
of the Government of India exercising their ultimate respons- 
ibility for the moral and intellictual progress of the vast 
population of India in complete isolation from any visible and 
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practical expression of the highest influence for intellectual 
and moral culture. 

Quite apart from the special aspects of the case connected 
with the Imperial Capital, the Governor-General and the Govern- 
ment of India, there were other reasons of general cogency 
warranting the establishment of a University at this centre. 
In the North-West portion of India we had three provinces with 
a population numbering more than 30 millions and with only 
one University to serve them. It was apparent that the 
responsible authorities of University of the Punjab were 
faced with an almost insoluble problem in extending the 
blessings of higher education in an area and amid a popula- 
tion of this magnitude. Their special difficulties, it was antici- 
pated, would in no small measure be lightened and overcome 
by the scheme for the establishment of a University at Delhi 
in the South-Eastern portion of this tract. In Delhi also four 
Colleges were already in existence. There was and still is reason 
to hope, though difficulties of finance may cause delay in ful- 
filment, that many institutions most valuable to Delhi as 
a centre of learning, research and culture would spring up in te 
new Capital. I refc\r to institutions such as Museums, Libra- 
ries, Central Research Institutes and the like. Already in tlie 
new Capital area Sir Aurel Stein’s collection provides material 
to study the history and civilization of a dynasty which but 
tor his intrepid spirit of travel and diccovery would have 
remained a sealed book to the student. 

No less inspiring are the older associations which surround 
us. In the vestiges of former Kingdoms and Empires we see 
at Delhi on all sides, there is priceless material for those who 
wish to learn of the past, of its art, its history, its literature and 
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its civilization. If environment has indeed its alleged influence, 
the Delhi University should produce scholars. For around it 
are abundant signs of the scholarship of past ages ; and our 
students will walk in the cloisters where the feet of other scholars 
in other centuries have trod. History is there for the 
reading on the face of the country. From Kila Rai Prithora 
which holds the visible remains of the old Hindu Kingdoms 
and from the Asoka pillars, a chain of monuments of the suc- 
cessive Muhammadan dynasties leads us to the beginnings oi 
British rule. The libraries of Humayim and Bara Shikoh 
still exist to remind us that literature was the pastime and 
pleasure of Emperors and of their sons ; the tomb of the Chisti 
Saint at Nizamuddin Aulia marks the honour which the past 
paid to great students of divinity and religious teachers. Nor 
is science unrepresented. In the centre of our new Capital the 
great gnomon and the periphery of Jai Singh’s observatory rears 
its fantastic shape and records the progress attained by him in 
observing the movements of the planetary bodies in the hemi- 
spheres nearly 300 years agQ. 

"We may also hope for much healthy stimulus at Delhi fronqi 
communications with the learned men of other coimtries in the 
future. There is scarcely a traveller of distinction in the world 
on a visit to India who omits to make a sojourn at Delhi. It is 
here they hope to study the evolutions of the past and to ex- 
amine the nerve centre of a new and changing India. I look 
forward to the day when they will find in our University 
a peaceful and congenial atmosphere of knowledge and friendly 
help that will enable them to progress with their particular 
subject of study ; and I know how much we may expect to gain 
from ppmmunion with them. 
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I wish now to sound a note more personal to myself. From 
the shelves of my library a number of volumes look down on 
me styled “ Convocation Addresses They preserve for me 
and for my successors the history of a long connection of 
Governors-General with the Calcutta University. I welcome, 
and I know that my successors will welcome, the continuation 
of the opportunity which each succeeding Convocation of our 
new University here in the new Capital vill give to appraise 
moral and intellectual development in India. The political 
expansion, the administrative developinez t, the material well- 
being and progress of India arc the daily concern of the 
Governor-General. His time is engaged iir dealing with them. 
He has frequent occasions of reviewing achievement and of 
sjjeaking or making pronouncements on these .subjects. Moral 
and intellectual progress, howevci', is more subtle and i.s 1 <‘.sb 
insistent as part of his common round and daily task. But it 
is well to pause and think, as the Gove.nor-General will a.’id 
must, where India is tending in the moral and intellectual 
spheres. For w’ithout progress in tliLs direction his cfro'.t.s 
for the increasing material prosperity of the people of India and 
their more complete self-expression in the Government of the 
country must largely fail. 

By statute, I, as Governor-General, am th(i head of this 
University, but by virtue of the honorary degree wliich you 
have conferred on me to-day, I am now in a more intimate 
and permanent way connected with thi.s Uni\'er.sity. In the 
latter capacity I desire to express a hope. W(i .shall welcome 
" Knowledge” with open arms when .she comes to our portals. 
We shall lead her in and invite her to make her home in the 
temple we have prepared for her ; but let us not make the-mi.stake 
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of forgetting her more bashful sister ” Wisdom’’ who may 
li iger outside unthought of, unless we seek for her. For know^ 
ledge and learning alone will not make the sum total that 
our alumni should take away with them at the close of their 
studies from the University of Delhi. We wish them to acquire 
wisdom and character which are concomitants in the old 
Universities of the pursuit of knowledge and learning. We 
would have them go out into India, not only adorned with 
learning and replete with knowledge, but possessing those less 
easily acquired and more intangible qualities of the cultured 
mind — good judgment, wise tolerance and strong character — 
which go to build the success of a nation and an Empire. 

One more word. You know we are passing through diffi- 
cult times financially. Do not be disheartened or discouraged 
if lack of funds prevents for a time in tMs University more rapid 
expansion and perfection on which you may have set your 
hearts. I am afraid that for some time to come Delhi Uni- 
versity must be a poor University. You should not on that 
account lose confidence or enthusiasm for its future. Rapid 
growth is not necessarily the soundest form of growth ; and 
eminence in academic study is not the monopoly of only the 
well-endowed and well-equipped Institutions. Have trust : 
and in spite of obstacles, persevere in yonr keen efforts for pro- 
gress. Have courage and in spite of difficulties, determine to 
overcome them. Your success when attained will be the more 
meritorious. May your I'niversity flourish! Long may its 
succesws endure and may its fame enhance the glory of the 
historic City of Delhi 1 
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